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Trno lanj^aiiige of Scott’s poetry is in general so clear, 
and the ideas so simple, that little is needed in the 
way of explanation. The notes therefore consist chiefly 
of such remarks on grammar and etymology as are 
suggested by the words and constructions in the text. 
I have, as a rule, not given the meanings of ordinary 
wordl^ unless I had something else to say about 
them, because I think that school-boys should be 
ericouragcd in the use of the dictionary for them- 
selvevS. 


I have made free use of Scott’s own notes to this 
j^oem and the Border Minstrelsy^ and have given 
illustrations from the latter work and from the novels 
wherever I could. For etymology my principal guide 
has been Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary ; I have also 
made use of the new English dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society as far as it has gone, and of Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary for purely Scotch words. For points 
of grammar, I have made references to Bain, Higher 
English Qrammar (1884), and to MoiTis, Historical Out- 
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lines of English Amdmre (IS, SO), wliile I have occa- 
sionally consulted Maotzner, Kuglkh (hanimar, which 
ib cin cxcclloiit storohonsi*, of f^xaniplors. 

I have been ,t;reatly assisted ))y (.t,,. siitritestioiis of 
Mr. E. H. Elliot, Assi.stant Professor of Enolisb at, 
the Pre,si(lency College, who has freely placed at my* 
dispos.'d hi.s long experinnce in teaching. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Sno'rr was born in E<linburgh, on the 15th August, 
1771. His first serious attempt at poetry was William 
and Ildm, an English version of a popular German ballad, 
Burger’s Lenar c. This was published in 1796: it was 
followed by a f(*w other translations from the German, 
published in Lewis’ 2\iks of Woiirhi\ in 1801. But 
Scott’s first great literary success was tht*, pu])lication in 
1802, 'Fhe Mindrehij of the SeoUish Border^ a collection 
of old Border ballads, upon which he had f(j' some years 
bec^ employed. The Lay of ike Last Minstrel was pub- 
Ushod in 1805: the most important of his other poems 
followe<l at intervals until 1815. But before this latter 
<late, JFarerley had appeared (in 1814); and from that 
time ^b^^vard• Scott practically abandoned poetry for 
prose, and applied hiijiself to the composition of that 
long scries of romances upon which his fame principally 
rests, in the next fourteen years ho wrote twenty-three 
romances, besides shorter tales ; a rate of composition at 
that time unprecedented, ihougli it has been e<|ualled, if 
not .surpasse(l, by more than one novel-writer of our own 
time. Hcott died on the 21st September, 1832, at 
Abbot sfonb 

1Tie chief source of information about Scott, besides 

his own writings, is Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scotty 
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in ten volumes; a convenient abridgment of which, in 
one volume, is published in the Chandos Library. An 
excellent short account of Scott’s life, containing a just 
criticism of his work, by Mr. Hutton, forms one of the 
volumes of the ‘^English Men of Letters series: and, 
for the use of the student, this is perhaps the most con-^ 
venient work that can be recommended. 

Scott’s early poems were not very successful and he 
resolved to attempt something on a larger scale. His 
intention was to imitate the ballad poetry, but to abandon 
the ballad metre, as unsuitable for a long poem. He was 
for some time at a loss for a subject that could be treated 
with the wildness and simplicity of the ancient ballad. 
In the introduction to the Lay^ edition of 1830, he gives 
the following account of the way in which the subject of ‘ 
the poem was suggested to him : — 

The lov^y young Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards 
Harriet, Duchess o:^ Buccleugh, had come to the lan(| of 
her husband with the desire of making herself acquainted 
with its traditions and customs, as well as its manners 
and history. ... Of course, where all made it a 
pride and pleasure to gratify her wishes, ste soon hear^ 
enough of Border lore ; among others, an aged gentle- 
man of property, near Langholm, communicated to her 
ladyship the story of Gilpin ‘Horner, a tradition in which 
the narrator, and many more of that country, were firm 
believers. The young Countess, much delighted with the 
legend, and the gravity and full confidence with which it 
was told, enjoined on me as a task, to compose a ballad 
on the subject. Of course, to hear was to obey ; and 
thus the goblin story, objected to by several critics as an 
excrescence upon the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of. 
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its being written. The metre was suggested to him by 
hearing Mr. Stoddart recite Coleridge’s poem of Chfist- 
aid, of which the first part was written in 1797 , though 
not published till 1816 . The metre of this poem, says 
Scott, “from the singularly irregular structure of the 
^tanzas, and the liberty which it allowed the author to 
adapt the sound to the sense, seemed to be exactly suited 
to such an extravanganza as I meditated on the subject 
of Gilpin Horner.” Coleridge^s own remarks on the metre 
of Chrisbabel are that it “is not, properly speaking, irre- 
gular, though it may seem so from its being founded on 
a new principle, namely that of counting in each line the 
accents, not the syllables. Though the latter may vary' 
from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be 
found to be only four. Nevertheless this occasional 
variation in the number of syllables is not introduced 
wanlonly, or for the mere ' ends ' of convergence, but in 
correspondence with some transition^in the nature of the 
imagery or passion.” Scott uses this license much more 
freely than Coleridge, both as regards the length of the 
lines, and the arrangement of the stanzas. 

# After compoieing the first two or three stanzas of the 
poem, Scott showed tiiem to his friends Erskine and 
Cratistoun; from their silence, he judged that their 
opinion was unfavourable, arid threw the verses into the 
fire. Some time afterwards, at the instance of one of 
these friends, he resumed the work. His friend suggested 
also that ‘ some sort of prologue might be necessary to 
place the mind of the hearers in the situation to under- 
.stand and enjoy the poem, and recommended the adoption 
of such quaint mottoes as Spenser has used to announce 
the contents of the chapters of the Fami OMeen. “ I 
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entirely agreed says Sr’citt, ‘‘wifli inv tVirndl} in 

tlie iiccos.sity of liaviny some sorl of a infeli pipe, which 
might rnahe readers aware of llm f^hjeet. or ra?her tiie 
tone, of the puhlieaiion. Hut I fhadif^'d whether, in 
assuming the oraeuhir style oi‘ Spen-erh i{iuitMe;s the 
interpreter might not he (’enoH'od ;i. fht' haf'dr-r to he 
understood of the two. 1 therefoio inirodma-fl fh*- Ohf 
Minstrel, a,s an appropriate pri.loeufor, ity uhonj the fan- 
might he sniig, or spokrn. am! tie* intfodin hon nf nhoni 
betwi.xt th(} cantos might, remind th** rt-ader af intervals, 
of the time, plaee, ami einaunsJaner-. of thr- rerif;ii ion. 
This species of r/a/re, or frame, afterwanls aflordled the 
poem its name- (i‘ ‘The Ivay t>f fho f.a.g illin-Jrel.’ " 

Scott at first intemletl to inrlmle flie poejn in the third 
volume of the Bon/er A rhigle -eem- e,f fenda! 

festivity in the hall of TranlvKonie. udstorhed |>v the 
pranlrs of a 'loiuleseripi gohlin. was prohaldy allThai he 
contemplated at firsts hut the j>oeio saMm onlnrew ^he 
dimensions of the original plan; and Uie deign of inelnd^' 
ingit in the third vrhune of the d/ne /e^ /Ty had fo h«i 
ahaiidoned. Aftei Sf*oft. had (m(af inade up his mind to 
go on >vith the poem, it proeemhal w if ii^ex; ra, ordinal^* 
rapidity, at tlie rate of ahout. a^-aulo a week. A>< he 
himself says, *H!mrc was litth* (H-eashm I'ev pamo* or 
hesitation, wdien a trouhlesonie rhyme might he. aoeum- 
modated by an alteration of the stame’n or wleae an 

incorrect measure might ]>e remedied hy a variation in 
the rhyme.” 

The Xey was puhli.shed in ^nd its sneees:^ ex- 

ceeded the most sanguine expeciatimiiod’ t tm autlior. Its 
popularity was assured from t!ie out.set, ami *SetHJ. rolatt^s 
with pi'ido, that among those who smiled on the mivein 
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tnrous Minstrel, were numbered the great names of 
William Pitt and Charles Fox.’’ 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel was intended to be a re- 
finement upon the old Border ballad: retaining its vigour 
of Tnovement and plainness of expression, while softening 
fits roughness and refining its language. But there are 
some features of the poem that have nothing to corre- 
spond to them in tlio old Border minstrelsy. vSuch, for 
example, as the description of Melrose by moonlight in 
Canto IT., and the introductory and closing stanzas of 
each canto. These stanzas, in which the fc<dings of the 
minstrel himself are described, appear to have made a 
groat impression at tin*- tini(‘. Jeffrey notices them with 
praise ; and it was the close of the introduction to Canto 
I. that roused Pitt to the expression of that admiration 
to whi#li Scott alludes in the ))assagc rpioted above. Of 
these introductions the noble patriotic staiizfiS with which 
tlicr sixth Canto begins, are probably better known and 
mor(i often quoted than any other lines that Scott has 
wi’itten. 

JefIVey speaks of the prodigious improvement which 
1^10 style of thl^. old romance is capable of rt^ceiving from 
a mon‘. liberal mixture * 5 f pathetic semtiments and gentle 
affections,” and quotes, as an example, one of the most 
beautiful passages of the poem, stanzas xxiv. to xxvii. of 
{.^anto III., where what is especially noticeable is the 
foi’ce of the contrast, the teinsition froin the soft and 
peacefid enhu of the scene in stanza xxiv., to the terror 
of the picture in stanza xxv., and all the movenumt and 
hurry of preparation for w^ar in the following stanzas. 
Equal !y powerful is the description in Canto IL, stanza 
xxiii. to XXV., of a transition of the opjmsitc kind, from 
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the supernatural horrors of the midnight in the 

Abbey of Melrose, to the brightnes.s and freshness ef thr 
morning as the sun rises behirul tlic Uheviets. 
sense of hearing is said to have Ixam Idiint: he had im 
idea of music: but these two pictures in us al! 

the effects of the varied movement of :t syui|>hon v l»y <uyL‘, 
of the great masters of music, in reading sueh passagu's 
we call to mind the effect of similar contras! s in Shake 
speare : the peaceful moonlight scene in (lie fiftli act of 
the Merchant of Vmke^ following on tlie almosf. tragic 
interest of the trial scene : and, in a less degrm% the 
quiet calm of the opening of the sixth seem^ of’ Act I. of 
Macbeth^ followed by the horrors of the second aet. 

While the general reception that the poem met with 
was so favourable, objections were made, a.mi have core 
tinned to be made to the supernatural (dement^ that it 
contains. Jeffrey says:— ‘‘The magic of tlu'. la.dy, the 
midnight visit to Melrose, and the mighty hf»ok of'rt ie* 
enchanter, which occupy nearly one-third of tint whole 
poem, and engross the attention of tiu^ rea<h*r I’or a long 
time after the commencenaent of the narrative, are of im 
use whatsoever in the subsequent deveb|unent of ikv. 
fable, and do not contribute in j^iy deg!‘ee, either to tin? 
production or exidanation of the incidtmts that follow. 
The whole character and proceedings of the goldiii page, 
in like manner, may he considered as mer<dy <‘pi.sod{cal : 
for^ though he is employed in some of the sul)ordinate' 
incidents, it is remarkable that no raatoriid part of the 
fable requires the intervention of supernatural, agenev. 
The young Buccleugh might have waiulcrcxl intu the 
wood, although he had not been decoyed ]>y a gobliti ; 
and the dame might have given her daugliter to the*. 
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deliverer of her son, although she had never listened to 
the prattlement of the river and mountain spirits.” And 
again : — The goblin page is, in our opinion, the capital 
deformity of the poem. We have already said that the 
whole machinery is useless : but the magic studies of the 
kdy, and the rifled tomb of Michael Scott, give occasion 
to so much admirable poetry, that we can on no account 
consent to part with them. The page, on the other hand, 
is a perpetual burden to the poet, and to tlie reader ; it 
is an undignified and improbable fiction, which excites 
neither terror, admiration, nor astonishment ; but need- 
lessly debases the strain of the whole work, and excites 
at once our incredulity and contempt.’’ 

Most readers will be inclined to agree with at least 
part of this criticism. And it is not enough to say, as 
Scott 1ms said in his Introduction, that without the 
goblin page the poem would never have Ijeen written, 
because it is not the nature of the s^ory that is objected 
to, but the manner in which the supernatural element in 
it is treated. There are tj^ways of treating the.super-| 
natural, which may both be cftective : one is, to write in; 
ttc spirit of bglief ; the other, in the spirit of ridicule. ' 
Scott does neither : so^^that, while we are not amused, 
neither are wo beguiled into a momentary forgetfulness 
of the improbability of these stories of goblins and 
ghosts, fairi(‘s and witches, as might be the case if they 
wore told witli a more genuine sympathy and with at 
least more api>earance of belief. >Scott treated such sub- 
jects with a kind of insincerity, a sort of pretence : he says, 
“ Superstition is very picturesque, and I make it at times 
stand me in great stead, but I never allow it to interfere 
with interest or convenience.” And again, he is clearly 
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describing his own state of mind whvii ht‘ mak<’s My 
Aunt Margaret ” say, “I Intve a, sensr* <»!’ suprrst it iuii 
about me which I do not wisli to part [t is a for-l- 

ing which separates me from this age aiai links me to 
that to which I am, hasten ingg ami I . . . do nut lo\-e 
that it should be dispolhal. It soetthes my imaginafi<gi 
without infiucncmg my reason or comlnel.” limdnn rv- 
gards this want of serious belief as a j-ethagion of ilt«> am* 
in which Scott lived. “Nothing,” ho says, “is 
notable or sorrowful in Scott's mind than its iTH’apaeity 
of steady belief in anything. i}f‘ eaainot even resolve 
hardly to believe in a gliost or water-s|)int : a! wavs ox- 
plains them away in an apohrm'tic mammr, not belimimi, 
all the while, even in Iris own explanat iom . . . | b» 

is in all this the epitome of bis epoidi. Again, as anot !«er 
notable weakness of the age is its habit- of hH^ki^u: baek, 
in a romantic and passionate i<l]em‘ss, to fbe p:mt a,eo>i, 
not understanding ihein all the. wliih‘, nor really deskiug 
to understand them, so Scott gives nj) nearly tin* haJf of 
his intellectual power to a foml, yet pnr|M»se|.',*s, i||va]H- 
ing over the past, and S|)cnd.s hall his littnairv kd)ours in 
endeavours to revive it, not in reality, liui im the 
of fiction. . . The excellence of Scot tv work is 
precisely in proportion to the degnaii in whieh it is 
sketched from present nature.” P^nutfr.., 1 1 1 

pt. iv. ch. xvi. p. 270, cd. 1873. 

Hutton says that the popularity of Scott’s pomns wae 
due to “the Ugh romanUc glow and tlm (rxtru(nMinarv 
romantic sim^licitg of the poetical elcmumts they col- 

tamed The cases in which lie makers a study of 

any mood of feeling as he does of this liar|H:u's *fetd 
mgs, are comparatively rare. Deiorainets night ride to 
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MelroRO is ;i .i^ood deal rnoro in Scott’s ordinary way, 
than tliis shnly <d the old liarpcr’s wistful mood. But 
wlaitnvto' his suhject, his treatment of it is the same. 
His liiH's are always drotufly drawn, his handling is 
always dnijdi’, and his snhjoet always romantic, . . . 
tSeotts ioniaai(‘c is like liis native scenery — -bold, bare 
and ruu';^(‘d, witli a swilt deep stream of strong pure 
ks'ling running llirough it. There is plenty of colour 
in his }>i(’( iires, a.s there is on the Scotch hills when the 
h<‘atJi(!r is out-. And so too there is plenty of intensity 
in his roman ti(j situations ; but it is the intensity of 
simple, nnlru‘a. 1 , uuKophisticated, hardy and manly char- 
acters. Hut as ior subtleties and fine shades of feelins: 
in his poiuiis, or an\'t}iing like the manifold harmonies 
of the richer aids, they are not to be found. Again, 
iliere no rich music in his verse. It Js its rapid 
onsfit, its burrying strmigtli, which so fixes it in the 
mind. 

Scott hirnsidr says of his poems, “I am sensible that 
if tluu’c 1)0 anything good about my poetiy, or prose 
eitlu'r, it is ajiurried frankness of composition which 
pTcasos soldiers, sailors, and young people of bold and 
active disposition.” Boys delight in it; in youth we 
may h(^ allured by the greater passion of Byron and the 
mystical vagueness cd’ Slielley ; }>ut in middle age we 
arc again attracterl to Scott hy his plainness and direct- 
ncs.s, and pei’lutp.s also ])y his very defects. 

The Ibl lowing is ScotBs Preface to the Lay of the Last 
Mhidni .* 

^^Tlie Ikiem now offered to the Public is intended to 
ilhistrahi tlui customs and manners which anciently pre- 
vmiled on the Borders of England and Scotland. The 

T5 
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inhabitants, living in a statf^ \mi\y pastofal mm.I |,;nily 
warlike, and combining liaints <'i (‘oiisfant df*|irr<l:it iim 
with the infiueiicc of a nnic spirit (»!’ rliivalry, wiav 
often engaged in sccne.s highly .^iiscf'piilih' nf pootiral 
ornament. As the dcscripfi^m of siaoirry and niannors 
was more tlic of llic Anlletr than a »'o!ii 

and regular narrative, t ho plan of tiic Aiehnt Mrijir-d 
Eomance was adopted, win’eh ailovas gmator iatitudoj in 
this respect, than would be coiiNisfenl uith tie' dignity 
of a regular Poem. Idn* same niodri rnirrrd otht-r 
facilities, as it permits an <»orasion;i] alfri’afion «,}' 
measure, which, in sonu’. dcgi-ee., an! Ian ire ■; tbt* rhatige 
of rhythm in tlu^ text.. Phe ma< (litu-rv ul-i', adoptrd 
from popular belief, would have .-ornn'tl puerih^ in a 
Poem which did not partake of the rndene.; ; «d' the old 
Ballad or Metndail Pomance. ^ 

For these reasons, the poem ua,s put int«j tin* month 
of an ancient MinstTel, the la^t of t h.e j-aee, wlm, as hi* is 
supposed to have survived the Ihnohdion, ndghf 
caught somewhat of the refineiueni. of mcHlerr} potUrv, 
without losing the simplicity of his f»riginal modeh 'Fbe 
date of the Talc ibself is about the Tuiddb- of ilTe 
sixteenth century, when most of^tbe p»'nom:e.:es m tsudlv 
flourished. T|ie tinie oceupi<-d Ipv the ac!it,n i.; dduee 
Nights and Tliree Days.” 

The story opens on the. aftennam *d' the lir f i|av. 
The business of the spirits of the IIocmI and fell, and the 
ride of APilliam of Deloraitie ft. M(drcr-e .*eeu|iv the. 
evening and night. Deloraine reache; Moho e at nrid^ 
night and starts on lu‘s ret-urn juurtnry Itefort? dnvhreak. 
In the early moruing id’ tin' second ilay h*' inmits 
Cranstonn, tights with and is wounded by him, ami is 
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carried to Branksorne by the dwarf, who then leads the 
young Buccleugli into the woods where he is captured 
by the Eugiisli. The dwarf returns to the castle, and 
the Lady Buccleugli busies herself in attending to the 
wounded Deloraine. “So passed the day.” In the 
tvening the beacons arc seen which, announce the coming 
of the English, and preparations are made to resist 
them — 

“ So pass’d the anxious night away, 

And welcome was the peep of day.” 

At daybreak on the third day Tinlinn arrives at 
Branksorne with “ tidings of tlie English foe,” who 
reach the castle three hours later. The next day, “at 
the fourth hour from peep (,)f dawn,” is fixed for the 
single combat between Musgravc and Deloraine, and 
the restvif the third day is spent by the opposing forces 
in amicable companionsliip. On the morning of the 
fourth day, Cranstoun, in the guise of Deloraine, defeats 
and slays Musgrave, and so redeems the young Bucclcugh 
from ca[)tivity. The real Deloraine appears ; Cranstoun 
reveals himself; and tlic Lady Buccleugli, seeing that 
I'ate is againstr her, consents to his marriage with her 
daughter Margaret. Itie “spousal rites were ended” 
l)y “ the merry hour of noon,” and the rest of the day is 
taken up with the festivities at Branksorne ; in the after- 
noon, “long licfore the sinking day,” the goblin dwarf 
is miraculously snatche<l away. This ends the Three 
Nights and Days. Tlie 'bridal,* or actual marriage, 
and the pilgrimage liappeucd at a later time, and do not 
lall within the action of the poem. 
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List of some books dealing with Scott’s life and 
writings : — 

Lockhart. Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

Hutton. Scott [English Atm of Leffcr,^). 

Jeffrey. Contributions to the Eclinbiirgli Keviow. 
Stephen (Leslie). Hours in a Library (First Sftrics). 
Carlyle. Miscellanies, vol. iv. Review of l.txtkluirt 
Life of Scott. 

Ruskin. Modern Painters, vol. iii., part 4, eh. xvi. 
Bagehot. Literary Studies, vol. ii. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Life of Scott, by \\'. Minto. 


The following sketch of the story of the Lif.g is taken 
from Jeffrey’s review of the poem in the Kilkihmfh 
Review. The first paragraph covers so much of t.ho story 
as is comprised in the first three cantos. 

“Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, the Lord of liraiikHomo, 
was slain in a skirmish with the Carrs, alHuft. 11 lo iuiihilo#if 
the sixteenth century. He left <laugiitor mabddo.ss 
beauty, an infant son, and a high-mindoil widow, who, I hough 
a very virtuous and devout ])erson, was privately adtiiti^Ml to 
the study of magic, in which she ha,d boon initiato<i by lior 
father. Lord Cranstoun, their neighljouv, was at food with 
the whole clan of Scott, but had fallen de.sptfmlidy in love 
with the daughter, who returned his pas.sion with 
sincerity and ardour, though withheld, by her duty U* h<‘r 
mother, from uniting her destiny with his. Tho potnu <d«'ns 
with a description of the warlike establishment of l»r;inkH(ane 
hall, and the first incident that occurs is a dialogue bid. ween 
the Spirits of the adjoining mountain and river, wlni, after 
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coiisnltiiig the stars, declare tliat no good fortune can ever 
bless the mansion ‘‘ till pride be quelled, and love ]:)e free.” 
The lady, whose forbidden studies had taught her to under- 
stand the language of sucli s])eal\er’s, oveiheai’s their conver- 
sation ; and vows, if ])ossible, to retain her purpr>se in spite 
of it. She calls a gallant knight of her train, therefore, and 
^lireets him to ride imme»liately to the Abbey of Melrose, 
and there to ask from the Mr)nk of St. Mary’s Aisle, 
the mighty book that was hid in the tomb of the Wizard, 
MichaeJ Scott. The remainder of the First Canto is occu- 
])ied with the night journey of the warrior. When lie 
delivers his message, the monk appears filled with conster- 
nation and terror, but leads liiin at last through many 
galleries and eha])els to the spot where the Wizard was 
interretl ; and, after some aecount of his life and char- 
acter, the warrior lieaves up the tombstone, and is dazzletl 
by the stT’eaming sjdendour an ev(‘r-hnrniug lam]), 
which illuminates the se])ulchrc of the Fnchanter. With 
ti’cmhling hand he takes the ])ook from th% side of the 
deceased, and hurries Imme with it in his bosom. In the 
meantime, Lord Cranstouu and the loveTy iVIargaret have met 
at dawn in tlie woods adjacent to the Castle, and are re])eat- 
ing their vows of time love, wlien th(\y are sta.rtlcd by the 
approach of a horseman. Hie lady retreats, and the lover 
aflvancing finds^it to be the messenger from Ih’anksome, witli 
whom, as a,n hereditary elP<‘my, he thinks it necjessa-ry to enter 
immediately into combat. The jiuor knight, fatigued with his 
nocturnal adventures, is <lismouutod at the first shock, and 
falls des])crate]y wounded to the giaiund ; while Lord Cran- 
stoun, relenting to the kinsman of his beloved, directs his 
|)agc to attend liim to the castle, and gallo|)s home before a-ny 
alarm (;an be given. Lord (bunstoun’s page is something 
unearthly. It i.s a little misshapen dwarf, whom he found 
one day when he was limiting in a solitary glen, and took 
home with him. It never .sjieaks except now and then to cry 
“ lost ! lost ! lost ! ” and is, on the wliole, a hateful, malicious 
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little urcliin, ■witli no one good quality but his unaccountable 
attachment and fidelity to his master. This personage, on 
approaching the wounded Borderer, discovers the mighty 
book in his bosom, which he finds some difficulty in opening, 
and has scarcely had time to read a single spell in it, when he 
is struck down by an invisible hand, and the clasps of the 
magic volume shut suddenly more closely than ever. Thi| 
one spell, however, enables him to practice every kind of illu- 
sion. He lays the wounded knight on his horse, and leads 
him into the castle, while the wardex's see nothing but a wain 
of hay. He throws him down unperceived at the door of the 
lady’s chamber, and turns to make good his retreat. In pass- 
ing through the court, however, he sees the young heir of 
Buccleuch at play, and, assuming the form of one of his com- 
panions, tempts him to go out with him to the woods, where, 
as soon as they pass a rivulet, he assumes his own shape and 
bounds away. The bewildered child is met by two English 
archers, who make prize of him, and carry him off, while the 
goblin page rj'etums to the Castle, where he personates the 
young baron, to the ^eat annoyance of the whole inhabitants. 
The lady finds the wounded knight, and eageidy employs 
charms for his recovery, that she may learn the story of his 
disaster. The lovely Margaret, in the meantime, is sitting in 
her turret, gazing on the western star and musing on the 
scenes of the morning, when she discovers th^blazing beacofis 
that announce the approach of an English enemy. The alarm 
is immediately given, and bustling preparations made through- 
out the mansion for defence.” 

“The English force, under the command of the Lords 
Howard and Dacre, speedily appears before the Castle, 
leading with them the young Buccleuch, and propose that 
the lady should either give up Sir William of Deloraine 
(who had been her messenger to Melrose), as having incurred 
the guilt of March treason, or receive an English garrison 
within her walls. She answers, with much spirit, that her 
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kiiTiSniaii will clear himself of the imjnitation of treason by 
single combat, and that no foe shall ever get admittance into 
her fortress. The English lords, being secretly apprised ot 
the approach of powerful succours to the besiege<l, agree to 
the proposal of the combat, and sti] abate that the boy shall 
be restored to liberty or detained in bondage according to tluj 
^issue of the battle. The lists are a])])oiuted for the ensning 
day, and a truce being proclaimed in the nu'antime, the 
op})osing bands mingle in hospitality and friemlship.” 

‘^Deloraine being wounded, was expected to appear by a 
champion, and some contention arises for the Inmour of that, 
substitution. This, howevmr, is speedily tenninatt'd by a 
person in the armour of the warrior hitnself, who inicounters 
the English champion, slays him, and leads tho<*apti\'e young 
chieftain to the embraces of liis mother. At this nioinetit 
Deloraine himself appears, lialf elothed a,n<l unarmed, t,o claim 
the combat which has terminated in Ids al)sence ! ami all 
flock SS'ound the stranger who Inul ])ei’sona,te(l himself so 
successfully. He unclasps Ids helmet; and In'liold ! Lord 
Ofaustouii of Teviotside ! The lady, <)\mrcuine with gratitude, 
and the remembrance of the Spirits’ jn-ophec)', consents tr) 
forgo the feud and to give the fair Inind of Margaret to the 
enamoured baron.” 
r- e- 

‘^The rites of betrotl'^ncnt are then cidel)ra.ted with great 
magnificence ; and a splendid entertainment given to ail t.ht‘ 
English and Scottish chieftains whom tluj ahu'in liad assenu 
bled at Branksome, Lord Cranstouii’s jaige plays several 
unlucky tricks during the festival, and Imnuls sonu^ <lissensioii 
among the warriors. To s(H>the their ireful niood, the iniu* 
strels are introduced, who recite thrcH* baihul of (-(Ui- 

siderable merit. Just as their songs are eiuhul, a, supernatural 
darkness spreads itself throtigli the hall ; a treinciidoUH fhnslj 
of lightning and peal of thumier ensue, whic;h lu'i^ak just on 
the spot wlxere the goblin page ha.d been seated, who is heard 
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to cry ‘found ! found! found!’ nn.l fs no nuu'o to ho .so.ui 
when the durkness cleans away. Ti,o vvludo parly is ,d.il!o,i 
with terror at this e.xtraordiiiary hicidont ; and Doloraiuo 
protests that he distinctly saw the linure of iho anc-icult 
wizard, Michael Scott, in the mid, lie of tlm liolK nino The” 
lady renounces for ever the unhallowed stmlv i.f ma-^h. ■ and 
al the ohietoins, struck with, awe an,l eomstimnatio,: v.’.w 
make a pilgrimage to Melro.se to implore r...st ami fm-dvencss* 
01 the spirit of the .leparted sorcerer. With the de.scriiition 
of this ceremony, the Minstrel ohASes lii.s la.i-.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was iniirni, and old ; 

His wither’d chcudc, and tresses grey, 

Seem’d to liave known a better day ; 

The liar]), las sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an oi’i^han boy. 

Wie last of all tlie .T^ards was he, ^ 

Wlio sung of Border chivalry ; 

• Foi', welladay I their date was llditl, 

His tuneful brethren all were dciad ; 10 

And he, neglected atid o},)pn‘Ss’d, 

Wish’d to be witii them, and at rest. 

No moi*e»)n pinncing palfj’cy borne, 

He caroll’d, light lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He iiour’d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpre^nedftated lay : ; 

Old tinies.were ciianged, old manners gone ; 

A stranger dill’d the Stuarts’ throne ; y 20 

The bigots of tbe iron time 

Had call’d his harmiess art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn’d fuid ])oor, 

bread from door to door, 

<B 
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And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp, a king had lored to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower : 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place \vas nigh. — ’ ' 
With hesitating step at last, 

The embattled portal arch he pass’d, 

Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll’d back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess mark’d his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend the old man well : 

For she had known adversity. 

Though born in such a high degree ; i 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’et Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supi>lied. 
And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride ; 

And he began to talk anon, • 

Of good Earl Francis, dead find gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him, God I 
A braver ne’er to battle rode ; 

And how full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriox-s of Buccleuch : 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen^.to an old man’s strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 

That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 


[INTEOD. 
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' The humble boon was soon obtain’d ; 

The Aged Minstrel audience gain’d. 

But, when he reach’d the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate. 
Perchance he wish’d his boon denied : 

For, when to tune his harp he tried. 

His trembling hand had lost the ease, 
Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wild ering o’er his aged brain 
He tried to tune his harp in vain 1 
The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain, 

^e never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, c 
But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had play’d it to King Charles the Good, 
When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wish’d, yet fear’d, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 

And an uncertain Garbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lighten’d up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy ! • 

In varying cadence, -soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along : 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 

Cold diifedence, and age’s frost, 
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In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 100 


CANTO FIRST. 

I. 

The feast was over in Branksome tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret boyver ; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell— - 
Jesu shield us well I 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone* 
c 

n. 

The tables were drawn, it was idiesse all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 

Loiter’d througH'tHe lofty hall, 10 

Or crowded round the ample fire : 

The stag“hounds, weary with tlie chaj^S, ^ 

Lay stretch’d upon the rusrhy door, 

And urged, in dreams, the forest-race, 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

III. 

Nine-and4wenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Bi'anksome-Hall ; 

Nine-and* twenty squires of, name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and4wenty yeomen tall 20 

Waited, duteous, on them all: 
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They were all knights of mettle true, 

Xinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten of them were sheath’d in steel, 

^ With belted sword, and spur on heel : 

They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day nor yet by night. 

They lay down to rest, 

With corslet laced, 

Pillow’d on buckler cold and hard ; 30 

They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barr’d. 

V. 

% 

Ten squires, teji yeomen, mail-clad men, * 

^ Waited the beck of the, warders ten ; 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wiglit, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow ; 

♦ A hundred more fed free in stall : — 40 

Such was the custifin of Branksome-Hall. 


VI. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these warriors, arm’d, by night % — 
They watch, to hear the blood-hound baying ; 
They watch, to hear the war-horn braying ; 

To see St. George’s red cross streaming, 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming : 

They watch, against Southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers, 
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Threaten Branksome’s lordly towers, 50 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome-HalL— 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 

But h e, the chieftain of them all, ^ 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Beside his broken spear. 

[ Bards long shall tell, 

How Lord Walter fell ! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furies of the Border war ; 60 

; When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 

And heard the 'slogan’s deadly yell— 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

^ VIII. 

Can piety therdiscord heal, 

Or stanch the death-feud’s enmity 'i 
Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, 

Can love of blessed charity ? 

No ! vainly to each holy shrine, ^ ^ 

In mutual pilgrimage, the^ drew ; *70 

Implored, in vain, the grace divine 
For chiefs, their own red falchions slew : 

While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 

The slaughter’d chiefs, the mortal jar, 

The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot ! 

jx, ^ - 

In sorrow o’er Lord Walter’s bier 
The warlike foresters had bent r 
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And many a. flower, and n^any a tear, 

Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent : 
But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropp’d nor flower nor tear 1 
Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain, 
Had lock’d the source of softer woe ; 

And burning pride, and higli disdain, 
Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 

Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp’d from the nurse’s knee — 

“ And if I live to be a man, 

My father’s death revenged shall be I ” — 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. 


X. 

'4^1 loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, ^ 

Hung Margaret o’er her slaugliter’d sire, 
And wept in wild despair, 

But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied ; 

For hopeless love, and anxious fear, 

Had leiit their mingled tide : 

Nor in her raothei% alter’d eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, ’gainst her father’s clan, 

With Carr in arms had stood, 

When Mathouse-burn to Melrose ran 
All purple with their blood ; 

And well she knew, her mother dr(‘ad, 
Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed, 
Would see her on her dying Ix-id. ^ 
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XL 

Of noble race the Ladye came, 

Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethiine’s line of Picardio : 

He learned the art that none may naine, 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. ^ 

Men said, he changed liis mortal frame, 

By feat of magic mystery ; 

For when, in studious mood he paced 
St. Andrew’s cloister’d liall, 

His form no darkening shadow traced 120 

Upon the sunny wail 1 

xn. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair, 

Till to her bidding she could bow 
The* viewless forms of air. 

And now she sits in secret bower, 

In old Lord David’s western tower, 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets rotmd. 

Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side ? 

Is it the wind that swings tTie oaks ? 

Is it the echo from the rocks ? 

What may it be, the heavy sound, 

That moans old Branksome’s turrets round ? 

XllL 

At the sullen, moaning sound, 

The ban-dogs bay and howl ; 

And, from the turrets round, 

Loud whoops the startled owl 
In the hall, both squire and knight 
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I.] 

Swore that a storm was near, 

And looked fortli to view the night ; 

But tlie nig] it was still and clear ! 

XIV. 

^ From the sound of Teviot’s tide. 

Chafing with the mountain’s side, 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 

From the sullen echo of the rock, 

From the voice of the corning storm, 

The Ladye knew it w^ell I 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 150 

And he call’d on the Spirit of the Fell. 


gflihrr 

“ fSyieep’st thou, brother ? ^ 

^ #t0ttntain cSp-irif. • 

—“ Brother, nay — 

On my hills the moonbeams play. 

. From Craik-cross to Skelfhill-pen, 

By every wll, in every glen, 

Merry elves theiiyuorris pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet ! 100 

Up, and list their music sweet ! ” — 

XVI. 

glibcr 

“ Tears of an imprison’d maiden 
Mix with my |,)olluted strCcam j 
0 
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Margaret of Branksonie, sorrow-laden, 
Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 
Tell me, thou, who view’st the stars, 

When shall cease tliese feudal jars ? 

What shall be the maiden’s fate ? 

Who shall be the maiden’s mate?”— 

XVII. 

IRattittain 

“ Arthur’s slow wain his course doth roll, 
In utter darkness, round the pole ; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and grim ; 
Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far, 

Shimmers through mist each planet star ; 

• 111 may I read their high decree ! 

But JO kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide, and Branksonie’s tower, 
OT pride l?e quell’d, and love 1)0 free.” 


xvni. 

The unearthly voices ceast, ^ 

And the heavy sound wa.s still ; 

It died on the river’s breast, 

It died on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 
The sound still floated near ; 

For it rung in the Ladye’s bower, 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 

She raised her stately head, 

And her heart tlirobb’d high with pride 

“Your mountains shall bend, 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman’s bride 1 ” 
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XIX. 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer lay, 

And, with jocund din, among them all, 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

And round the hall right merrily, 

In mimic foray rode. 

Even bearded kniglits, in arms grown old, 
Share in his frolic gambols bore, 

Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould, 

Were stubborn as the steel tliey wore. 

For the grey warriors prophesied, 

How the brave boy, in future war. 

Should tame the Unicorn’.s pride, 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 

XX. 

The Ladye forgot her purpo.se liigh, 

One moment, and no more ; 

One moment gazed with a mother’s eye, 

As she j^aused at the arched door : 

Then, from amid the armed ti’ain, 

She caird to her Wflliam of Deloraino. 

XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e’er couch’d Border lance by knee ; 
Through Solway sands, through Tarra.s moHs, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hound.s ; 

In Eske or Liddel, fords w'ex'e none, 

But he would ride them, one by one ; 
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Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s ])ri(lo ; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime : 

Steady of heart, and stout of baud, 

As ever drove ])rey from Cundjeiiand ; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s King, and Scotland’s (iuecn. 230 

XXII. 

‘‘Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 

And in Melrose’s holy pile 

Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 

Greet the Father well from me ; 

jlay that the fated hour is come, ^ 

And to-night he shall watch with thee, 

To won t*fie treasure of the tomb : * 240 

For this will be St. Michael’s niglit, t 
And, thougli stars be dim, tlie moon is liright ; 

And the Cross, of bloody tcmI, 

Will point to the grave of the mighty dea<l 

XXIII. ^ 

“ What he gives thee, see tlioii keep ; 

Stay not thou for food or sleep ; 

Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into it, Knight, thou must not look ; 

If thou readest, thou art lorn ! 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born ! 250 

xxiy, 

0 swiftly can speed my dapple-grey steed, 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear : 
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Ere break of day 3’^ the Warrior ’gan say, 
Again will I be here : 

And safer by none may thy errand be done. 
Than, noble dame, by me ; 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 

WereT my neek-ve]’.s»,‘ at Hairibee.” 

XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the steep descent he past, 

Soon cross’d the sounding barbican. 

And soon the Teviot side he won. 

Eastward the wooded j)ath he rode, 

Green hazels o’er his basnet nod ; 

He pass’d the Peel of Goldiland, 

And cross’d old Borthwick’s roaring strand ; 
Dij^ly he view’d the Moat-hill’s monnd, 
Where Druid shades still flitted round ; 

« In Hawick twinkled many a lights, 

Behind him soon they set in niglit ; 

And soon he spurr’d his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

•XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs tlie watchmen mark : — 
“ Stand, ho ! thou courier of the dark.”-— - 
“ For Branksome, ho ! ” tlie knight X’ejoin’d, 
And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turn’d him now from Teviotside, • 

And, guided by the tinkling rill, 
Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gained the moor at Horsliehill ; 
Broad on the left before him lay, 

For many a mile, the Bornan way. 
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xxvir. 

A moment now he slack’d his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ; 

Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 

And loosen’d in the sheath his brain 1. 

On Minto-crags the moonbeams glint, ^ 

Where Barnhill hew’cl his bed of flint ; 

Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 

Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 290 

Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy ; 

Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robber’s horn ; 

Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 

Ambition is no cure for love ! 

r ^ 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence pass’d Deloraine, 

To ancient Biddel’s fair domain, 300 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come ; 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam, r 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

In vain ! no torrent, deep or broad, 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 

And the water broke o’er the saddlebow ; 

Above the foaming tide, i ween, " 

Scarce half the charger’s neck was seen ; 010 

For he was barded from couj^ter to biil, 

And the rider was armed complete in mail ; 
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Never heavier man and horse 
StemnTd a midnight torrent’s force. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say, 

Was daggled by the dashing spray ; 

Yet, through good heart, and Our Ladye’s grace. 

At length he gained the landing place. 

XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the marclnman won, 

And sternly sliook his plumed heail, 320 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon ; 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unliallow’d morn arose, 

When first the Scott and Cai'r were foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray, 

Prize to the victor of the day ; 

When Horae and Douglas, in the van, 

Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring elan, m 

Till gallant Cessford’s lieartdilood dear 

Reek’d on dark Elliot’s Border spear. 330 

XXXI. 

^ In bitter i^jiood he spurred fast, 

And soon the hatexn^ieath was jiast ; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan, 

Old Melros’ rose, and fair Tweed ran : 

Like some tall rock with lichens grey, 

• Seem’d dimly* huge, tlie dark Abbaye. 

When Hawick he pass’d, had curfew rung, 

Now midnight lauds were in Melrose sung. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale, 

In solemn wise did rise and fail, 310 

Like that vdld harp, whose magic tone 
Is waken’d by the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reach’d, ’twas silence all ; 


% 
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He meetly stabled his steed in stall, 
And sought the convent’s lonely wall 


Here paused the harp ; and with its swell 
The Master’s fire and courage fell ; 

Dejectedly, and low, he Imw’d, 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He seem’d to seek, in every eye, 350 

If they approved his minstrelsy ; 

And, diffident of present praise, 

Somewhat he spoke of former days, 

And how old age, and wand’ring long, . 

Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 

The Duchess and her daughters fair, 

And every gentle lady there, 

Each after each in due degree, 

Gave praises to his melody ; ^ 

His lund was true, his voice was clear, iUJO 

And much they long’d the rest to hear, 

Encouraged thus, the Aged Man, 

After meet rest, again began. 


CANTO SECOND 


If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day, 

Gild, but to ftdui, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
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Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
Wlien distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go — but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 


IL 

Short halt did Deloraine make there ; 

Little reck’d he of the scene so fair : 

With dagger’s hilt, on the wicket strong, 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

“ Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late ? ” — 
‘^^rom Branksome I,” the warrior cried ^ 

And straight the wicket open’d wide : 

For Branksonie’s Chiefs had in l5attle stood. 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 

And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ repose. 
• 

, HI. 

Bold Deloraine his errand said ; 

The porter bent his humble head ; 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod, 

And noiseless step, the path lie trod ; 

The arched cloister, far and wide, 

Bang to the warrior’s clanking stride, 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He enter’d the cell of the ancient priest, 

And lifted his barred aventayle, 

To hail the Monk of St, Mary’s aisle. 
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IV. 

“ The Ladye of Branksome greets thee by rue ; 

Says, that the fated hour is come, 

And that to-night I shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb.” — 

From sackcloth couch the Monk arose, 

With toil his stiffen’d limbs lie rear’d ; 

A hundred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangely on the Knight look’d he, 

And his blue eyes gleam’d wild and wide ; 

“ And darest thou, Warrior ! seek to seci 
What heaven and hell alike would hide ? 

My breast, in belt of iron pent, 

With^shirt of hair and scourge of thorn ; 

For threescore years, in penance spent. 

My knees those flinty stones have worn ; 

Yet all too little to atone 
For knowing what should ne’er be known. 
Would’st thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance dric, 

Yet wait thy latter end witji fear — 

Then, daring Warrior, follow me - 

VI. 

“Penance, father, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When I ride on a Border foray: 

Other prayer can I none ; 

So speed me my errand, and let me be gone.”- 
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VIT. 

Again on the Knight lookVl the Churchman old, 70 
And again he sighed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long since by, 
When his limbs were strong, and his courage was 
high : — 

Now, slow and faint, he led the way. 

Where, cloisterM round, the garden lay ; 

The pillar'd arches were over their head, 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

VI 1 1. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bi'ight, 80 

Glisten’d with the dew of night ; 

JiFor herb, nor floweret, glisten’d there, ^ 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fa,ir. 

The Monk gazed long on tlie^lovcly moon, 

Then into the night he looked forth ; 

And red aiid bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 

So hafl he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth ii^ glittering scpiadrons start ; 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 90 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so blight, 

That spirits were riding the northern light. 


IX. 

By a steel-clench’d postern door, 

They enter’d now the chaifcel tall ; 
The darken’d roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty and liglit and small : 
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The key-stone that lockM each ribl^ed aisle, 

Was a lleiir-cle-lys, or a qnatre-feuille ; 

The corbells were carved grotesqiui a,nd .I’Titu ; 100 

And the pillars, witli cluster’d shafts so trim, 

With base and with capital doiirish’d around, 

Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands had bound 

X. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner riven. 

Shook to the cold night- wind of he.avam, 

Around the screened altaFs pale ; 

And there the dying lamps did burn, 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

0 gallant Chief of Otterburne ! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale ! 110 

0 fading honours of the dead ! 

0 high ambition, lowly laid I 

XL 

' ' f 

The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the ojiku* wand/ 

In many a freakish knot, hfxd twined ; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 

And ciianged the willow-wreaths to stone. 120 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Show’d many a prophet, and many a saint, 

Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, his Cross of Eed 
Triumphant Michael brandislied, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moonbeam kiss’d the holy pane, 
i And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 
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XIL 

They sate them down on a marble stone,-- 
(A Scottish monarch slept below ;) 

Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone 
“ I was not always a man of woe ; 

For Paynim countries I have trod, 

And fought beneath the Cross of God : 

Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 
And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 


xin. 

“ In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott ; 

A Wizard, of such dreaded fame, 

That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 140 

Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

%The bells would ring in Notre^Dame 
Some of his skill he taught to me ; 

And, Warrior, I could say to tlfae 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 

. And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone. 

But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 

And for^iaving but thought them my heart within, 

A treble penange must be done. 

XIV. 

“When Michael lay on his dying bed, 150 

His conscience was awakened : 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed : 

I was in Spain when the morning rose, 

But I stood by bis bed ere evening close. 

The words may not again be said, 

That he spoke to me, on death -bed laid ; 
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They would rend thi« Abbaye’s massy iiav<‘, 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

XV. 

“I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 160 

That never moi’tal might therein look : 

And never to tell where it was liid, 

Save at his Chief of Branksome’s need : 

And when that need was past and o’er, 

Again the volume to restore. 

I buried him on St. Michael’s night, 

When the bell toll’d one, and the moon was bright, 
And I dug his chamber among tlic dead, 

When the floor of the chancel was staineti red, 

That his patron’s cross might over him wavt‘, 170 
And scare the fi-ends from the Wizard’s grave. 

XVI. 

“ It w£^ a night of woe and dread, 

When Michael jn the tomb I laid ! 

Strange sounds along the chancel pass’<l, 

The banners waved without a blast,” — 

— Still spoke the Monk, when the bell toll’d one . 

I tell you, that a braver man ^ ^ 

Than William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Against a foe ne’er spurr’d a steed ; 

Yet somewhat was he chill’d with dread, IBO 

And his hair did'biistle upon his head. 

xvn. 

“ Lo, Warrior 1 now the Cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 

Within it burns a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night : 

That lamp shall burn unquenchably, 

Until the eteiml d^ shall be.” — 
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Slow moved the Monk to the broa<l flagstone, 
Which the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a secret nook ; 

An iron bar the Warrior took ; 

And the Monk made a sign with his wither’d hand 
The grave’s huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With beating heart to the task he went ; 

His sinewy frame o’er the grave-stone bent ; 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows, like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strengtli, 

Tliat he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you had been there, to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously, 

Stream’d upward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof ! 

No earthly flame blasted e’er so blight : ^ 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 

And, issuing fi’om tlie tomb, 

Show’d the Monk’s co\yl, and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-brow’d Wander’s mail, 

And kiss’d his waving plume. 

^ XIX. 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver roll’d, 

He seem’d some seventy winters old ; 

A palmer’s amice wrapp’d him round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea : 

His left hand held his Book of Might ; 

A silver cross was in his right ; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee : 
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High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fellest fiemls had shook. 

And all nnrnliled was his face ; 

They trusted his soxil had gotten grace. 

XX. 

Often had William of Deloraine ** 

Bode through the battle’s blood}' plain, 

And trampled down the 'wa,rriors slain, 

And neither known remorse nor awe ; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own'd ; 

His breath came thick, his head swam round, 

When this strange scene of deatln he saw. 230 

Bewilder’d and unnerved he stood, 

And the priest pray’d fervently and loud : 

With eyes averted prayed he ; 

He might not endure the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXI. 

And when the priest his deruth-prayor Iiad ]>ra}'’d, 

Thus unto Deloraine he said : — 

‘‘Now, speed thee what tliou liast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue ; 

For, those, thou mayst not look upon, 240 

Are gathering fast round the^'yawning stone ! ” 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frown’d ; 

But the glare of the sepulchral light, 

Perchance, had dazded the Warrior’s sight. 

xxn. , ; ' 

When the huge stone sunk o’er the tomb, 

The night xetunr’d in double gloom : 
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For the moon had gone down, and the stars were few ; 
And, as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 261 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain, 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

’Tis said, as through the aisles they pass’d, 

They heard strange noises on the blast ; 

And through the cloister-galleries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the cliancel wall. 

Loud sobs, and langliter louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, 260 

Because these spells were broxight to day, 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 

XXllI. 

“ Now, hie thee hence,” the Father said, 

“ A^id when we are on death-bed laid, m 
O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St. J olin, 

* Forgive our souls for the deed we*[)ave done ! ” 

The Monk return’d him to liis cell, 

And many a prayer and penance sped ; 

When the convent met at the noontirle Ixdl — 270 

The Monk of St. Mary’s aisle was dead ! 

Before the cross wa%the body laid, 

With hands clasp’d fast, as if still he pray’d. 


XXIV. 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind, 

And strove his hardihood to find : 

He was glad when he pass’d the tomb* stones grey, 
Which girdle round the fair Abbaye ; 

For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 

Felt like a load upon his breast ; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twined, 280 
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Shook, like tliu aspen lea.ves in wind. 

Full fain was he when the (hiAvn of day, 
Began to brighten (Jlieviot grt>v ; 

He joy’d to see the cheerful light, 

And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might. 


The sun had brigliten’d < heviot grey, 

The sun had ])nghten'd the ( ‘arte]'’vS side ; 

And soon beneath the rising day 

Smiled Branksome towers and l\‘vi<jt’s tide. 

The wild birds told tlieir warbling taky 290 

And waken’d every flower that bicnvs ; 

And peeped forth the violet pakg 

And spread her breast the mountain rose. 

And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler than the violet ])ale, 

She^arly left her sleepless bed, 

The fairest maid of Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why does fair Margaret so early awakt?, 

AikF cion her kirtle so hastilie ; 

And the silken knots, which in hurry she would nnCce, ^ 
Why tremble her slemhri* lingers to tie ; 301 

Why does she stop, and look often around, 

As she glides down tlie secret stair ; 

And why does she pat the sliaggy blood-houmi, 

As she rouses him up from lus ; 

And, though she passes the postern alone, 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown ? 

xxvin 

The Ladye steps in doubt and di’ead, 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 
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The Ladye caresses the rough blooddiound, 310 

Lest his voice should waken the castle round ; 

The watchman^s bugle is not blown, 

For he was her fostei'-father’s son ; 

And she glides through tlie greenwood at dawn of 
light, 

To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight, 
xxvni. 

The Knight and Ladye fair are met, 

And under the hawthorn's boughs are set. 

A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath the hawtliorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall ; 320 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall : 

And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 

Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 

Whi»n the half sigh her swelling breast % 

Against the silken ribbon prest ; 

^When her blue eyes their secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 

Where would you find the peerless fair, 

With Margaret of Branksome might compare ! 

<% 

^xix. 

And now, fair dames, methinks I see 330 

You listen to my minstrelsy ; 

Your waving locks ye backward throw, 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow : 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale, 

Of two tnie lovers in a dale ; 

And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove ; 

Swore he might at her feet expii'e, 

But never, never cease to love ; 
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And how she blush’d and how she sigh’d, 340 

And, half consenting, half denied, 

And said that she would die a inaid ; — 

Yet, might the bloody fend be stay'd, 

Henry of Craustouii, and only he, 

Margaret of Branksome’s elioiee should be. 

XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hope.s are vain ! 

My harp has lost the enchanting strain ; 

Its lightness would my age reprove : 

My hairs are grey, my limbs are old, 

My heart is dead, iny veins are cold : 350 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 


XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss’d o’er by eld, 

The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held, 

And held chis crested helm aial spear : 

That Dwarf was scarce an eartldy man, 

If the tales were true that of him ran 
Through all the Border, far and near, 

Twas said, when the Baron a-huntmg rode 
Through Reedsdale’s glens, but rarely trode, 

He heard a voice cry, “ Lost ! lost I lost 1 ” 360 

And, like tennis-ball by racket toss’d, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three, 

Made from the gprse this elfin shape, ^ 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape, 

And lighted at Lord Cranstoun’s knee. 

Lord Oranstoun was some whit dismay’d ; 

’Tis said that five good miles he rade, 

To rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four, 
iVnd the Dwarf was first at the cnstle door. 370 
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Use lessens marvel, it is said : 

This elvisli Uwarf with the Bai’on staid : 
Little he ate, and less he spoke, 

Nor mingled with the menial hock : 

And oft apai't his arms lie toss\l, 

And often niutter’d ‘‘ Lost ! lost ! lost ! ” 

He was waspish, arch, and litherlie, 

But well Lord Cranstoiin served he : 

And he of his service was full fain ; 

For once he had been ta’en or slain, , . 

An it had not been for his ministry. 

All between Home and Hermitage, 

Talk’d of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin-Page. 

XXXI II. 

For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 

And took with him this elvish Page, 

^ To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes 
For there, beside our Ladye’s lake, 

An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he \vouId pay his vows. 

But the Lad^e of Branksome gatlier’d a band 
Of the best that would ride at her command : 

The try sting-place was Newark Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither ainain, 

And thither came John of Thirlestane, 

And thither came William of Deloraine ; 

They were tliree hundred spears and three. 
Through Douglas-burn, up Yarrow stream, 
Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 

They came to St. Mary’s lake ere day ; 

But the chapel was void, and the Baron away. 
They burn’d the chapel for very rage, 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun’s GoblimPage. 
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XX XIV. 

And now, in BTanksomo’s g-ood gro(‘nwoo<l, 

As iindtT the aged oa,k he stood. 

The Baron’s cour.ser pricks Ids ears, 

As if a distant noise he Iiears. 

Tlie Dwarf waves his long lean arm on liigli, 

And signs to the lovers to |)art and lly : 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret through the iiazel grove, 410 

Flew like the startled cushat-dove : 

The Dwarf the stirrup held and rtdn ; 

Vaulted the knight on his steed {iniain, 

And, pondering deep that morning's sceiui, 

Rode eastward through the hawthorns green. 


While thus he pour’d the lengthen’d tale,^ 

The Minstrel’s voice began to fail : 

Full slyly smiled the observant |>a.ge, .. 

And gave the wither’d hand of age 
A goblet, crown’d with mighty wine, 420 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high, 

And, while the big drop fill’d Ids eye, 

Pray’d God to bless the D^xchess long, 

And all who cheer’d a son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to see 
How long, how deep, how zealously, 

The precious juice the Minstrel quaff’d ; ’ ' 

And he, emboldenkl by the draught, 

Look’d gaily back to them, and laugh’d. 430 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 

SwelFd his old veins, and clieer’d his soul ; 

A lighter, livelier prelude ran, 

Ere thus his tale again began. 
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CANTO THIRD. 

I. 

And said I that luy liml>s were old, 

And said I that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fire wa,s fled, 

And my poor wither’d heart was dead, 

And that I might not sing of love? ™ 

How could I, to the dearest tlieme 
That ever warm’d a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 

How could I name love’s very name, 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ! 10 

II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepher<rs reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In\alls, in gay attire is seiu) ; 

^ In hamlets, dances on the green. ^ 

Love rules the court, the camp, tlie grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven i.s love. 

in. 

So thought Lord C?anstoiin, as I ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender scene, 

He rode through Branksome’s hawthorn green. 20 
But the Page shouted wild and shrill, 

And scarce his helmet could he don. 

When downwaixl from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking <m. 

That warrior’s steed, so dap])le-grcy, 

Was dark with sweat, and spla.sh’d witli clay ; 

His armour red with many a stain : 

He seem’d in such a weary plight, 
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As if he had ridden the livednno- nii^ht ; 

For it was Williani of Dcioniiiie. ;j0 

IV. 

But no whit wearv did h<‘ seern, 

When, dancing in tlie snini v l>eam, 

He marW the crane on tin? UaronV ert‘st, ; 

For his ready sj)ear was in his ri'st. 

Few were the words, ami st(‘rn and In'gfi, 

That inarkVl the foenieids ftoida! hate ; 

For question fierce, and prnnd re|>ly, 

Give signal soon of din; dchafe. 

Their very coursers seeing to know 

That each was other’s morhil foe, 40 

And snorted fire, when wlnjoPd arotind, 

To give each knight his vantage-ground. 

V. 

f 4R . 1 ^ 

In rapid round tin* Baron lient ; 

He sigh'd a wgli, and pra,\'’d a [irayer ? ^ 

The prayer was to his jwUu’on s;tint, 

The sigh was to iiis ladye fair. 

Stout Deioraine nor sigh’d nor pravM, 

Nor saint, nor ladye, call’d t<» aid ; 

But he stoop'd his head, and couch’d Im Apinir. 

And spurr’d his steed to fulf care(;r. ' fg; 

The meeting of these chain|>i(uiw proud 
Seem'd like the bursting thuuder^cloml 

vn ^ 

Stern was the dint the lk>rd*.;n?r lent ! 

The stately Baron liaekwards btud ; 

Bent backwards to bis horse’s fail, 

And hm plumes went scattering on t\m gale ; 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true, 

Into a thousand flinders ihw. 
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But OraiiHtoiiii’.s lance, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like .silk, the Borderer’s mail 
Tlirough shield, and jack, and acton, past, 
Dei'p ill his bosom broke at last. — 

Still sate the \va,rrior, saddle-fast, 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 

].)o\vn went the steed, the girthing broke, 
Hurl’d on a hea]) lay man and lioi*se. 

The Baron onward pass’d his course ; 

Nor knew — so giddy roll’d his brain — 

His foe lay stretcli’d upon the plain. 

VIT. 

But when he rein’d his courser round, 

And saw his foemau on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 

He bade his page to stanch the wound, 

,^nd there Ix^side the warrior stay, 

And ti'.nd liim in liis donhtful state, 

« And lead him to Eranksome castl^vgate : 

His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 

^‘This shalt thou do witliout delay : 

No longer Jiere niyself may stay ; 

Unless the swifter I speed away, 

Short slirift will be^at my dying day." 

viir. 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 

The (ioblin-Page behind abode ; 

His lord’s command he ne’er withstood, 
Tliough small his pleasure to do good. 

As the corslet oif he took, 

The dwarf espied the Mighty Book 1 
Much he marvell’d a knight of jiride, 

Like a book-bosomM priest should ride : 
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He thought not to aearch or stanoh t he w.ouei, 
Until the secret he had found. 


IX, 

The iron band, the iron clasp, 

Eesisted long the elfin grasp : 

For when the first he had uiuinjM*, 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron (.clasps, that iron band, 

Would not yield to un<dirist<*n’il hand, 

Till he smear’d tin' cover o’lT 
With the Bonhu’er’s <airdlt*d gore ; 

A moment then tlu* volume spre;nb 
And one short spell th<*rein he read, 

It had much of ghiniour might, 

Could make a ladye seem a kniglit ; 

The eobw(d)s (Ui a dungeon wall 
Seen^tapestry in Imdly hall : # 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A shecling sectm a palaee large. 

And youth seem age, and age semu vuutb 
All was dcdusion, nought was truth. 


l(K) 


* 


1 10 


X, • 0m 

He had not read another hjh*}!. 

When on his cheek a Vudlet fell. 

So fierce, it stretehM him on ilu! plain, 

Beside the wounded Deioraine. 

From the ground lie rest? di.-unayVt, 

And shook his huge ami matted head ; 

One word he mutter’d ami m* rm»re, 

“Man of age^ thou smitest sore 
No more the Elfm I’age durst try 
Into the wondrous Book to pry ; 

The clasps, tliough sim»arVi witli Uhi i?diun gme, 
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Sh\it faster than they were before. 
He hi<I it underneath his cloak — 
Now, if you ask wlio j^ave the stroke 
I cannot tell, so mot I thrive ; 

It was not given by man alive. 


XI. 

Unwillingly himself he addressM 
To do his master’s high behest ; 

Me lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse ; 

He led him into Branksome Hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all 
And each did after swear and say, 

There only passM a wain of hay. 

Lie took him to Lord David’s tower, 

Even to the Ladye’s secret bower ; 

A?ld, but that stronger spells were spread, 
And the door might not be opened, 

He had laid him on her very betl 
Whate’er he did of gfamarye, 

Was always done malicion.sly ; 

He flung the warrior on the ground, 

And the blood well’d freshly from the wound. 

XIL 

As he repass’d the outer court, 

He spied the fair young child at sport : 

He tliought to train him to the wood ; 

For, at a wo!‘d, be it understood, 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 
Seem’d to the boy, !some comrade gay 
Led him forth to the woods to play ; 

On the drawbridge the warders stout 
Saw a terrier and Inrcher imssing out. 
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He led the boy o’er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland In’ook ; 

The rmining stream dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvish shape he took. 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, r 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child ; 

Or, with his fingers long and lean, 

Had strangled him in fiendish sjileen : 160 

But his awful mother he had in di*ead, 

And also his power was limited ; 

So he blit scowl’d on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding cross’d, 

And laugh’d, and shouted, “ Lost 1 lost ! lost ! — 


XIV. 

Full sore amazed at the wondrous change. 
And frighteiikl as a child niiglit be,* 

At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of gram ary e, 

The child, amidst the forest bower, 

Stood rooted like a lily flower ; 

And when at length, with Jfrembling pace, 
He sought to find where Braiiksome lay, 
He fear’d to see that grisly face 
Glare from some thicket on his way. 
Thus, s tartin g oft, he journey’d on, 

■ And deeper in the wood is gone, — 

For aye the more he sought his way, 

The farther still he went astray, — 

, Until he heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound. 


(T 
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XV. 

And hark ! and hark ! the deep-mouth’d bark 
Comes niglier still, and Higher : 

Bursts on the path a dark blood -hound, 

His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 

And his red eye sliot fire. 

Soon as the wilderM child saw he, 

He flew at him right furiousUe. 

I ween yon would have seen with joy 
The bearing of the gallant boy, 

When, worthy of his noble sire, 

His wet cheek glowkl ’twixt fear and ire ! 

He faced the blood-hound manfully, 

And held his little bat on high ; 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bay’d, 

But still in act to spring ; 

When dash’d an archer through the glad^ 

And when he saw the lioiind was stay’d, 

He drew his tough bow-strin^if ; 

But a rough voice cried, Shoot not, hoy I ' ' 
Ho I shoot not, Edward — ’Tis a boy ! ” 

» XVI. 

The speaker issuec? from the wood, 

And check’d his fellow’s surly mood, 

And quell’d the ban-dog’s ire : 

He was an English yeoman good, 

And born in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow-deer 
Five hundred feet him fro ‘ 

With hand more true, and eye more clear, 

No archer bended bow. 

His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 

Set off his aun-burn’d face : 
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XVIL 

His kirtle, made of forest green, 

Reach’d scantly to his knee ; 

And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbish’d sheaf bore he ; 

His buckler, scarce in breadth a span. 

No larger fence had he ; 

He never counted him a man, 

Would strike below the knee •. 

His slacken’d bow was in his hand, 

And the leash, that was his blood -hound’s bs^d. 230 

# XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm, 

But held him with his powerful arm, 

That he might neither fight nor flee ; 

For when the Red-Cross spied he, ^ 

The boy strove long and vi(»4ently. 

Now, by St. George,” the archer cries, 

“ Edward, methinks we have a prize ! 

This boy’s fair face, and courage free. 

Show he is come of high degree.”— 

XIX. 

Yes I I am come of high degree, 240 

For I am the heir of bold Buccleuch ; 

And, if thou dost, not set me free, 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue ! 


Old England’s sign, St. George’s cross. 
His barret-cap did grace ; 

His bugle-horn hung by his side, 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 
Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 
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For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 

And William of Deloraine, good at need, 

And every Scott, from Esk to Tweed ; 

And, if thou dost not let me go, 

Despite thy arrows, and thy bow, 

111 have thee hang’d to feed the crow ! ” 

m 

XX. 

Gramercy, for thy good-will, fair boy I 250 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 

And art the son of such a man. 

And ever comest to thy command, 

Our wardens had need to keep good order ; 

My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

■ Thou’lt make diem work upon the B<H’der. 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me, 

Fof good I^rd„pacre shalt thou see ; ^ 

I think our work is well begun, 260 

• When we have taken thy father^ son.” 

XXT. 

^ Although the child was led away, 

«» In Bi’anksome still he seemM to stay, 

For so the Dwarf Ms part did ])lay ; 

And, in the shape of tliat young boy, 

He wrought the castle much annoy * '' 

^ The comrades of the young Buccleuch 

He pinch’d, and l^eat, and overthrew ; 

Nay, some of them he wellnigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken- tire, 270 

And, as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 

He lighted the match of his bandelierj 
And wofully scorch'd the hackbixteerJ 
It may be hardly thought or said, 
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The mischief that the urchin inarle, 

Till many of the castle guess’d, 

That the young Baron was possess’d ! 

XXII. 

Well I ween the charm he held • 

The noble Ladye had soon dispell’d ; 

But she was deeply busied then 280 

To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wonder’d to find him lie, 

On the stone threshold stretch’d along ; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 
Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong, 

Because, despite her precept dread, 

Perchance he in the Book hacj read ; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood, 

And it was earthly steel and wood. 

fk * 

# . XXIII. • 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 290 

And with a charm she stanch’d the blood ; 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : 

” — ■ • 

No longer by his couch she stood ; 

But she has ta’en the brokSi lance, 

And wash’d it from the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er. 

William of Deloraine, in trance, 

Whene’er she turned it round and round, 

Twisted as if she gall’d his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 300 

That he should be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of a night and day. 

Full long she toil’d ; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and. true. 

\000~ZI 
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XXIV. 

So pass’d the day — the evening fell, 

’Twas near the tiine of cnrfew bell *, 

The air was mild, the wind was ealin, 

The stream was smooth, the dew was })alni ; 
E’en the rnde watchman, on tlie tower, 
Enjoy’d and bless’d the lovely hour. 

Far more fair Margaret loved and Irless’d 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone*, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone ; 
Touch’d a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green. 
Her golden hair stream’d free from band, 
Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes solicit the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star, 

> 

XXV. 

H ^ 

Is yon the star, o’er Penchryst, Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken. 

And, spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its l«ose tresses on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the ^^estern star ? — 

0, ’tis tlie beacon-blaze of war ! 

Scarce could she draw' her tighten’d breath, 
For well she knew the fire of dcjath ! 

XXVI. 

The Warder view’d it blazing strong, 

And blew bis war-note loud arnl hnig, 

Till, at the high and liaughty sound, : , . ' . 

Bock, wood, and river, rung around. 

The blast alarm’d the festal hall, 
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And startled forth the warriors all ; 

Far downward, in the castle yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly tossM, 
Were in the blaze half-seen, half -lost ; 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was redden’d by the torches’ glare, 

Stood in the midst, with gesture ])roud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud : — 

“ On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, 

And three are kindling on i^riesthaughswire ; 
Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scbut 

Mount, mount^for Branksome, every man f 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 

That ever are true and stout — 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 

For when they see the bkzing bale, 

Elliots and Armstrongs never fail. — 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life ! 

And warn the Warder of *ulie strife. 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 

Our kin, and clans, and friends, to raise.” 

XXVIII. 

, Fair Margaret, from the turret head, 

Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread, 

While loud the harness rung, 

As to their seats, With clamour dread. 

The ready horsemen sprung : 
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And trampling hoofs, aiul iron coats, 

And leaders’ voices, mingled notes, 

And out ! and out ! 

In hasty rout, 

The horsemen gallop’d forth ; 

Dispersing to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north, 

To view their coming enemies, 

'And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-hre’s slumbering brand, 
And ruddy bluali’d the heaven : 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret higli, 
Waved like a blood-Hag on the sky. 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And ss)on a score of fires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliflf, were seen ; 
Sach with warlike tidings fraught 
Each from each the signal caught ; 

Each after each they glaneetl to sight, 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleam’dnon many a dtrsky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonel;)^ earn ; - : 

On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 

XXX. 

The livelong night in Branksorne rang 
The ceaseless sound of steel ; 
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The castle-bell, with backward clang, 

Sent forth the lannn peal : 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 

Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower. 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 
Was frequent heard the changing guard, 
And watch-word from the sleepless ward ; 
While, wearied by the endless din, 
Blood-hound and ban-dog yell’d within. 


XXXI. 

The noble Dame, amid the broil, 

Shared the grey Seneschal’s high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile ; 

Cheer’d the young knights, and council sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. ^ 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 

Nor of his p,urabers knew they aught, 

Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said that there were thousands ten ; 
And others ween’d that it was nought 
But Level! Clans, or Tynedale naen, 

Who came to gather in black mail ; 

And Liddesdale, with small avail,' ' 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 

So pass’d the anxious night away, 

And welcome was the peep of day. 


Ceased the high sound— the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song ; 

And marvel much, in helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend — no daughter dear, 
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His wandering toil to share and cheer ; 
No son to be his father’s stay, 

And guide him on the rugged wav 'i- 
“ Ay, once he had — but he was dead ! - 

Upon the harp he stoop’d his Jiead, 

And busied himself the strings withal, 

To hide the tear, that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, soft and slow, 

Arose a father’s iiotes of woe. 


CANTO FOUITIMI. 


Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-f?res blaze no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ihle 
Alo^g thy wild and willow’d sliore ; 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or liill. 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, • 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they roll’d lipon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started* at the bugle-horn. 

1i. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it cliange in ceascdess How, 
Eetains each grief, retains eacli crime 
Its earliest course was doom’d to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is stained with past and present tefirs. 

Low as that tide has ebb’d with, in e, 

It still refieets to Memory’s eyt,^ 

The hour my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. ^ 
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Why, when the volleying musket ])lay’(l 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ? — 
Eiiongh— he died the death of fame ; 
Enough— he died with conquering Grieme. 


Now over Border dale and fell, 

Full wide and far was terror spread ; 

For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 

The frighten’d flocks and herds were pent 30 

Beneath the peel’s rude battlement ; 

And maids and matrons dropp’d the tear, 

While ready warriors seiz’d the spear. 

From Branksome’s towers, the watchman’s eye 
Dun wreaths of distant.snjoke can spy, ^ 

"Wnich, curling in the rising sun, 

Show’d southern ravage was begun. ^ 

IV. 


Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried — 
Prepare ye all for blows and blood I 
Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 
Comes wading through the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedaie snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock j 
It was but last St. Barnabright 
They sieged him a whole summer night, 
But fled morning ; well they knew 
In vain he never twang’d the yew. 

Right sh^rp has been the evening shower 
That drojlT'e him from his Liddel tower : 
And, by my faith,” the gate- ward said, 

“ I think ’twill prove a Warden-Raid.” 
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V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy nag, 

That through a bog, from hag to hag, 

Could bound like any Billhope stag. 

It bore his wife and chikh’en twain ; 

A lialf-clothed serf was all their train ; 

His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark -bin w’d, 

Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 
Laughed to her friends among the crowd. 
He was of stature passing tall. 

But sparely formed, and lean withal ; 

A batter’d morion on his brow ; 

A leather jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 

A Border a.xe behind was slung ; 

His'^pear, six Scottish ells in length, ^ 
Seemed newly dyed with gore ; 

His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 
His haixly partner bore. 


vr. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the Pniglish foe : — 

“Belted Will HowardTs marching here, 
And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear, 
And all the G-erman hackbut-men, 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

* They cross’d the Liddel at curfew hour, 
And burned my little lonely tower : 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ! 

It had not been burnt this year and more. 
Barn-yard and dwelling, l)laji;ing bright, 
Served to guide me on my flight ; 
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But I was chased tlie livciuiig 

Black John of Akesliaw, and Fergus Gra’iuc, 

Fast upon my traces came, 

Until I turned at Priesthangli Scroifg, 

And shot their horses in the ])og, 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright — 

I had him long at liigh des])ite : 

He drove my cows last Eastern’s uiglit.” 

Vfl. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdah;, 

Fast hnn-ying in, confii’in’d tlu' tnJe ; 

As far as they could judge by kum, 

Three hours would bring to Teviot’s strain 
Three thousand armed Englishmen — 
Meanwhile, full many a ^varlike l>and, 
From Teviot, Aill, and'Ettrick shmle, 

Came in, their Chiefs defence to aid. ^ 
There was saddling and mounting in haste, 
There wjvs pricking o’er moor and lea ; 

He that was last at tht^ trystinggilace 
Was but lightly held of I I is gay ladju*, 

VI rr. 

From fair St. Mary’s silver wave, 

From dreary Gamescleugli’s dusky height, 
His ready lances Thirlestanc Imive 
Array’d beneath a banner liriglit. 

The tressured deur-de-lucedie claims, 

To wreathe his sliield, since royal James, 
Encamp’d by Fala’s mossy wave, 

The proud distinction grateful gave, 

For faith ’mid feudal jars ; 

What time, save Thirlesbuie alone, 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 
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And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 

Yon sheaf of spears his crest has boi ne ; 
Hence his high motto shines reveal’d — 
Heady, aye ready,” for the field. 

IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steel’d, 

With many a moss-trooper came on ; 

And azure in a golden field. 

The stars and crescent graced Iiis shield, 
Without the bend of Murdieston./ 

Wide lay his lands round Oak wood tower, 
And wide round haunted Castle-Ower ; 
High over Borthwick’s mountain fiood. 

His wood-embosom’d mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen,*so deep below. 

The herds of plunder’d England low ; 

His? bold retainers’ daily food, 

And bought with danger, blows, and blood. 
* Marauding chief I his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight ; 

Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s cliarms. 
In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 
And still, ill age, he spurnM at rest, 

And still his brows ^he helmet press’d, 
Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow : 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band ; 

A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand. , 


X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwai't band, 

Came trooping down the Todshawhill ; 
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By the sword they won thoir laod. 

And by tlic sword they Imld it st ill. 

Hearken, Ladyo, to the tale, 

How thy sires won fair Eskdnle. 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair. 

The Beatti.soii.s were his vassals thi>re. 

The Earl was oentle, and mild of mood. 

The vassals were warlike, and Iteive, and rude ; 

High of heart, and hanghty of word, 

Little they rcck’il of a tame liege l/oid. 

The Earl into fair Kskdale eann' 

Homage and seignory I : 

Of Gilbert the ( ialliard a Imriot, he sought. 

Saying, “Give tliy best steed, as a, vassal ought.” 

“Dear to me is niy bonny white .steed, 

Oft has he help’d me at pinelsof need : 

Lord and Earl though timn he. 1 trow,^ 

I cap rein Bneksfoot better than lhou.” - e ,, 

Word on word gave find to lire. 

Till so liii'-ljlv'^lflji/**’*! in\ r 

Bnt that the Karl tli<* 

The vassals there their Itirrl ha<l shuH. 

Bore he plitnl both whip aiel >pur, 

As he tir^(‘<l his steed throu’ih I’-skflfile iiihuj ; 

And it fell down a. wearv 
Just on the threshnhi of liranksoiao -ate. 
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Tile Kaid was a wrathfid ittati to 
Full fain avenged would he he. 

In haste to Brauk.soiue'K hf»rd he spoke, 
Saying, ‘‘Take th<‘se tniiho's to thy yuke ; 
For a cast of hawks, and a. pursf: of gulsi, 

All Eskdale Pll sell thee, to ha ve and lodd : 
Beshre^ tl»y lieart, of the Beat44st»ns^ eia.n 
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If tliou leavest on Eske a landed man ; ' ’ 180 

But spare Woodkerrick^s lands alone, 

For he lent me his horse to escape upon.” i 
A glad man then was Branksome bold, 

Down he flung him the purse of gold ; 

To Eskdale soon he spurr’d amain, 

And with him five hundred riders has ta’en. 

He left his merrymen in the mist of the hill, 

And bade them hold them close and still ; 

And alone he wended to the plain, 

To meet with the Galliard and all his train. 190 

To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said : 

Know thou me for thy liege-lord and head ; 

Deal not with me as with M orton tame, 

For Scotts play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in pea(3e my hefiot due, 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt rue. 

I:^my horn I three times wind, ^ 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in mind.” — 


XII. 

Loudly the Beattison laughed in scorn ; 

“ Little «are we for thy winded horn. 200 

Ne’er shall it be ^le Galliard’s lot 
To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot, 

With rusty spur and miry boot.” — 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 

That the dun deer started at fair Craikcross ; 

He blew again so loud and clear, 

Through the grey mountain-mist there did lances 
appear ; 

And the third blast rang with such a din, 

That the echoes answer’d from Pentounliim, 210 
And all his riders came lightly in. 
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Then had you seen a gallant shock, 

When saddles were emptied, and lam^es broke ! 

For each scornful word the Galliar<l had said, 

A Beattison on the field was laid. 

His own good sword the chieftain drew, 

And he bore the Galliard through and through ; 
Where the Beattisons’ blood mix’d with the rill, 

The Galliard’s Haugh men call it still. 

The Scotts have scatter’d the Beattison clan, 220 
In Eskdale they left but one lainhul man. 

The valley of Eske, from the moutli to the sourci', 

Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 


XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Hcc^^^lshaw came, 

And warriors more than I may name, 
From^Yarrow-cleugh to Hindhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhonselie to Chester-glen. 

Troop’d man aiwl horse, and bow and spear ; ^ 

Their gathering word was Bellenden. 

And better hearts o’er Border sod 230 

To siege or rescue never rode. 

The Ladye mark’d the aids come in^. r 

And high her heart of p|:ido arose : 

She bade her youthful son attend, 

That he might know his father’s friend, 

And learn to face his foes. 

“ The boy is ripe to look on war ; 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 

And his true arrow struck afa/ 

The raven’s nest upon the cliff ; 240 

The red cross, on a southern breast, 

Is broader than the leaven’s nest : 

Thou, Whitslade, shalt teach hin) his weapon to wield, 
And o’er him hold his father’s shield.”— ' 
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XIV. 

Well may you think, the wily page 
Cared not to face the Ladye sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear, 

And shriekTl, and shed full many a tear, 

And moanVl and plainM in manner wild. 

The attendants to the Ladye told. 

Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 

She blush’d blood-red for very shame 
“ Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view ; 
Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch ! — 

Watt Tinlimi, thou shalt be his guide 
To Rangleburn’s lonely side. — 

Sure some f^l ^nd has cursed our line, 

That coward should ere be son of mine I ” — 

* 

XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn ha(?, 

To guide the counterfeited lad. 

Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen’d elfish freight, 

He boltetl, sprung, and rear’d amain, 

Nor heeded bit, irbr curb, nor rein. 

It cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile ; 

But as a shallow brook they cross’d. 

The elf, amid the running stream, 

His figure chang’d, like form in dream, 

And fled, and shouted, Lost ! lost ! lost ! ” 
Bull fast the urchin ran and laugh’d. 

But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinliim’s yew, 

And pierced his shoulder through and through, 
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Although the imp migLt imi he sloiii, 

And thougli the wound sotni heard again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yeilVl foi- pain ; 

And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 280 

Kode back to Hvanksome ticrv fast . 

>:vL ^ 

Soon on the hill’s steep vtTge he stood, 

Tliat looks o’er Hranksome's lowei’s ami wo(mI ; 

And martial nmrniurs, from below, 

Proclaim’d the approaching southern foe. 

Through the dark wood, in mingled tone, 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown ; 

The coursers’ neighing lu‘ could ken, 

A measured tread of marching men ; 

While broke at times the soleiiuj hum, 200 

The Almayii’s sullen kettle-drum ; 

And banners tall, of (triinson sheen, r 

Above the cops(i appear ; 

And, glistening tlirough tbe hawthorns grumi, 

Shine helm, and shield, a, mi .sp('ar. 

XVII. 

Light forayers, first, .to view tht‘ groufel, 

Spurr’d their fleet coursers hfisely r<iun<l ; 

Behind, in close array, and fa.st, 

The Kendal archers, all in given, 

Obedient to tlie bugle blast, 30{) 

^ Advancing from the wood wtu'c setm. 

To back and guard the archer baud, 

Loixi Dacre’a bill^ynen were at hand : 

A Iiardy race, on Irthing hretl, 

With kirtles white, and crosses red, 

Array’ll beneath tlie banner tall, 

That stream’d o’er Acre’s conquer’d wall ; 
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And minstrels, as they niarcli’d in order, 

Play’d, “Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border.” 

XVIIT. 

Behind the English bill and bow, 310 

The mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Moved on to light, in dark array, 

By (yonrad led of Wolfenstein, 

Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign jiay. 

The camp their home, their law the sword, 

They knew no conntry, own’d no lord : 

They were not arm’d like England’s sons, 

But bore the levin -daxting guns ; 

Buff coats, all frounced and ’broider’d o’er, 320 

And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore ; 

Each lietter knee was bailed, to aid 
The warriors in the escidade ; 

All, as they march’d, in rugged tongue, ^ 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sun^. 

XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew% 

And louder still the minstrels blew, 

When, froA beneath the greenwood tree, 

Rode forth Lord H^?ward’s chivalry ; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, 330 

Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen ; 

With favour in his crest, or glove, 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 

So I'ode tliey forth in fair array, 

Till full their lengthen’d lines display ; 

Tlien call’d a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, “St. George, for merry England !” 
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Now every English eye, intent 
On Branksorue’s armed towers was lM>nt ; 

So near they were, that: they might know 
The straining harsh of each cross- how ; 

On battlement ami barti/.au 
Gleam’d axe, and spear, and partisan ; 

Falcon and culver, on each towm^, 

Stood prompt their dt^adly hai! to showor : 

And dashing armour fre(|uent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke. 

Where upon tower and turret !i(?ad, ,150 

The seething pitch ami molten hstd 
Beek’d, like a witch’s cauldron red. 

While yet they gaze, the bnVgtss fall, 

The wicket opes, and from tin; wall 
Bid^s forth the hoary Seneschal. r 


XX r. 

Armed he rode, all save the fjead, 

His white beard o’er his breast-platan spread ; 
Unbroke by age, erect his 
He ruled his eager courseFr, gait ; 

Forced him, with chasten’d fire, to prance, 
And, high curvetting, slow advance : 

In sign of truce, his better hand 
Display’d a peeled willow waiid ; 

His squire, attending in the rear, 

Bore high a gauntlet o!i a gpear. 

When they espied him riding orit, 

Lord Howard aticl Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array, 

To hear what this old knight Bhould say, 
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xxn, 

Yo Englisli wai’deii lords, of you 
Deu lands the Ladye of lluccleuch, 

Y^liy, ’gainst the truce of Border tide, 

In liostile guise ye dare to ride, 

Witli Kendal liow, and Gilslaud brand, 

An<l all }’on mercenary band, 

Ujion the bounds of fair Scotland ? 

IVIy Ladye reads you swith returji ; 

And, if but one poor straw you burn, 

Or do our towers so much molest , 

As scare one swallow from her nest, 

St. Mary ! but we’ll light a brand 

Shall warm youi' hearths in Cumberland.”— 

^ XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord, • 

But calmer Howard took the word : 

May’t })lease thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 

To seek the castle’s outward wall, 

Our purkiiv{»it-at-arms shall show 
Both why we came, a]|d when we go.”— 
The message sped, the noble Dame 
To the wall’s outward circle came ; 

Each chief around loan’d on bis spear, 

To see the pursuivant appear. 

All in Lord Howard’s livery dress’d. 

The lion argent deck’d his breast ; 

He led a boy of blooming hue — 

O siglit to meet a mother’s view ! 

It was the lieir of great Buccleuch. 
Obeisance meet the herald made, 

And thus liis master’s will he said : — 
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XXIV. 

“It irks, high Dame, my nohh* iinnls, 100 

’Gaiikst ladye fair to draw tIuMr swords ; 

But yet they muy uot tamely see, 

All through the Western VV^ardmiry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, ^ 

And burn and spoil the Border-side ; 

Ancf^ili beseems your rank am! bii-th 
To make your towers a llemens- firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine, 

That he may svdh'r march-treason pain. 

It was but last St. Cnthbert’s evfui 410 

He prick’d to Stapleton on Levmi, 

Harried the lands of Bichard Musgraye, 

And slew his brother by dint of glaivti. 

Then, since a lone and widow’d Dame 
These restless riders may not tame, 

Eitlier receive within tliy towers 
Twodnmdr^l of tuy master’s powers, 

Or stniiglit they sound their warrison, 

And storm and .spoil thy garrison ; 

And this fair boy, to London led, 4S2() 

Shall good King Edward’s page be bred ” 

■' f*. f 

XX^J^ 

He ceased — and loud the boy did cry, 

And stretch’d his little arms on high ; 

Implored for aid each well-known face, 

And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace, 

A moment changed that Ladye’s cheer, ^ 

Gush’d to her eye tlie imbiddeu tear j 
She gazed upon the leaders round, 

And dark and sad each warrior frowiiM ; 

Tlien, deep within bar sobbing breast 4S0 

She lock’d tlie struggling sigh to rest ; 
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ainl colloaiiMl si.ooil, 

And thus rn])lu*il, in dnuntlesH mood 


“Say to your Lords of oinprize, 

Who war on womon and on hoys, 

That either William of Deloraim* 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain, 

Or else he will the combat take 
’( hiinst Musgrave, for his honours sake. 

No knight in ( himberland so good, 440 

Ihit William may count with him kin and blood. 
Knighthoo<l he took of Douglas’ swoi’d, 

When English blood swell’d Ancram’s ford ; 

And but Loial steed was \^u’ght, 

And bare him ably in the tliglit, 

Hin|jj?elf had seen him dubb’d a knight. 

For the young heir of Branksome’s line, 

^ God be his aid, and God be miinj 
Through me no friend shall meet Ids doom ; 

Here, while 1 live, no foe finds room. 450 

Then, if thy Lords their pur|)osc urge, 

Take our defiance loud and higli ; 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge, 

Our moat, the J[’ave where they shall lie.” 

XXVI 1. 

Proud she look’d round, applause to claim— 

Then lighten’d Thirlestane’s eye of fhime ; 

His bugle Wat of Harden blew ; 

Pensils and pennons wide were flung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

“St. Mary for the young Buccleuch !” 4G() 

Tlie English war-cry answered wide, 

And ff>rward bent each southern K|)(‘ai‘ ; 
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Each Ivondal Jirclutr a 
And drew the howNirin^ to his car ; 

Eaeli minstrers war-noR^ loud was hjowti ; - 
But, ere a grcv-i^ooso sljafi hat! down. 

A horseman <^allo]>M fiauii ifjc rear. 

xxvni. 

“Ah ! noble Lords !’' he breaJliless s;uM, 

“What treason has jour march betraj'd ^ 

What mak(* you lierc, from aid i<n far, 470 

Before you walls, anmnd you war ? 

Your foernen triumph in t he l !mu;j^ht, 

That in the toils the li<»n’s caught. 

Already on dark Ituberslaw 

The Douglas holds his weapi-mstbaw ; 

The lances, waving in his ti’ain, 

0](Ahe the dun heath like autumn grain ; ^ 

And on the Liddel’s northern stirnal, 

To bar retreat to Cumbtudatid, ^ 

Lord Maxwell ranks liis merry men good, 480 

Beneath the eagle ami tin?, rood ; 

And Jed wood, Esktg and T(*viotdah‘, 

Have to proud Angus conn* ; ^ 

And all the Merse a,nd Laudenlale 
Have risen with haughty Ifomo, 

An exile from NorUiunilHuiand, 

In Liddesdale I’ve wa.mh*r’d long; / 

Blit still lay heart was with nnu'ry Englaml» ^ 
And cannot brook my c<>unl !'y*s wrong ; 

And hard Tve spurr’d all night u] h1h»w 41*0 

The mustering of the coming baiA ■ / 

XXIX. 

“ And let them come 1” fierce Daere cried 
“For soon yon crest, my fathers tirhbj. 
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That w\v(‘])t tJio hIioivs of Ju<lah\s sen, 

AihI \va,ve(l in .i!;nh;.s of Galilee, 

Fi’oiii riraiiksoine’s ]jii;'he.st towers displnyM, 
Shall inoek the rescue’s ling(‘riu,ij^ aid ! — 
Le,ve! each harquebuss on row ; 

Draw, merry arelnn's, divuv tlu' bow ; 

Up, bill-uK'H, to the walls, and cry, 

Daere for Knoland, win fu* <lie !” — 

XXX. 

“Yet hear,” quotli Ilowai’d, “calmly hear, 
Nor deem iny words the woi’ds of f<*ar : 

For who, in fiedd or foray slack, 

Saw the blanche lion (^’er fall back ? 

But tlius to risk our Hordin’ flower 
In strife against kingdom’s ])o\ver, 

Ten thousand Scots Uainst thousands three, 
C(n^.e.s, wer(j <lesptu’ate policy. 

Nay, take tlie terms the Ladye imuhy 
• Ere conscious of the advancing ail : 

Let Mnsgrave meet fiei’ee Deloraine 
In single fight ; ami, if )je gain, 

He gains for us ; but if he’s (U'ussVl, 

’Tis but agingle warrior lost ; 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.” 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother Warden’s sage rebuke ; 

And yet his for^vard ste}) he stay’d, 

And slow find sullenly obeyed. 

But ne’er again the Border side 
Did these two lords in fritnulship ride : 

And this slight discontent, men say, 

Cost blood iqion another day. 
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xxxn. 

The pin^nivant-at.-arni.s again 
Before the easl.le took his staiul ; 

His trnmpet call’d, with parleying strain, 

The leaders of the Scottish band ; 

And he defied, in Mtisgrave’s right, 

Stout Deioraine to single fight ; 

A gauntlet at their feet he Iai<h 
And thus the tenns of fight lie .said : - 
“If in the lists goo<I Musgraves sword 
Vanquish the knight of thdoraine, 

Yoiu’ youthful chieftain, Rranksomes Lord, 

Shall hostage for his clan remain ; 

If Deioraine foil good Musgravo, 

The boy his lilierty shall have. 

Howe’er it falls, the English liand, 540 

ITnharniing Scots, by Scots unharnfd, 

In peaceful rnarcli, like inen unai’iifd, * 

Shall strai,ijlit reti’eat to Cumlierhind.” 

xxxnn 

Hnconscious of the near relief, 

The proffer pleased each Sct>ttish chief, 

Though much the Ladyif sage gaiuAay’d : 

For though their hearts .wei'.e brave and true, 

From Jed wood’s recent^ sack they knew, 

How tardy was the Regent’s aid ; 

And you may guess the nol>Ie Dann^ 

Durst not the secret preleience own, 

Sprung from the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help was known. 

Closed was the conqiact, and agreed, 

That lists should be enclosed with speed, 

. Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 
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Tlu'v lixM I1h‘ morrow for tlsr sh ift . 

On foot, wiili Svotii.sF .jxf* ami 

Af tlir fourth Irair from |tr’op «»f tiawn ; 

Wlum i )t‘loraino, from sivkimss fifod, Ttho 

Or oLso a Oiampiou in his .strad, 

Sliouid for hiinsoif and ohioftain stand, 

A, 'gainst stout. Mus^ras’t', hand t<t hand, 

X xxn . 

1 kno\V riLdd. wt'll, Oiat, in lln ir lav, 

Fidl niaaiv minsfcnds sin,!*' and say, 

Such combat, should lu* made on iiorso, 

On foainiirij steed, in full eaia'cr, 

With brand t.o aid, when as (}«' spear 
Shmdd shiviu' in the lamrse : 

But lie, tile joviaUUarper, tan; 4 ‘}d 57{'> 

Me, yet a, youth, how it was hmyht, 

I« is^uise which now i say ; 

He knew eacli ordinance and clause * 

♦ Of lilack I.or<l Arduha,ld'H batth^laws, 
lu the old Oouglas’ da,y. 
lie brook’d not, lie, that scolFnr^' ton)!;.^iie 
Should tax liis niinstr<‘Isy with wrtsn^, 

Or (‘.ail l^s sot),!? uuiruc : 

For tliis, when tlnw the ;^o>b)ct plied, 

And such rude taunt laid ttlwifed his pride, 580 

Tlui Iku’d of Ibudl he Kh‘w. 

On Te^'iot^s si<le, in fpi^lit tiny stootk 
Ami tunefid hands were stalnM with blood ; 

"Where still the thorn’s white branches wave, 

Memorial o’er Ids I'ivals eravaa 

XXXV. 

Why should I tell the riydd doom, 

Tliat dra‘.!;'4M my uumter to his imnh ; 
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How OuseBaiirM maidens tore hair, 

Wept till their eyes wtav tlead and dim, 

And wrinig their hands for love (>f him, 500 

Who died at Jedwood Air i 
He died 1 — his scholars, one hy one, 

To the cold silent grave are gone ; 

And I, alas ! survive a]<mt‘, 

To muse o’er rivalries of yoi'e, 

And grieve that I sliall hear no more 
The strains, witli tnivy heard before ; 

For, with my minstind Ivrefhren fled, 

My jealousy of song is deiul 

He paused : the listening damt‘s again 000 

Applaud the hoary Minstrer.s straiiu 
With many a word of kindly'" cheer, -- 
In pity half, and half simuTe, — 

Marvell’d the Diiduiss how so well * 

His legendary song could tell -- 
Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 

Of forests, now laid waste and l>are ; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare ; 

Of mamiei-s, long since changefl MHl'goiici ; fifo , 

Of chiefs, who under tlicir griy .stone : 

So long had slept, that fickle Faini 
Had blotted from her rolls their name, 

And twined round some new niinioiAi head / 

The fadin g wr eath for which they blwl ; 

In sooth, ’twas strange, this old man’s vease 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well pleaseil ; ft.r m.’„r 
Was flattery lost on poet's ear : 

A sim])le race ! they waste their toil 020 

For the vain tribute of a smile ; 
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E’en whvn in tlioir 6ain«' expires, 

Jler (lulcft Lreath can fan itn fires : 

Their droepin^r fancy wakes at ]>raise, 

And sti’ivi’s to trim the shr.rtdivi‘d blaze. 

Sniih'd, then, well-pleased, the Aged Man, 
And thus his tale continued ran. 


CANTO FIFTH. 


Call it not vain .- “they do not m-r, 

Who say, tliat wlien the Poet ditns, 

Mute Nature inouriKs her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies : 

Who say, tall cliff, an<l cavern lone, 

For the departed Bard make moan ; 

Tha? mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of lialm distil ; 

* , ■ ■ # ■ 

TIu’ough his loved groves that breezes sigh, 

An<I oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 10 

And rivers teach tlieir rushing wave 

To murmut dirges I’ound liis grave. 

0 

, ii. 

Not tliat, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Tliose things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the^stream, the wood, the gale, 

Is vocal with the ])laintive wail 
Cf those, who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet’s parting lireath',,; '■ • 

Whose memory feels a second death. 

The M aid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot, 


20 
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From rose and hawtliorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier : 

The phantom Knight, his glory lied, 

Mourns o’er the held he heai)’d with dead ; 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrieks along the battle-plain. 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song, 30 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill ; 

All mourn the Minstrel’s harj) unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their yfaise unsung. 

iji. 


Scarcely the hot assault was staid, 

The terms of^tiaice were sc4m*e]}‘ made, ^ 40 

When they could spy, from BranksfJine’.s towers^ 

The advancing inarcli of martial powtu’s. 

Thick clouds of dust afar appear’d, 

And trampling steeds were faintly imard ; ^ 

Bright spears above the <J 0 ^umns dun, 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal l)annerB fair display’d 

The bands that moved to Branksome’s aitl 


Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marehes canm ; 50 

The Bloody Heart blazed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dread e< I name I 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 
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Where tlie Seven Spears of Wedlerbiirne 
Their men in battle-order set ; 

And Swinton laid the lanee in rest, ■ 

That tamed of yoi'e the sparkling crest 
Of Olaf^nce’s Plantagenet. 

Nor list I say what hundreds more, 

From the rich Merse and Lainmermore, 

And Tw(‘ed’s fair borders, to the war, 

Fxmeath the crest of old .Dunl)ar, 

And Hepbiirn’s mingled banners come, 
Down the steep mountain glittering far, 

And shouting Kstill, “ A Home ! a Home 

V. 

Now stpiire and knight, from Branksome sent 
On many a courtef^us message went ; 

To every chief and lord tliey [)aid 
MeeJ^ tluinks for ]>vom])t and jwwerful aid : 
And told them, — how a truce was nnule, ^ 
* And how a day of tight was ta’^n 
Twixt Musgrav(‘ and stout Deloraine, 

And how the Ladye pray’d tlieni dear 
That all wotdd stay the fight to see, 

And courtesy. 

To taste of Branksome clieer. 

Nor, while they bad® to feast each Scot, 

Were EnglaiuTs noble Lords forgot. 

Himsidf, ibhe hoary Seneschal 
Bode forth, in seemly terms to call 
Tliose gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 
Acce|)ted Howard, than whom knight 
Wa.s never dubbM, more bold in fight ; 

Nor, when from war and armour free, 

M<n’e famed for stately courtesy ; 

But angry Dacre nither chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 





Now, noble Dame, percluince yon ask, 

How these two hostile armies met ? 

Deeming it were no easy task ^ 00 

To keep the truce which liei*e was set ; 

Where martial spirits, all on lire, 

Breathed only blood and iiKjrta,! by.— 

By mutual inroads, mutual blows, 

By habit, and by nation, foes, 

They met on Teviot/s straml ; 

They met and sate them mingled down, 

Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 

The hands, the spear that latels’ gras|>M, lOO 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp’d, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 

Yisors were raised, and faces shown, 

AM many a friend, to friend ma<lo known? 

Partook of social cheer. 

Some drove tlie jolly bowl about ; 

With dice and draughts some (diasod the da,y, 

And some, with many a merry shout, 

In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the foot*ball play, ^ flu^ 

% 

vn. 


Yet, be it known, had bugles blf>wn, 
Or sign of war been seen, 

Those bands, so fair together raiiged, 
Those hands, so frankly interchanged, 
Had dyed with gore the green ; 

The merry shout l)y Teviot*Hide 
Had sunk in war-cries wild ami wkle. 
And in the groan of death ; 

And whingers, now in friemlship ban*, 
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The social meal to }>art and sliaro, 120 

Had found a bloody .slioatln 
Twixt ti’uce and war, such sudden change 
Was not infrequent, nor held slrange, 

In the md^ Lorder-day : 

Ihit yet on Rranksoine’s towers and town, 

In peaceful inerrinient, -sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 



VIIL 

The blithsome signs of wassel gay 
Decay’d not with the <lying day : 

Sofui throtigh the latticed windows tall 130 

Of lofty Branksoine’s lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone, 

Huge fhd<es of ruddy lustre shone ; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang ^ . 

WitiT merry liarp and beakers’ clang : 

^ And frequent, on the darkening jdain, 

Lo\uI hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As 1 lands, tlieir stragglers to regain, 

Give the. shrill watchword of their clan ; 

And revellers, o’er their bowls, proclaim 140 

Douglas’ oA.)acre’s conquering name. 

# 

IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still, 

At length the various clamours died : 

And you might hear, from Branksome hill, 

No sound but Teviot’s rushing tide ; 

Save when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 

And save, where, through the dark profound, 

The clanging axe and hammer’s sound 
Bung from the nether lawn ; 


150 
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For many a busy hand toilVl there, 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to srpiare, 
The lists’ dj'ead barriers to prepare 
Against the morrow’s dawn. 


Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 
Despite the Dame’s reproving eye ; 
Nor mark’d .she, as she left lier seat, 

Full many a stifled sigh ; 

For many a noble warrior strove* 

To win the Flower of Teviot’s lov<*, 

And many a bold ally.-- 
With tiirobl.)ing h{‘a(l and anxiotrs heart, 
All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep sin? lay : • 

By times, from silken comth she rose ; 
YJJiile yet the banner’d Iio.Hts repose, 

She view’d the dawning flay : 

Of all the lniiidni<lH Htink to rest, 

Fii’st wok(i the hnadie.st and the lH‘Ht. 


She gazed upon the in n<*r eoiirt, ^ 

Whicli in the tower’s shadow lay ; 
Where coiiraers’ clang, and stamp, aiul snort, 
Had imng the livelong yesterday ; 

Now still as death ; til! stalkiiig Hhm% 

The jingling spurs anmnineed his tread,— 

A stately warrior f>assVi Isdow ; 

But when he raised his |dumed hemi — 
Blesseti Mary 1 am it be 
Secure, as If iu Ousenam tewera, 

He walks through Branksome’a hostile ti)wen*, 
With fearless step and free. 

She <!ared not sign, she ilarcsJ not speak-* 
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Oil ! if one page’H slumber8 break. 

His blood the price must pay ! 

Not all tlie pearls Queen Mary wears, 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears, 

Shail*iLhio^; his life a day. 

XIT. 

Yet was his hazard small ; for well 
A^ou may bethink you of the spell 
Of that sly urchin page ; 

This to his lord he did impart, , 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from. Hermitage. 

Unchallenged thus, the warder’s post, 

The court, unchallenged, thus he cross’d, 

For all the vas.salage : 

But 0 ! wbat magic’s quaint disguise 
CoiUd blind fair Margai'et’s azure eyes ! 

She started from her seat ; 

^•-i^lYhile with surprise Jixid fear sh% strove, 200 

And both could scarcely master love — ’ 

Lord Henry’s at her feet. 

Xlll. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin liad 
To bring this meeting round ; 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile xnalignant sprite 
In such no joy is found ; 

And oft I’ve deem’d, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wx^ought 210 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame ; 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant Kxiight, 

And to the gentle ladye bright, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
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But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well. 
True love’s the gift which Go<I has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 
It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind. — 

Now leave we Margaret and her Knight, 
To tell you of the approaching fight. 

xiv. 

r 

Their warning blasts the bugles Idew, 
'Jlie pipe’s shrill port arotised each dan 
In haste, the deadly strife to view, 

The troopiiig warriors eager ran : 

Thick round the lists their lances stood, 
Like blasted pines hi Ettrick wood ; 

To Branksoine many a look they tlirew 
The combatants’ ap]>roacb to view, ^ 

And bandied many a word of boast, 

About the knight each favour’d most 

XV. 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame ; 

For now arose disputed claim, 

Of who should fight for Ddoraine, 

^Twixt Harden uml ’twixt Thirlcstane ; 
They ’gan to reckon kin and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was kmt ; 

But yet not long the Btnfo«»Tor, lo I 
Himself, the Kniglit of Ddoraine, 
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Strong, as it seem’d, and free from pain, 

In armour sheath’d from top to toe, 

Appear’d, and craved tlie combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew, 250 

And tli^H LTOji- chiefs tlieir claims withdrew. 

XVI. 

When for the lists they sougdit the plain, 

The stately Ladyets silken vein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 

Unarmed by her side he walk’d, 

And much, in courteous phrase, they talk’d 
Of feats of arms of old. 

Costly his garb—his Flemish ruflf 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff, 

With satin slaslid and lined ; 260 

Tawny Jiis boot, and gold his spur, 

His •loak was all of Poland fxu', 

His hose with silver twined ; 

•#t.s Bilboa blade, by Marchmen f%lt, 

Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 

Hence, in rude phrase, tlie Borderers still 
Call’d noble Howard, Belted Will 

XVII. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 

Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground ; 270 

White was her wimple, and her veil, 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound ; 

The lordly Angus, by her side, 

In coui’tesy to cheer her tried ; 

Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider’d rein. 

He deem’d, she shudder’d at the sight 

G 
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Of >;vamors met for mortal fight ; 

But caiise of terror, all uiiguess’d, 280 

Was fluttering in her gentle breast, 

When, in their cliairs of crimson plac^ 

The Dame and she the barriers 

XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the young Bneeleneh, 

An English knight led forth to ^de\v ; 

Scarce rued the boy his present ])light, 

So much he longkl to see the fight. 

Within tlie lists, in knightly pride, 

High Homo and haughty Bacre ride ; 

Their leading atafis of steel they wield, 290 

As marshals of the mortal field ; 

While to each knight their cJre assign’d 
'Like vantage of the sun and wiml. 

TII%i lieralds hoarse did loud proclaim, • 

In King and Queen, and Warden’s name, 

That none, Vhile lasts the strife, 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or wo!^d, 

Aid to a champion to allord, 

On peril of his life ; 

And not a breath the siUmee broke, ^ 

Till thus the alternate- Heimids B|>oke i— - 

XIX. 

KNOmSH HBEAU). 

“Here atandeth Richard of Mdisgravi*, 

Good knight and true, and fre%. iKn-n, 

Amends from Deloraine to crave, 

For foul ‘de^pitaduM stathe and 
He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws j 
This with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and his good cause I” 
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SCOTTISH HERALD. 

“Here ataiuletli William of Deloraine, 310 

Good im d true, of noble strain, 

Who sayetliTr^^t foul treason’s stain, 

Since he bore arms, ne’er soil’d his coat : 

And that, so help liim God above ! 

He will on Musgrave’s body ])rove, 

He lies most foully in his throat.” 

LORD DACRE. 

“ Forwaixi, brave champions, to the fight ! 

Sound trumpets !” — 

LORD HOME. 

-j-“God defend the right 
Then Teviot ! how thine echoes rang, 

Wheji bugle-sound and trumpet-clang ^ 

Let loose the martial foes, 

^ p d in mid list, with shield poise^ fdgh, 

And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did close. 


XXI. 

^ 111 would iCTsuit your gentle eai’. 

Ye lovely listeners, ^ hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

^ And blood pour’d down from many a wound ; 

A For desperate was the strife, and long, 

% And either warrior fierce and strong. 330 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight ! 

For I have seen war’s lightning flashing. 

Seen tlie clayniore with bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing, 

And scorn’d, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life.— 



/ 
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^Tis done, ’tis done ! that fatal blow 
Has sti'etch’d him on the blood}' ; 
He strives to rise — Bravt‘ no ! 

Thence never shalt thou rise again I 
He chokes in blood — .some friendly iiaud 
Undo the visors barred baml, 

Unfix the gorget’s iron <diis|>, 

And give liirn room for life to gasp ! 

O, bootle.ss aid !*— Iia-ste, holy Friar, 

Haste, ei’o the .sinncjr shall ex]>ir<' ! 

Of ail lii.s guilt let him be ‘^ndyen, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven 1 


XX in. 

0 

In haste tlie holy Friar spe<l 
His naked foSt was <iyed with I’ed, 

As tlirough the lists 1 h‘ ran : 

Unmindfid of the .shouts on high, 

That hail’d the eomiiieror’s victory, 

He mi.sed tlie dying mnu ; •• 

Loose waved hi.s .silver bwii'd and hair, 

A.s o’er him he kneelM down in inuyer ; 
And still tlie erueilix on iiigli 
Ho holds before his darkening eye ; 

And still ha bends an anxioms ear, 

Hi.s faltering peuiteuee to hear ; . . 

Still props him from tin* blood}' .sod, 

Still, even when sonl and bod}' part, 

Fours ghostlj/, comfort mi his lu^art, 

And bids him trust In Ood ! 

Uniieard he inuys p ■ the <h*ath-|mng’H o’er ! 
Biehard of Musgmve breathes no more. 
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As if exhausted in the figlit, 

Or mus]^^ o’er the piteous sight, 

The sile ^ y^ or stands : 

His beaver did he not unclasp, 

Mark’d not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo ! strange cries of wild surprise. 
Mingled with seeming terror, rise 
Among the Scottish bands ; 

And all, amid the throng’d array, 

In panic haste gave open way 
To a half -naked ghastly man, 

Who downward from tlie castle ran : 

He cross’d the barriers at a bound, 

And wild and haggai’d look’d around, 
As^dizzy, and in pain ; 

And all, upon the armed ground, 
new William of Deloraiiie ! ♦ 

Each ladye sprung from seat with speed : 
Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

“And who art thou,” they cried, 

“ Who hast'-'^his battle fought and won ?” 
His plumed helm Wr^ soon undone— 

“ Cranstoun of Teviot-side ! , 

For this fair prize I’ve fought and won,”— 
And to the Ladye led her son. 


XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kiss’d, 

And often |)ress’d him to her breast ; 
For, under all her dauntless show, 

Her heart liad throbb’d at every blow,; 
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Yet not Lord Craiistoiin dei,i(i)’d .slie givat, 
Though low he kneeled at iier feo^t. 

Me lists not tell what words were made, 
What Bougias, Honu‘, and Howanl, said — 
— For Howard was a generous 
And how the clan united pray‘«?^^ 

The Ladye would the feud forego, 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Oranstoun’s Lord and Teviot’s Elower. 


She look’d to river, look’d to hill, 

Thought on the Spiidt’s prophet^y, 

Then broke her silence sterii and still, — 

“Not you, but Fate, has vanquish '<1 me ; 

Their influence kindly .stars ^lay shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksoine’s tower, 

• pride is quell’d, and love is free.” 

Slie took fair Maj-garet by the hand, 

WIio, breathj^^ss, trembling, scarce might stfiOidU, 

That hand to Oranstoun’s lord gave she i 

“As I am time to thee an<l thine, 

Do thou bo true to me and mine i 
This ckisp of love our bond shall l;>e ; 

For this is your betrothing day, 

And all these noble lords stiall stay, 

To grace it with their company.”— 


All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she did gain ; 

How Cranstoun fought with Beioraine, 
And of his page, ami of tlm Book 
Which from the wounded knight he took ; 
And how he sought her castle Iiigh., 

That morn, by help of gramarye; 
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How, ill Sir William’s armour diglit, 

Stolen by liia |)age, while slept the knight, 

He took on him the single fight* 

But lialf his tale he left unsaid, 

And liiTN^r’d till he join’d the maid. — 

Cared not tofrfluadye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of that strange page the pride to tame, 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 

And send it back to Michaers grave.— 

Needs not to tell each tender word 

’Twixt Margaret and Twixt Cranstoiin’s lord ; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 

While he and Mu^n‘ave bandied blows.- - 
Needs not these lovers’ joys to tell : 

One day, fair maids, vou’ll know them well. 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had waken’d from his deathlike trance ; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, 
Another, in his arms and shield, 

Against herce M usgrave axe did wield, 

Under the name ^f Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarm’d, he ran, \ 

And hence his presence scai'ed the clan, \ 

Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 

And not a man of blood and breatli. 

Not much this new ally he loved, 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 

He greeted him right heartilie : 

He would not waken old debate, . 

For be was void of rancorous hate, 

Though rude, and scant of courtesy ; 
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In raids lie spilt but seldom blood, 

Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for stalwart blow, , 
Ta’en in fair fight from gallant 
And so ’twas seen of him, e’en how, 

When on dead Musgrave he look’d down ; 
Grief darkened on his rugged brow, 

Though half disguised with a frown ; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

His foeman’s epitaph he made : — 


‘^Now, Richard Musgrave, best thou here ! 

I ween, my deadly enemy ; 

For, if I slew thy brother d^r, 

Thou slew’st a sister’s son to me ; 

A^jd when I lay in dungeon dark, ^ 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, 
Till ransom'd^for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 

And, Musgrave, could our fight be^ tried, 
And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mortal man should us divide, ^ 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 

Yet rest thee God I for wefl I know 
I ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 


In all the northern counties here, 

Whose word is SnaMe, spur, and spear, v- : 
Thou wert the best to follow gear 1 
’Twas pleasure, as we look’d behind, 

To see how thou the chase could’st witul, 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray 1 
I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again.”— 
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So iiioiirnM he, till Lord Dacre’s band 
Were l)Owniiig back to Cumberland. 

They r;M§ed brave Miisgrave from the field, 
Ami In'.c! bloody shield ; 

On levellM lances, four and four, 

By turns, the noble burden bore. 

Before, at times, upon the gale, 

Was heard the Minstrel’s plaintive wail ; 
Beliind, four ])rieats, in sable stole, 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul : 
Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trode ; 
And thus the gallant knight they bore, 
Through Liddesdale to Leven’s shore ; 
Thence to Holme Ooltrame’s lofty nave, 

And laid him in his father’s grave. 


harp’s wild notes, though husii’d the song, 
The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far, and How a-near, 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now seems ^ome mountain side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in jalley deep ; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail, 

Now the sad requiem, loads tlie gale ; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 

Why he, who toucM the harp so well, 

Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 

Wfftider a poor and thankless soil, 

When the more generous Southern Land 
Would well requite his skilful hand. 
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The Aged Harper, howsoe’er 
His only friend, his harp, was dear, 
Liked not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy : 

Less liked he still, that scornfuljeer^ 
Misprised the land he loved SOT'S???; 
High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain. 


CANTO SIXTH. 


Breathes there the man, witli soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my nativS land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burii’d, 
A^^home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand I 
If such there^breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim : 
Despite those titles, power, and pefi, 

The wretch, concentred alltin self, 

Living, shall for-feit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, itnhonour’d, and unsung. 


0 Caledonia 1 stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of browii heath and shaggy wood, 
land of the mountain and the flood, 
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Land of iny yiros ! wliat mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial l>and, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand 1 
Stillj as I view each well-known scene, 

Think '^^at is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left 
And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my wither’d cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 


111 . 

Not scorn’d like me I to Branksome Hall 
Minstrels came, at festive ca41 ; 
Trooping they came, from near and far, 

The jovial pi'iests of mirth and war ; 

A like for feast and fight prepared, 

Battle and -banquet both they shared. 

Of late, before each^martial clan, 

They blew their death -note in the van, 

But now, for every merry mate, 

Eose the portcullis’ iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string. 
They dance, they revel, and they sing, 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 


Me lists not at this tide declare 
The splendour of the spousal rite, 
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How iniisterM in the chapel fair 
Both maid and matron, squire and kiii<i^ht ; 
Me lists not tell of owches rare, 

Of mantles green, and braided hair, 

And kirties fnrrVl with miniver ; 

What plumage waved the aItar? 9 WlTri, 

How spurs and ringing chainlets sound ; 

And hard it were for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret’s cheek ; 

That lovely hue which comes and flies, 

As awe and shame alternate rise I 
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V, 

Some bards have sung, the Ladye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 

So much she fear’d each holy place. 

Faiee slanders these I trust right well • 

She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 

For mighty w%rds and signs have power 

O’er sprites in idanetary liour : 70 

Yet scarce I praise their venturous |)art, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art, 

But this for faithful truth I say, • 

The Ladye by the altar^stood, ^ 

Of sable velvet her array, 

And on her head a crimson hood, 

With pearls embroider’d and entwined, 

Guarded with gold, with ermine lined j 4 

A merlin sat upon her wrist, 

Held by a leash of silkeii twist SO 


VI. 

The spousal rites were endeil soon : 
’Twas now the merry hour of noon, 
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And in tlu‘ lofty arcluMl hall 
WuH Hjiread the gorgeous festival 
vStcward and .s(|uirc, with heedful haste, 
Alarsh^JTd the ra.nk of every guest ; 

Fages, A^ ^veail y l)iade, wci-e tliere, 

The inight}^ xueal to carve and share : 

O'er capon, hcroii-shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, 

And o’er the boar-head, garnish’d brave, 

And cygnet from St, Mary’s wave ; 

O’er |)tarmigan and venison, 

Tlu^ priest had spoke his lienison. ■ ' 

Tlien rose the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within ! 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, sluiln), and psaltery : 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaif d, 
Loiu^y they spoke, and loudly laugh’d ; ^ 

Whisper’d young knights, in tone more mild, 
fair ; and ladies smiled. ^ 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d on beam, 

The clamour join’d with whistling scream, 

And Happ’d their wings, and shook their bells, 
In concert with the stag-hounds’ yells. 

Round go tlie flasks of rnddy wine, 

From Bordeaux, Orfeans, or the Rhine ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry. 

VII. 

The Goblin Page, omitting still 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now”, wliile blood ran hot and high, 

To rouse debate and jealousy ; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, 

By nature fierce, and warm witli wine, 
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And now in humour highly cross’d. 

About some steeds his band had lost, 

High words to words succeeding still, 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout HunthiJJr; 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Draw* the-S word. 

He took it on the page’s saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose. 

The kindling discord to compose : 

Stern Rutherford right little said, 

But bit his glove, and shook his head.— 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrade, cold, and drench’d in blood, 130 

His bosom gored with many a wound. 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dcg found ; 

Unknown the manner of his death, 

w-ais his brand, both sword and sheatTi ; 

But ever frorn’t-ji-. 'tWcta ad.^^ 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

VIII. 

The dwarf, who fear’d his master’s eye 
Might his foul treachery espie, ^ 

Now sought the castle butt^’y, 

Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 

Revell’d as merrily, and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 

Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-Braes ; 

And he, as by his breeding bound, 

To Howard’s merry-men sent it round, 

To quit them, on the English side, 

Bed Roland Forster loudly cried, 

“ A deep carouse to yon fair bride.” — 

At eyery pledge, from vat and pail* 
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Foam’d fortli in floods the nut-brown ale ; 
While shout the riders every one : 

Such day of mirth ne’er cheered their clan, 
Since Buccleuch the name did gain, 
When iir>^^]^ich the buck was ta’en. 


IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought, 

Remember’d him of Tinlinn’s yew, 

And swore, it should be dearly bought 
That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest, 160 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 

Tohl, how he fled at Solway strife, 

And how Hob Armstrong cheer’d his wife ; 

Then, shunning still his powerful arm. 

At unawares he wrought him hai’in ; ^ 

From trencher stole his choicest cheer, ^ 
^Dash’d from his lips his can of beer ; 

Then, to his knee sly creeping on,* 

With bodkin pierc’d him to the bone : 

The venom’d wound, and festering joint, 170 

Long after rued that bodkin’s point. 

The startlecT yeoman swore and spurn’d, 

And board and flag#ns overturn’d. 

Riot and clamour wild began ; 

Back to the hall the Hrchin I'an ; 

Took in a darkling nook his post, 

And grinn’d and mutter’d, “ Lost ! lost ! lost ! ” 

X. 

By this, the Dame, lest farther fray 
Should mar the concord of the day, 

Had bid the Minstrels tune their lay. 

And first stept forth old Albert Gramme, 
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The Minstrel of that ancient name ; 

Was none who struck the harp so well, 

Within the Land Dehateable ; 

Well friended, too, his hardy kin, 

Whoever lost, were sure to wii x_^ _ 

They sought the beeves that made their broth, 
In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade, 

His simple song the Borderer said. 
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ALBERT GRiEME. 

It was an English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, 

For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall, — ^ 

But they were sad ere day was done, 

Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; ^00^ 

Her brother gave but a of wine, 

For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle Wall, 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all 

XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
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When dead, in her true love’s arms, she fell, 

For Love was still the lord of all ! 210 

He pierced her brother to the heart, 

Whei?eHlie sun shines fair on Carlisle wall : — 

So perish aljr**vrCuld true love part, 

That Love may still be lord of all ! 

And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And died for her sake in Palestine ; 

So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 220 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 

For Love shall st^U be lord of all ! 


As ended Albert’s simple lay, 

• Awse a bard of loftier port ; « 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 
Renown’d in haughty Henry’s court : 
There rung thy harp, unrivall’d long, 
Fitztraver o^the silver song ! 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 

Who has not heSrd of Surrey’s fame ? 
His was the hero’s soul of fire. 

And his the bard’s immortal name. 
And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar, 

And oft, within some olive grove, 

When even came with twinkling star, 
They sung of Surrey’s absent love. 


230 
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His step the Italian peasant stay’d, 

And deem’d that spirits from on high, 
Round where some hermit saint was laid, 
Were breathing heavenly melod\' ; 

So sweet did harp and voice c gitiby j 
To praise the name of Geraldine. 


240 


Fitztraver ! 0 what tongue may say 
The pangs thy faithful bosom knew, 

When Sun-ey, of the deathless lay, 

Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew '(■ 

Regardless of the tyrant’s frown, 

His harp call’d wrath and vengeance down. 250 

He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor’s green glades, aiut courtly bowers, 

And, faithful to his patron’s name, 

^•*^ith Howai'd still Fitztraver came ; • 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he, 

And chief oj^ll his minstrelsy. ♦ 

XVI. 

fit2travb:r. * • 

’Twas All-soul’s eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high ; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, * 

Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 

Wlien wise Cornelius promised, l)y lus art, 2(50 

To show to him the ladye of his heart, * 

Albeit betwixt them roar’d the ocean grim ; iP • 

Yet so the sage had hight to play his part, 

That he should see her form in life and limb, 

And mark, if still she loved, and still she thought of him, 

, , , XYIL 

Hark was the vaulted room of graraarye, 

To %hich the wizard led the gallant Knight, 
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Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallow’d taper shed a glimmering light 

On mystic implements of magic might : 270 

On cross^id character, and talisman, 

And almagm^^nd^tar, nothing bright : 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan. 

As watchlight by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIIL 

But soon, within that mirror huge and high, 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And forms upon its breast the Earl ’gan spy, 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 

To form a lordly an^a lofty room, 280 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Placed 4>y couch of Agra’s silken loom, 

And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair all the pageant— but how passing fair 
The slender f(;y"ra, which lay on couch of Ind ! 

O’er her white bosom stray’d her hazel hair. 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined ; 

All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine, 

^ Some strain that seem’d her inmost soul to find : — 290 

That favour’d strain was Surrey’s raptured line, 

That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 


XX. 

Slow roll’d the clouds upon the lovely form, 
And swept the goodly vision all away — 
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So royal envy roll’d the murky storm 
O’er my beloved Master’s glorious day. 

Thon jealous, ruthless tyrant ! Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children’s latest line^ 

The wild caprice of. thy despotic 
The gory bridal bed, the plunder’TSrine, 

The mixrder’d Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine ! 


300 


XXI. 

Both Scots, and Southern chiefs, prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song ; 

These hated Henry’s name as deatli, 

And those still held the ancient faith. — 
Then, from his seat, with lofty air, 

Bose Harold, bard of brave St Clair ; 

St Clair, who, feasting high %t Home, 
^^^d with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was born where restless seas * 
Howl round the storm-swept Orcades ; ^ 

Where erst ^ Clairs held princely sway 
O’er isle and islet, strait and bay ; — 

Still nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall ! — 
Thence oft he mark’d fierce Pentland rave, 
As if grim Odin rode her wave ; 

And watch’d, the whilst, with visage pale, 
And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 
For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child, 

xxn. 

And much of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy cull ; 

For thither came, in times afar, 

Stem Lochlin’s sons of roving war, 
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Tlie Norsemen, train’d to spoil and blood, 
Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food ; 

Kings of the main their leaders brave, 
Their barks the dragons of the wave. 

And tUnhiQ, in many a stormy vale, 

The Scald had Told his wondrons tale ; 

And many a Runic column higli 
Hail witnessed grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

Learn’d many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth, — 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl’d, 
Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 

Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle’s bloody swell ; 

Of Chiefs, who, guided through the gloom 
By the pale death-lights of tlie tomb, 
Ransack’d the graves of warriors old, 

Thei^ falchions wrench’d from corpses’ hold, 
Waked the deaf tomb with war’s alarms, 
Ajidrbade the dead arise to arms ! 

With war and wonder all on flame, 

To Roslin’s bowers young Harold came, 
Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 
He learn’d a milder minstrelsy ; 

Yet something of the Northern s])ell 
Mix’d with the softer numbers well. 

XXIII. 

HAROLD. 

0 listen, listen, ladies gay 1 
No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft i.s the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

“ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew I 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 
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Eest thee in Castle Eavensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

“ The blackening wave is edged with white ; 360 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fiy 
The fishers have heard the Wafffer-Siif^nte, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

“ Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swatlied round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Eavensheuch ; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? ” — 

’Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Eosiin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 37# 

Sits lonely in her' castle-hafl^l. 

not because the ring they ride, ♦ 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sdre the wine will chide, 

If ’tis not filFd by Eosabelle,” — 

O’er Eosiin all that di-eary night, 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gl^im ; 

’Twas broader than the watch-fire’s liglit, 

And redder than the bri^it moonbeam. 

It glared on Eoslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse- wood gleav ; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from cavern’d HawthorndeiL 

Seem’d all on hre that chapel proud, 

Where EosliiTs chiefs uncofhn’d lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in Ms iron panoply. 
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Seem’d all on tire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 390 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 

Blazed batyemj^nt and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. 


There are twenty of Koslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 

And each St Clair was buried there, 400 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves»rung, and the wild winds sung, 

Tlie dirge of lovely Rosabelle ! 


Sdlsweet was Harold’s piteous laf^, 

S(jarce mark’d the guests the darkened hall, 

Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved them all : 

It was noWddying mist or fog, 

Drain’d by tlie sun from fei ior b o;£r ; 

Of no eclipse ha3 sages told ; 410 

And yet, as it came on apace, 

Each one could scarce his neighbour’s face, 

Could scarce Ids own stretch’d hand behold. 

A secret horror check’d the feast, 

And chill’d the soul of every guest ; 

Even the high Dame stood half aghast, 

She knew some evil on the blast ; 

The elvish page fell to the ground, 

And, shuddering, mutter’d, “Found ! found ! found !” 
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XXV, 

TIu^ii fclirough fche darkeixM air 420 

A IIjihIi <;»f ligiituiug aima ; 

So Lroa<l, ho briglit, ho red the glare, ^ 

The eantie neeinM on llauie, ^ ^ 

Oiaueed «n*ery rafter of the hall, 

(daucefi evory nldi^ld ii|>oii the wall ; 

Eaeh tro|>hied heaiii, eaeh Mcnl}>tiu’ed Htane, 

Were iiintant seen, and iiiHiant gone ; 

Full through the gnentH^ lieday.zled band 
IteMiHilosH dantt'd tho levin-brand, 

And liird the hall with Hintaddering Hmoke, 4IiO 
Ah on the <*lvi.Mh Rage it hrf>ke. 

It broke wit h thunder long and loud, 
l>iH?nay‘d the brave, apimllM the jmmd,- 
From Hea to nea tin? iarufli rung ; 

On |ter%viek wall, and at Ojirlmle withal, 

1V# ariiiH the nLiHled ^variierH Hprung, * 

When eiideil w%a« the dreadful roar, 

The elvinh dwUrf wiM4 maui no more I 


XKVU 


Home hear*! a voiee in Brankmune ^ 

Home mw a wight, not ween nil ; 440 

Thai ilreadful voiei* waa heard by Home, 
fryt ^'dth load HummoiiH, coMw!” 

And on the wfud. %v!iere liui*Ht the brand, 
duHi where tin* jmge had Hung him clown, ' 

8**me mm an arm, and wane a hand, 

And mune the waving of a gown. 

Th*» gneata ill alienee Rmy^d and aliook, 

And lerror dimiidd eaeh hifty look* 
jltti none of all the aatcniiKhVI train 
Wiia an *tianmy*d m Ikilnmjii# ; ^ 4i>0 
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His blood did freeze, Ids brain did burn, 

’Twas fear’d his mind would ne’er return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

\vTfe spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 

At lengtlf,’ by "Sts, he darkly told, 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold — 

That he had seen right certainly, 

A shape with amice wrapped around^ 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bounds 46u 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 

And knew— but how it matter’d not — 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 


XXVII. 

The anxious ci’owd, with horror pale, 

All t^’enibling heard the wondrous tale ; 

No sound was made, no word was spoke, 

^ TiW nolde Angus silence broken 
And he a solemn sacred plight 
* Did to St Bride of Douglas make, 

• * That he a pilgrimage would take, 470 

To Meh’Ojje Abbey, for the sake 
^ Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease Ifis troubled breast, 

To some bless’d saint liis prayers address’d : 

‘ Some to St Modan made their vows, 

^ Some to St Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 

Some to our Ladye of the Isle ; 

Eacli did bis patron witness make, 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 480 

And monks should sing, and bells should toll, 

All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 

While vows were ta’en, and pi'ayers were pray’d, 
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’Tis said the noble dame, dismay’d, , 
Eeiiounced, for aye, dark magic’s aid. ^ 


XXVIII. ^ 

Nought of the bridal will I tell^ 

Which after in short space befell : 

Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Bless’d Teviot’s Flower and Cranstoun’s heir : 

After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain 490 

To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence, and prayer divine, 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 


XXTX. 

*^ith naked foot, and sackcloth vest, ^ 
And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers-by might hear uneath, 
Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breatii, 
Through all the lengthen’d row : 

No lordly look, nor martial stride ;* 

Gone was their glory, sunk^heir pride, 
Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide 
To the high altar’s hallow’d side, 

And there they knelt them down : 

Above the supplmnt chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 

Beneath the letter’d stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnish’d niche around, 

Stern saints and tortured martyrs frown’d. 
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And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular, 

And sl^W“White stoles, in order due, 

The holy Fathes^, two and two, 

In long procession came ; 

Taper, and host, and book they bare, 

And holy banner, flourish’d fair 520 

With the Redeemer*’s name. 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch’d his hand, 

And bless’d them as they kneel’d ; 

With holy cross he signed them all. 

And pray’d they might be sage in hall. 

And fortunate in field. 

Then mass was smTg, and prayers were said. 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And Sells toll’d out their mighty peal, 530 

For riie departed spirit’s w-al ; 

And ever in the office close • 

The hymn of intercession rose ; 

^ ^ And far the echoing aisles prolong 

The awful burthen of the song — 

Dies ir^7 illa ^ 

SOLVET SiECLUM 5^ FAVILLA ; 

While the pealing organ rung ; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 540 

Thus the holy Fathers sung : — 

XXXI. 

HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 



That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Wlien heaven and earth, shall pass away, 
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What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 


When, shriveling like a parchej|s^oll ^ 
The flaming heavens together i^ll ; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! 

Oh 1 on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

Be Thotj the trembling sinner’s stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 


Hush’d is the harp— the T^instrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone ? 

^Alone, in indigence and age, ^ 

To linger out his pilgrimage 1 

No I— close^beneath proud Newark’s towr, 

Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with gree% .i,. 

The cheerful hearth, and latticejjjiean* 
There shelter’d wanderers, by the blasse, 

Oft heard the tale of othir days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 

An<l give the aid he begg’d before. 

So pass’d the winter’s day ; but still, 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Wav’d the blue-bells on Newark heath j 
When throstles sung in Harehead-shaw, 
And corn was green on Carterhatigh, 

And fiouxish’d, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke ! 
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Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Foi^tful of the closing day ; 

And noble yo^iths the strain to hear, 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 

Bore burden to the IVlinstreFs song. 



NOTES. 

INTRODUCTION. 




2. Minstrel. In the Introductory Remarks on Popular Poetry, 
prefixed to the Border Minstrelsy, Scott gives an account of what 
he conceived to be the position of the ancient ‘ Minstrels, ’ The 
question had been started in 1765 by Bishop Percy, who, in his 
Beliques of English Poetry, maintained that the p^ition of a 
minstrel in ancient times was an honourable one ; thaf he was not 
only a singer but also a poet, conrposing the songs that he sang 
to the accompaniment of his harp^agd that it was only in later 
times that he was classed with “ rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars.” This view was opposed, somewhat acrimoniously, by 
Ritsol?*S his Ancient Bot^s and Ballads, where te inaintahia 
that the|ininstrels were never anything more than strolling mus- 
icians performing for the amusement of the vulgar, ami thaiLthcy 
were never held in hi0i esteem and honour. vSeott, while difrer- 
ing from both, appears to agree rather with Percy than with 
Ritson; and he describes his own minstrel as having formefly 
known a better day,” though now reduced to ^ 

/ The word is from O.Pr. menestral. Low Lat||^H|‘?/.?.s‘ifra/is, an 
artisan, servant, retainer ^ “ hence applied •io^lFlazy train of 
retainers who played instruments, acted as l>unbon8 and jeytcrsr 
and the like.” — SKEAT.f Minist^'alisSfi^ ivom ministerkm, an em- 
piloyment, from minister, a servant. | 

' 7. Bard, used as equivalent to mimtreL * Bard ' is a Celtic 
word, very early introduced into other languages. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, the bard was an important family oificer 
who recorded genealogies and composed and sang verses cele-^ 
brating the achievements of his clan. See the description in 
Waverley, ch. 20. The Celtic bard afterwards degenerated pre- 
cisely as the minstrel did, and the name was often applied to a 
mere strolling musician. ^ It was owing mainly to Bcott that the 
words bard and minstrel recovered somewhat of their honourable 
signification, thoixgh they had never entirely lost it, and now 
both words are poetically used as equivalent to * poet.* 

8, Border cMvaliy. See BcotPs preface. 
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9. weUaday, alas, A popular corruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
vxt-ld-tod, which means literally, woe ! lo ! woe ! y Another 
form into which this expression was sometimes corrupted was 
wellwumy, - date, time. Propeidy an epoch, or 2 '>oint of time : e.y. 
the date of setter. It is derived, through the French, fromLat. 
datwnh given, p.p. of dare^ to give, v Compare the usual expression 
in royal documents, at our palace,’ etc. In classical 

Latin we find Uteras dare^ to write letters : and the neuter par- 
ticiple datum was employed to mark the time and place of writing, 
e.f/. datim Romce, given (^.e. written) at Rome. 

13. palfrey, a small horse for riding. From O.Fr. pale/reif Low 
Latin parawtredusi^ lit. an extra post-hoi'se. A hybrid word, from 
Greek -rapd, besides, extra ; and Latin verediiSf a post-horse, from 
vekerBi to carry or draw, and rheda, a Gaulish word for a kind of 
carriage. The German pferd, horse, has the same origin. 

“‘*14. caroEM, sang. Carol was originally a sort of dance : from 
O.Fr. carok^' The further derivation is uncertain ; the most 
probable suggestion is that carole is from Latin corolla^ a little 
crown, a garland, a ring, and that carole was originally a ring 
dance, in which the dancers were arranged in a circle. 

13-17. Notice the alliteration, ;3rancing ;>alfrey, ^ight as ^ark, 
courted and caress’d, /dgh placed in ^all, ?ord and /ady. This, 
common in nil poetry, has a pleasing effect when sparisigfy used, 
and is especially appropriate in an imitation of the ancient min- 
strelsy. ^ 

*^16. High placed, placed in a position m honour, hall This 
was the public room of a castle, jas the * l^wer ’ was the private 
of sleeping apar tment. \ 

* 18. unprggjjiu^ted. Besides their regular stc^ok of songs and 

stories, thel^«i^ariilfi were in the hamt of improvising others 
'^to suit the oWRiom Cp. the passage in Waverky, oh. 20, before 
mentioned. ^ 

20. A stranger. William III. This fixes the time of the story, 
or rather of the minstrel. He had ‘ ‘ played it to King Charles the 
Good,M. 80, and the events of the story itself go back still fur- 
ther, to the time of Queen Mary of Scotland : see note on Canto 

^1. 1. 58. ; '' 

21. The bigots of the iron time. The Puritan fanatics of the 
time of the Commonwealth, when most amusements were re- 
pressed as sinful f. It was in the time of Cromwell (1656) that the 
Ordinance was passed wherein it is enacted that if any of the 
** persons commonly called Fidlcr» or Minstrels shall at any time 
be taken playing, fidling, and making music in any Inn, Ale- 
house, or Tavern, or shall be taken proffering themselves, or 
desiring, or intreating any ...... to hear them play or make 

music in any of the places aforesaid, they are to be “adjudged 
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and declared to be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars. ’’ — 
Peecy, JReliques of English Poetry, Introductory Essay. 

‘ ’ The time is called iron because the prevailing religious notions 
were stern and hard. A is a religious enthusiast given to 
persecuting those of a different creed : the origb*^of this word 
(French bigot) is unknown. It first appears in an old French 
romance of the 12th century as the proper name of some people 
apparently in the south of Gaul. 

26. Note the omission of the relative : the harp (that) a king 
had loved to hear. 

/27. Newark. ‘‘ This is a massive square tower, now unroofed 

and ruinous beautifully situated about three miles from 

Selkirk, upon the banks of the Yarrow,: a fierce and precipitous 
stream, which unites with the Ettrick about a mile below the 
castle. Newark Castle was built by James II. of Scotland as a 
hunting seat for the royal forest of Ettrick. It came into the 
hands of the Buccleugh family after the battle of Flodden. The 
castle continued to be an occasional seat of the Buccleugh family 
for more than a century : and here, it is said, the Duchess of 
Monmouth and Buccleugh was brought up. For this reason, 
probably, Scott chose to make it the scene in which ‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ’ is recited in her presence, and for her arnuso- 
ment. ’^'^CHETICY, IllvMrations of the Lay of the Lmt Mirntrel. 

Lockhart adds that Newark Castle lay just outside the grounds 
of Bowhill, the residence of Lady Dalkeith, who ^ggeHt<a*l to 
Scott the subject of the * Lay ’ : and that this fact influenced his 
choice of the locality. 

Newark means new cattle; there was an older castle near^t 
called Auldwark. * • 

28. Yarrow. See above, 1. 27, notef*' ^Spr^(P*th’.s poems 
Yarroio Unvisited and Yarrov) Visited should be read, ‘birchero 
bower, the birch-trees forming a natural arbour or bower. The 
e^ijn adjectives (cp. wooden, flaxen, golden) indicates the niivtcrial 
of which a thing is made : the word hlrchen is poetical. TBomr, 

5bm XS. hifm, to dwell, originally meant a dwelling-place, jind 
afterwards a chamber : the common meaning junv is an arliour, 
or shelter of trees.:,/ The Scotch byre, a cow-house, is the same^ • 
W'ord differently applied. 

32. embattled portal arch, the arched gateway, surmounted by 
battlements. Portal is from the Lat. porta^ a gate. 

33. grate ; probably a ‘portcullis,’ i.e, a kind of outer gate mmla 
of crossed timbers ending in iron points, which was let {|t)wn from 
above in front of the ordinary door, to protect it from assault* 
massy, a pqetical word —massive. Mas^ is the older of tho two 
words..':, 
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35. the iron door never closed. This inversion of the natural 
order of words, common in all poetry, is especially common in 
Scott’s poems. Cp. in this Introduction alone, 11. 13, 32, 39, 45, 
47, 51, 52, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 85, 87, 89, 97. 

The epitln^ has a double force; (1) it describes the 
material of the door ; (2) suggesting the hard and cruel heart of 
the man who could clos'i? his door against the poor. 

37. The Duchess. Anne, first Duchess of Buccleugh and of 
Monmouth, widow of James, Duke of Monmouth, the illegitimate 
son of Charles II., who had been beheaded in 1685, after the 
failure of his rebellion against James II, 

39. pag'e, a youthful attendant on persons of distinction. De- 
rived from French page, Low Latin in the same sense. 

The origin of the word is uncertain. Skeat suggests pagensis, 
a peasant, serf, from Latin a village. A Greek origin has 

also been suggested, viz. from ttcllUov, a little boy, diminutive 
of Trais, a boy. menials, household servants. O.Fr. Tnemie, a 
household, Latin mansio, a place of abode, from mamre^ to 
remain. It is thus connected with manBion.P 

42. hom in such a higjjj degree, born in high rank, of noble 
Ijirth. 

"49. Earl Francis. Francis Scott, Earl of Buccleugh,, ^jjKas the 
father of the'Duchess ; Earl Walter, mentioned in the liext line, 
was her grandfather, and a celebrated warrior. 

50.* rest liSn, God ! May God give rest -k> his soul. 

53. Buccleuch. For the traditional origin of this name, see 
VSi. viii. 18. 

« * 54. And, ... and if the Duchess would deign to listen. 

57. the soqUp sjjtafl*?* The more common phrase is ‘ sooth to 
^ay.’ This imependeiit use of the infinitive mood is common 
both in old and in modern jgnglish. In Greek the infinitive is 
used independently in similar cases with cos, as cos eirreiv, so to say, 
where in Latin a dependent sentence, ut dicam, would be used, 
f' sooth, truth. Sooth was originally an adjective the A.S. s6th 
stands for santh (cp. tooth for tanth, Latin dens, dentis, Skt. danta). 
Saiith is for asantha, a participial form from root as, to be ; so 
^hat sooth means that which Is, that which is real. Cp. Sansk. 
satya, true, put for as-ant-ya, being. 

^ 60. boon ; originally a petition or prayer, and then transferred 
to mean the thing prayed for. The words prayer and request 
show a similar transferred sense. 

62. room of state, the hall, or reception room. 

64. he wish’d his boon denied. A contraction for ‘ he wished 
his boon been denied.’ 

I 
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67. security to please, frco<lom from atixiety about pleasing ; 
and so, tlie <aasuraiic<3 of X)lea,.sing, confidence in being able to 
please. /SVearfi i.s the Latin f^acirrus ; from x^’clix «r=:free from, 
witliout, and r?/rn, care. It is now used as almost ecxuivaleut to 
m/e ; but formerly, ‘security’ meant the freedom ^>m apprehen- 
sion of danger; ‘safety,’ the actual al>sence of daffger. ^ (Ij). Ben 
Jonson, “Man may securely sin, but .styi'/y never,” and 8hake- 
sjieare, lUeh, II. ii. 1. 260, “We see the wind sit sore xiTK^n our 
sails, And yet we strike not, but necurdy X)erish.” See Trencli, 
Select Glomiry. 

69. ‘wilderlng, wildly, (ioufuscdly ; in a hejcilderiny manner. 

' 71. chime, harmonious sound. This word i.s now used mainly 
of the sound of a Ixill r/8<“.ott u.ses it again to describe the sound 
of the liarp in the Lady of the Lake.^ II. vii. 2. Chime was for- 
merly spelt ‘ chimbe,’ and is the same word a.s cymbal^ from (Ireek 
Ki'mf^aXoPt a cymbal, so named from its hollow shape, from xi/g/Sos, 
anything hollow, such as a cup ; cjx Sansk. kimihhd., a pot or jar, . 

72. heart, courage : just as courage itself is derived from Latin 
cor, the heart, gave him time, allowed him time to recover his 
self-possession. ^ 

73. according glee, glad sound, according or agreeing with the 

sound of the other strings. The sounds cannot XJroperly be said 
to ‘a<3»ird’ until they are ‘blended into luirmony.’# Aecoy'd, coil’ 
cord, and dl^eord, are all (through French) from Latin cor (stem 
cord’), the heart. ^ 

76, 6. he would fuft fain He could recall. He eagerly wishe<l 

that he coidd r'ecall. Fain is uised as an adverb. '!I’he or<linary 
construction would l)e ‘ Im would fain recall,’- 7. c. he wmild 
gladly recall. Fain has lost a middle //, likti 'nail, and^ (•» 

niaiiy other word.s ; from A.S>. fayen, {^Ia<l. TJ^ki'mination en 
indicates i\n%t /mgen was origmally trS^jlhH.si^JPlirticixde of a 
strong verb. 

77. The relative is omitteil ; “a jitrain (that) he never thought 
to sing again.” / thought = expected, 

" 7S. churls, j.)easants. A. 8. ceorl : the original sen.se appears 

to havo been male, ' Cp. (lerman Icai'l, a man (Scotch 

mrle), whence our prox>er name Charkn. ^ ^ 

^80, King Charles the Good. Charles L was in Edinburgh in 
1633 and 1641. The epithet ‘ llae good ’ expressaes the miustrera 
political Hymx>atln*ea ; it seems to be given to King (diaries more 
on account of his imhaxipy fate than for any other reason. 
Bimilarly he was Bometiines called King Charlea the Martyr , ; 

8L Holjnrood; the royal irnhum at Edinburgh, Tiie name im- 
plies that it was dedicated to the Holy RckxI, Le, the Cross of 
Clirist. ’ , ' ' ' - 



» , . « * 





NOTES— INTRODUCTION. 


■ 85. warbling, a fiuavering, uncertain sound. Not generally 
applied to tlie sound of the harp : it is more commonly used of 
singing, especially of the singing of a bird. 

89. Notice the inversion : his faded eye lightened up. It was 
this descrip^n of the Minstrel’s behaviour in tlte presence of the 
Duchess which Pitt so much admired: an admiration which 
Scott notices with pridt in his introduction to the poem. “ This 
is a sort of thing,” said Pitt, “which I might have expected in 
painting, but, could never have fancied capable of being given in 
poetry.”— Lockhart, Life of Scott, 

' 94.^ forgot. The usual past participle is forgotten ; though in 

the simple verb get^ the pp. gotten is obsolete or nearly so, being 
replaced by got. t 

98. Notice the faulty rhyme, ?;owZ, Scott was careless 

in such matters, especially in his early poems : see, for instance, 
William and Helen, 

"" 99, 100. rung, sung. The proper past tenses are rang, sang; 
Imt in poetry and.in colloquial English the participial forms iii it 
are often substituted. This ioi! dates from about the 

lOth century. See Morrig, Eng. Acc. §269, p. 160. 


CANTO FIRST. 

T.»l. BraUksome. “Branxholm is tire proper name of the 
barony ; but Branksome has been adopted as suitable to the pro- 
luinciation, and more proper for poetry. Scott. » The estate or 
^ barony of Branksome, w'hich is on the Teviot, about three miles 
above Hawi^|||^me into the possession of the Scotts of Buccleugh 
by exclKingaBfch^^*^^^ of James I. of Scotland, and was for a 
long time theiT principal residence. Scott describes it as having 
been a place of great strei^th, and therefore well adapted for 
defence against tlie incursions of the English borderers, which 
were so frequent before the union of England and Scotland. 

^ 2. Ladye. Notice the archaic spelling, in imitation of the old 
ballads, bower. See Introd. 1. 28. Here it means room : it 
especially signified a ladfs apartment. 

8. spell, an incantation, a form of magic words. Originally a 
saying ; the same word as the verb spells in the ordinary sense of 
‘ to say the letters of a word.’ The same word also appears in 
gospel i for god-spell^ the story of God. 

■ ' 5. Jesu Maria, shield us well ! This line, as Scott acknowledges, 
is taken from Coleridge’s Chrisiahel^ 1. 54. ‘ Jesu Maria ’ appears 
to bo a kind of composite invocation of Jesus and the virgm 
Mary. - 
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6. wight, person, creature. A.S. tvlJif, creature or thing : the 
same word as the modeiui 'whit. 

7. Had dared, Avould have dared. 

II. 8. The tables were drawn, after the evening im-al had been 
eaten, the tables W'cre drawn from tint centre to tmT si<les of the 
hall so as to be out of the way. idlesse«aU, a state of complete 
idleness. A/tee is artilicially formed wit h tlu; French sutHx vm\ 
from the English wmrd idle, in imitat ion of such words a,.s nohksHe^ 
largem.. The same suffix ajipcars in rlrln s, which is mer«dy Hie 
French riche, sse, thoiigli it is now universaJly regarded as a plural, 

9. The first stcf) to the order of knighthood was the degree of 
/page. The son of a noble, at. a, bout bis twelfth year, was*^ trans- 
feiTcd from his fatliei-'s bonse to that, of some biiron or knight, 
there to serve as a ])ago and to learn good ordei' and disidpline. 
At about his fourtcentli yea.r In? (auised to be a pag(% a, ml was 
advanced to the second degree of ehivaliy, that, of Kmtyir^ 
Esquire, cw Squire, The third and higlnrsi I’ank of chi vfdry was 
that of Knight:' i\m honom- could imt ]>e coaferrwl upon the 
squire until he had r(!ache<l the age of twemty-one.^- Scti S<;oTr, 
feu?/ on Chivalry, , squire is a shoiiencil form of mjnire fronl 
O.Fr. cscMijer^ Low Lat. smtaiinx, t he beanu’ of the mtf.um or 
shield. The prefixed e in French is due to the difficulty of pro- 
nouncl% -words Ijegiuning with xc : this <litiieult>'«is not felt, by 
English people, and the e is tberefoi><- drop])ed‘in accordance* 
with tlic rule of driniping nnacctuitr'd syllables. i^8ee .Morris, 
Hid. /ire. §57; Shear, /k'cl. under .syacf ; lira, diet, 7/A/’ 

Gr. p. 88; and Rracliot, .hYym, Fr. Dirt, under (Jn^ word rsprrer. 

^ 13. rushy floor. At. the time of the tale, doors, instead*of . 
being carpeted, wore strewn will i rusbe.s. J||b 

, 14. urged... race. Urue (Lat. vov/rr^?f%f,oTR.s on, to ply 
with earnestness and vigour. It is here usial witli a kind of c()*i 
nate accusative, race. % ® 

III 17. Hung their shields. This merely means Hiat they 
alw^ays dwelt there. 

18. of name, of noble name or family, 

19. to bower from stall. Notice the poetic omi.ssion of thm 
article. 

20. yeomen, househohl officer.s or servanl.s. Originally a 
'Villager, the prefix 2/cqjneaning a, village or ilist rict, Tlic yi‘oim?u 
W'^ere not menials, but soldiers of lower r.'oik tlian the kui'dils ami 
s(juires. 

Scott has improved upon tin* account given by an euHler bard, 
Scott of Satchclis, who allows only one Hcrvant for every two 
knights. 



NOTES-CANTO FIRST. 


22. mettle, spirit. The same word as metal. 

23. Cp. the ballad of Kinmont Willie, v. 17 — 

“He has called him forty Marchmen bauld, 

^% 5 ,re kinsmen to the bank! Buccleugh.” 

IV. 26. harness, arm#m'. This is almost always its meaning hi 

old books : cp. 1 xx. 11, ‘ Let not him that girdetli on his 

harness boast himself as he that putteth it oif. ’ 

20. corslet, armour for the body. O.Fr. cots, Lat. corpus, the 
body. 

■ 30. buckler, a kind of shield, so named from the boss {Fr. hocle) 
in the centre. • From Lat. huccvla, dim. of hitcca, a cheek ; thence 
any swelling projection like the curved boss of a shield. 

' 33. helmet barr’d. A barred helmet covered the whole face, 
but the visor or moveable front part was furnished with bars to 
enable the wearer to breathe and see. * The warriors of Brank- 
soinc were so constantly ready for war, that they did not even 
raise the visors of their helmets to drink, but drank through the 
bars. This is of course a poetical exaggeration. 

V. 35. beck is a contraction of beckon. 

" 36. wight, active, strong. ' From Icelaiidiej-.-ri.^?", ser^ceable 
for war ; vi(/,A.S. wig, war. Allied to victor, from Lat, vmcere. 
Wight is a very common word in old ballad poetry. 

‘ 38.* Barbeo^ protected witli armour ; applied only to horses. 
The original word is hardcd, as in 1. 311. ‘ From Fr. harde, horse- 
ar^iour. trow, believe. Connected with true. 

39. Jedwood^ge. A kind of axe used by horsemen. Jed wood 
is the same ti^Htburgh,^ The axe was a favourite weapon with 
the Scotch. 

* VI. 42. dight, prepared. Obsolete, except in poetry. Diglit 
is short for aithbti'gllit occurs in Anglo-Saxon, {dihtau), it 

is not an original English word but was very easily borrowed 
from Latin dictare, to prescribe, dictate. 

The introduction of a statement by an interrogation is a 
common figure of speech ; the object being to rouse the expecta- 
tion of the reader, and to excite interest in the statement that is 
made in reply. 

' 46. St. George’s red cross. St. Geoi'ge is the patron saint of 
England, and the English national flag bore the red cross of St. 
Geoi'ge, just as tlie Scotch flag had that of St. Andrew. At the 
union of the kingdoms the flags were combined, streaming, 
flowing in the breeze. A flag is often called a streamer. * 

47. beacon. A signal,, generally a signal of danger. ^ Such 
signals at night are made by lighting fires on the tops of hills. . 
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51. Warkworth, Nawortk, Carlisle. These fortresses, on the 
English side of the Border, were the rcsidenuos rospectivtdy of Earl 
Percy, Lord Howard, and Lord Scroop, who, at vai-ions times, were 
Wardens of the English Marches or Borders, just as Buccleugh, 
Douglas, and others were, from time to time, appoii^d Wardens 
on the Scottish side.' Each country wa^j exposed to continual 
incursions from the other, and these raids are cclchrated in many 
Border ballads, e.g. Ghtinj Ghme, and the Batik of OUorbonrne, 

VII. 54, But he, etc. The pronoun he has no verb, the con- 
struction of the sentence being changed, and a new subject, hu 
sword, being taken. This is called in grammar an juiacohithon 
(Greek 6,v-aK6\ov0ov, not following). 

• 58. How Lord Walter fen ! Sir Walter Scott of Buccleugh 
succeeded to his grandfather, Sir David, in 1402. He was a 
brave and powerful baron, and Warden of the West Marches of 
Scotland. His death was the consequence of a fcjud l>etwixt the 
Scotts and Kerrs, the history of which is necessary to explain 
repeated allusions in the.romance. 

' In the year 1526, Douglas, Karl of Angus, held possession of the 
person of the youthful king, James V., and was, in everything Vmt 
name, Regent of Scotland. ^Thekiiigsoonhceaim; disgusted witli the 
resti’aint imposed upon him by Angus, and seems to have written 
to Sir ^4£alter Scott of Buccleugh asking to be rescij^ed from the 
Douglases. Angus had gone to Jedburgh, taking the king with 
him, to quell some disturbances on tlie border. Tiesjdes his own 
followers, he was joined by the clans of Home and Kerr. *!rhe 
expedition being over, these clans took leave of Angus at M(jlrosc ; 
and he had just left that town on his march northward when be 
was encountered by Scott of Buccleugh at the he aijof a thousand ^ 
horsemen, - who opposed his further progrciss. J|j|||nart action ^ 
immediately took place, in which the who had 

returned on hearing the alarm, took pai’t : and tno Sc<.>tt.s 
defeated with the loss of about eighty men. In the pursuit that 
followed, Sir Andrew Kerr, Laird of Ccssford, pressing forward 
too rashly, was slain by a man named Elliot, a servant to Sir 
Walter Scott of Buccleugh. In consequence of titis, there ensued 
a long and deadly feud between the houses of Scott and Ktu'r ; 

'the most signal act of violence to which this quarrel gave* rise 
was the murder of »Sir Walter himself, who was slain by tlnr 
Kerrs in the streets of Edinburgh in 1552.* This is the event 
alluded to in stanza vii. ; and the poem is suppose*! t<# open 
shortly after it had taken place.-— See Sc?oot’« note, and his IJiHtorg 
of Scotland. ’ 

59. burghers, citizens of a Imrgh or horotegh. The A.S. Imrg 
meant a fort, a place of refngo. , 

■ 61. Buuediu, the Celtic name of Edinburgh. D 7 m (cognate 
with ioion) means a hill, a hill-fort, IJrim is for Edwyn, the 



NOTES— CANTO EIRST. 


name of a king of Northumbria. The name Dunedin is used as 
being more suited to poetry than Edinburgh. 

" 62. falchion, a curved sword. Lat. falx, a sickle, ‘ 

63. slogan'^battle-cry. From Gaelic sliiarfh, an army, and 
ffairm, a call. ' Another corruption of this word is slug-horn : cp. 
Browning, Ghilde BolaiTd to the Dark Tower Came, last line, 
“ Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I seV’ where it is mistakenly 
supposed to mean some kind of horn. * 

VIII. Notice again the interrogatory form of the opening of 
this stanza. 

‘ 66. death-feud. A feud between two families, prosecuted to 
the death, and generally originating in a member of one of the 
families being killed by a member of the other. It then became 
incumbent upon the family of the murdered man to avenge his 
death not merely upon the actual murderer, but, if he could not 
l)e caught, upon any of his kindred. Such feuds were continued 
from generation to generation, and tliat between the Scotts and 
Kerrs was still in existence seventy years after the battle in which 
it originated. . 

67. lore, learning, wisdc^. From the same root as ham. 

‘ 70. mutual pilgrimage. “Among other expedients resorted 
to for stanchl^ig the feinl betwixt the Scotts and Kerrs, there was 
a bond executed in 1529, between the heads of each clan, binding 
themselves t*^ perform reciprocally the four principal x^ilgrimages 
of Scotland, for the benefit of the souls of %\iobg of the opposite 
name who had fallen in the Cjuarrel. ’ This indenture is printed 
in Hhe Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. i. But either it never 
« 'took chcct, or^^ feud was renewed shortly after wai'ds.” — Scott. 

72. NoticeJBj^nijss^ of the relative. 

4 73. Carr, ^ott says that the name is differently spelt as Ker, 
Kerr, or Carr, by the varioii^ families who bear it. He selects 
Carr, not as the most correct, but as the most poetical reading. . 
' “ The family of Kerr was very powerful on the Border. • 
... Cessford Castle, their ancient residence, was situated 
within two or three miles of the Che\dot Hills, f. . . The Duke of 
^ Roxburghe represents Kerr of Cessford. A distinct and power- 
ful l)ranch of the same name own the Marquis of Lothian as 
their chief. Hence the distinction betwixt Kerrs of Cessford 
and Fairnihirst.” — Scott, 

fj * 74. Ettrick. Ettrick Forest is the name of a large tract^ of 
coxintry which was, at the time of the tale, mostlj^in the possession 
of the Scotts. Ettrick- Water is one of the chief tributaries of 
the Tweed. » 

76. feudal war. The adjective feudal, as in ‘ feudal customs, 
feudal times,’ belongs to feud, a hef, land held in fee, according 
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to the ‘ feudal tenure.’ But hero the adjective seeniB to be used 
as if it belonged io Jmd = hatred, as in b GO ; "feiuhU v^ar ’ then 
would mean, ‘ war carried on in i)rosccution of a feud. . Cp. 
‘feudal hate,’ in Canto III. 1. 30, ^ ,, 

The two words ‘feud’ are not connected with ^le another. 
Feud = hatred, revenge, is the same as tlm Scotch ‘ feidc ’ ; A.S. 
MUh, enmity, from the same root hh Joe, Juiid. Fend — land 
held of a superior, is the .same word a.s^/?'c, A.S. jeoh, property. 

' IX. 81. lent, gave. - Jamie.son, Froffish Dirfionan/, gives 
to f^ive ; past tense leniL I’hi.s .seems to the .same word as lend, 
in which the final d belongs really to tho past tceise or parti(‘,iplc, 
the older form of the wonl being /enai, A.S. in non, to len<l or 
give. 

■ 85. source of softer woe, '/.c. tlui sfmree of tear.s : .so/br tcae h 
that milder form of grief which limls relief in t<‘a.i’s. . 

86. high disdain. Seott acknowledgi^s his indebt edrn.-s.s to Cole- 
ridge’s Ghrisiahd for ihafvrm of this ]) 0 (vm ; and lie has iii some 
instances also adopted Coleri<lge’.s phra.seoiogy. ( p. (ihrhsf.dhd, 
Part ii., 1. 85, “ word.s of high <li.s<lain.” 

90. And if. And was formerly u.simI m the .sen.se of if: in ordtir 
to distinguish it when thus used from uie .same word wGien used 
as a copiilativo conjunction, the d w?is very ofbm <lropped : this 
is very oftinmon in Slia,k<jspearc. When tlni Ions; oP (tv oi* (ind 
was forgotten, was added ; so tlmt and ij', an. [f im'. taulelogieal 
expressions, equivalent to ^ 

■ 93. dew, moi.sten a.s Vith dew. - Not eoinnion as !». verb ; the 
ordinary word is ‘ bedew,’ 

Compare this stanza with Teniiy.son’.s .song prefi.xed to Part vi, «» 
of The Princim — ji||^ 

“Homo they brought her 

She nor swoon’d nor utter’d cry : m 

All her maidens, watchil^^ said, 

‘She must W'oep or she will die.' 

Rose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee — 

Like summer tempest/ came her tears. ^ 

LSw'eet my child, I livti for thee.’ ” 

X, 109. Oranstoun, “The Cran.stou ns ar<t ari ancient border 
family, who were at this time at fend with the SeotLs : for it appt‘ar.s 
that the Lady ofBncelcugh, in 1557, Tieset tl je Lginl of Cranston n, 
seeking his life. Nevertheless, the same ( Vanstoun, or laniiaps 
his son, wais inamed to a daughter of the .same lady.’*- SciriT. 
Prof, Minto remarks that if Cranstoiin had been present at the 
battle of Melrose in 1526, hes must have been rather old for a 
lover in 1553, the supposed date of the talc. 



NOTES— CANTO FIRST. 


"XI. 112. a clerk of fame, a famous scholar. The original 
meaning of the wol’cI cUrh was a cler(jym.im or priest : ' what is 
now called, hy way of distinction, a clerk in holy orders. ^ As 
nearly all learning, even the most elementary, was confined to the 
priests, any ^^e who could write was called a clerk ; dience the 
word came to mean, as at present, nothing more than a ‘writer.’ 

I 113. Bethune’s line o? Picardie. “The Bethunes were of 
French origin and derive<l their name from a small town in 
Artois. There were several distinguished families of the 
Bethunes in the neighbouring province of Picardy. The family 
of Bctliunc, or Bcatoun, in Fife, produced three learned and 
dignified prela.tes ; namely. Cardinal Beaton, and two successive 
Arc]d)is1iops of Clasgow, all of whom {lourished about the date 
of the romance. 'Of this family was descended Dame Janet 
Beaton, Lady Bucclcugb, widow of Sir Walter Scott of Brank- 
some. She was a woman of masculine spirit, as appeared from 
her riding at the head of her son’s clan, after her husband’s 
murder. She also xiossessed the hereditary abilities of her 
family in such a degree that the sux»erstition of the vulgar 
imx^nted them to supernatural knowledge.’’, — Scott. 

• 114. the art that none nmy name ; magic, 

'115. “ Padua wa»s long supposed, by the Scottish peasants, to 
be the principal school of necromancy.” “S cott. 

fThe (jniversity of I*{i<liui was a famous school of law and 
I)hilosopliy iv^it will bo remembered that Portia, in the Merchant 
of Venice^ XH'ct'tels to come from Bellaric^ a learned doctor of 
Padua; and Lucentio, in The Taming of the Shrew, I. i. 2, speaks 
of fair Padua, nursery of arts. ” 

• 119. St. Audio’s cloister’d hall, the monastery of St. Andrew’s, 

a town in Fi^B^ is from Lat. clauHtrnm, an enclosure, 

from dandei-^IK shut in : cloister[d hall means a hall 

having an enclosed walk or arcade round it. 

120. “ The shadow of a nf cromancer is independent of the sun. 
...The vulgar conceive, that when a class of students have 
made a certain progress in their mystic studies, they are 
obliged to run through a subterraneous hall, where the devil 
literally catches the hindmost in the race, unless he crosses the 
^all so speedily that the arch-enemy can only apprehend his 
shadow. In the latter case, the person of the sage never after 
throws any shade ; and those, who have thus lost their shadow, 
always prove the best magicians. ” — Scott. 

XII 122. of is here used in what is called its partitive sense : 
he taught the Ladye some of his skill. Cp. Milton, P. JS. 9. 996, 
‘She gave him of tliat"fair enticing fruit.’ avow, declare;. "a 
synonym of avouch, and having the same origin, viz. Fr. avouer, 
from Lat. advocare, to call upon any one. Originally a feudal 

V' 
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term, ‘ to call upon another as protector, to declare oneself to be 
under the protection of a superior ' ; afterwards it came to mean 
simply ‘ to declare. ’ 

125. viewless, invisible. Cp. the peculiar use of ^ sightless/ 
with the same meaning, in Macbeth, I. vii. 2.3, ^he sightless 
couriers of the air. ’ , 


T27. Lord David. Branksome Castle was enlarged and 
strengthened by Sir David Scott, the grandson of Sir William^ 
its first possessor. ” — Scott. 

129. round is here a preposition, governing ' turrets, ’ the 
natural order of the words being inverted. In 1. 138, round is 
an adjective, qualifying ‘ turrets.^ 

131. scaur, a rock or cliff. It is properly applied to isolated 
rocks in the sea, e.g. the sherries of Orkney : so called because 
cut off or sheared from the mainland. Cp. shear, share, shire, 
shore, sheer, score, shred ■: all allied words. 

132. Is it the wind, etc. Cp. Ohristabel, Part i. 1. 44, “Is it 
the wind that moaneth bleak ? ” 


i‘^‘ a dog held in a hand, or 


XIII. 137. han-dog, for band-dog, 
chained up : generally a mastiff. 

XIY. 144-149. From the sound... knew it well. The Ladyo 
knew, *e. could distinguish, the voice of the Spirit T>f the Flood 
from the sound of the rushing of the river, and from all the other 
sounds that have been mentioned. •• ^ 

145. Chafing. Cp. Julius Caesar, i. 2. 101, “The troubled 
Tiber with her shores.” The use of the word involves the 

personal notion of the angry river fretting at the restraint imposlod # 
upon it by its banks. 

150. Spirit of the Flood. The ScottiaiPii^galBRiout Imvi 
any very defined notion of their attributes, belief in the exi.sW 
ence of an intermediate class of spiri^, residing in the air, or in 
the waters, to whose agency they ascribe floods, storms, and all 
^ch phenomena as their own xfiiilosophy cannot readily explain. 
They are supposed to interfere with the affairs of mortals, some- 
times with a malevolent purpose, and sometimes with milder 
j^ews.^ —Scott. Scottprocecds to give two stories concerning the* 
behaviour of these spirits, and goes on to say, “ I mention these 
popular^ fables, because the introduction of the River and 
Mountain Spirits may not, at first sight, seem to accord with the 
general tone of the romance, and the superstitions of the country 
where the scene is laid.” 

151. Fell, hill, moor.- • A Scandinavian word, probably the 
same as the English word fiehl Both fell and field appear in the 
names of mountains, e.p. Scafell, Crossfell, Fairticld, Dovrefeld 
(in Norway). 
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XV. 154. Craik- cross and SkelfhiH-perL are two hills on opposite 

sides of the Teviot. Pm ~ hill, is the same word as appears in 
the A?;e^«uiics, the hills, and in the names of so many 

Welsh mouut^ns ; it appears in Gaelic as Bm, e.r;. Ben Nevis. 

156. morris, a rustic dance; so called apparently because it 
was adopted from the Moors of Spain. ' It was also called a 
morisco. Morris is a cognate accusative to ‘ pacing’ ; pcbcimj their 
morris means ‘ performing the paces of the morris ; dancing the 
morris-dance.’ 

15S. Emerald rings. Rings of grass, of a brighter green than 
the grass immediately surrounding them, are very common in 
meadows and on hills and moors. They are commonly called 
fairy rings ; and, when the belief in fairies was more general than 
now, these rings were supposed to be made by the feet of the 
fairies as they danced hand in hand in a circle. ' 

159. Cp. Milton, L' Allegro, 33, “Come and trip it as ye go.” 
In such sentences the pronoun U, does not refer to anything in 
particular : it partakes of the nature of a cognate accusative. 
See Bain, II. E. O. p. 28 ; Maetener, ii. 170. 

XVI. 164, 165. Notic# the softness and sweetness of such 
lines as these, due to the x>redommance of liquid sounds : this is 
clearly intentional, in view of the tenderness of the subject. 

' XVII. 170. Arthur’s wain, commonly called Oharlef wain ; a 
nam (4 given i!^ J:he seven chief stars in the constellatioh of the 
Great Bear, it^nr i.s for Arcturiis, the %hief star in the con- 
stellatldn Bootes, next to the Great Bear.^ Arctunis was spelt 
AiHurus, ArfJiurns, and was thence turned into Arture or Arthur. 
• It is called IjjySishop Douglas, in his translation of the JEneid 
of Virgil [lol/fj^irt hurU kuyfe, i.e. Arthur’s haunt. 

Bootes waPBppoi^Wruo drive the ^'wain ’ or wagon formed by 
Uhe seven stars, and he is also called the Wagoner: these stars 
are sometitnes also called Plough, Bootes being the plough- 
man. Arcturus, Gr. "ApKroupo^, is from "Ap/cros, a bear, and 65pos, 
a guard : so that the name means the guard of the bear, i. e. of the 
Groat Bear. The word apKros itself is the same as the Sansk. 
viksha, a bear ; there is another Bansk. word riksha, meaning a 
i^hining thing, a star, from a root ark, to shine ; and the name of 
the Bear, given to the constellation, appears to be due to a con- 
fusion between these two words. See Max Mtiller, Lectures on 
the Science of Language, vol. ii. In India the stars forrning the 
Wagon are commonly known as the sapta-risM, or seven wise men ; 
this name also probably arose from confusion between riJesha and 
rishi. For wain, see III. 134, note. 

171. utter darkness; not ^complete darkness,’ but ‘the dark- 
ness of outside space ’I the commoner phrase is ‘outer darkness,’ 
with the same meaning : cp. Matthew, viii. 12. 
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173. studded, i.e, with stars, as with jewels. 

175. planet star, a wandering star ; a star belonging to the 
solar system. From Greek TXaj/i^TTjSy a wanderer ; because the 
planets appear to move among the so-called ‘ fixed ^^ars. In the 
ancient astrology, the planets were supposed to ha^ much more 
influence than the other stars upon hun^n affairs. 

176. I cannot clearly’ read the decrees of the stars; but (this 
much I can see with certainty, viz. that) they deign to shower 
no kind influence, etc. . . . 

177. influence is used here in its original sense as a term of 
astrology : a something flowing into or on us from the stars by 
which our actions and fortunes are affected, deign they shower, 
for ‘ they deign to shower ’ : the omission of ‘ to ’ is a license of 
poetry. 

f 179. This line gives the motive, the key-note, to the poem. 

I There is to be no happiness, no good fortune, for those who dwell 
I in Branksome tower, till the mother subdues her pride and 
^ sanctions the love of her daughter for the hereditary enemy of 
: her house : and the poem shows how this was destined to come 
^about. ♦ 

XVIII. 180. ceast, breast. */ This is, of course, aidiymc merely 
to the eye, not to the ear. But such rhymes, thougfi faulty, may 
perhaps be excused in English, a language not rich in real rhymes. ' 

In the beginning of Scott’s poetical career, he ^ry severely 
criticized by ‘ Monk * Lewis for faults such as these : sec the 
letters of Lewis in the Essay prefixed to the fourth volume of 
the Border MimtreUy. * 

XIX. 195. jocund, gay, merry. Latin j)leasant: ^ 

originally heVpfvl, fromywmre, to help. 

197. A fancied moss-trooper, i,e, fancying himself to be,* 
pretending to be, a moss-trooper. • ‘‘^Tds was tlic usual appelia- 
tion of the marauders upon the Borders ; a profession diligently 
pursued hy the inhabitants on both sides, and by none more 
actively and successfully than by Buccleugh’s clan. Long after 
the union of the crowns, the moss-troopers, although sunk in 
reputation, and no longer enjoying the pretext of national e * 
hostility, continued to pursue their calling. ’’—Scott. * A 

trooper means literally a. trooper or horseman who rode over the 
mosses or moors of the Scottish Border. » 

198. truuchepn, the shaft or handle of a spear ; a diminutive 
iomi oi trunk, ' ' ■ 

' 200. foray, a raid in search of plunder.^ Foray is the Lowdand 
Scotch form of forage, which is the Fr. fouraga. Low Lat. 
fodrum, merely a Latinized form of fodder food for cattle. 
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Fodder again is only a lengthened form oifood." So that foray 
is, ill the first place, a raid in search of fooil, and then a raid in 
search of any kind of booty. 

202, frolic ; hero used as an adjective, frolicsome, gay. For 
the adjectivi^use compare Marmion, Introd. 1. 229, ‘ The gambols 
of each frolic child ’ ; Shakespeare, MuU. Nt. Dr. v. 394, * We 
fairies now are frolic. ’ • The adjectival use, though now un- 
common, is the original one, the substantive and verb being 
derivatives. The word is Dutch, the termination -lie being equiv- 
alent to the English suffix -like^ -ly. Op. German A, merry; 
froh, joyous. 

203. Albeit, althougii. ‘ Properly a phrase, aU though it he that, 

207. “This line, of which the metre ax^pears defective, would 
liave its full complement of feet according to the pronunciation 
of the poet himself— -as all who were familiar with hi.s utterance 
of the letter r will bear testimony.” — Lockhart. 

Pronounce Unicorn as if U-ni-c6-run. Cp. Macbeth, iii. 2. 30, 
“ Let your remembrance ax>x)ly to Banquo,” where remembrance 
must be pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 

208. The arms of the Kerrs of Cessford bore three unicorns’ 
heads, with a unicorn’s heitd for the crest. Those of the Scotts 
of Buccleugh included a star of six x^oints between two crescents. ’ 

XX. 214. William of Deloraine. “The lands of Deloraine 
are joined to those of Buccleugh in Ettriek Forest. They were 
imimmoriall^ ^Hftgjscssed by the Buccleugh family, under the 
strong title of occupancy, although no chafer was obtained from 
the Crown until 1545. Like other possessions, the lands of 

^ D(toraine were occasionally granted by them to vassals, or kins- 
men, for Bor^HBervice. I have endeavoured to give William of 
Deloraine tI||^BttriJmjigfi which characterised the Borderers of 
Jiis day. ... 

XXI, 215. stark, strong, ^turdy ; this is its ordinary meaning 
in the Border ballads: c'^7 Kimnont Willie, “The Red Rowan 
has hente him up, The starkest man in Teviotdale.” Notice the 
amission of the first ‘ as ’ : * he was as stark a moss-trooping 
Scott as ever. 

m 216. coueb’d. To couch a lance, or ‘lay it in rest,’ is to put 
it into the proper position for the ‘chax*ge,’ Couch, O.Fr. 
eoucher, colcher, is from Lat. coUoc.are = con-locare, to place : 
from C071-, together, and loctis, a x>lace. 

217. Solway sands. For a description of the danger of these 
sands, owing to the rapid rising of the tide and the prevalence 
of quicksands, see Redy aunt let, Letter IV. 

A moss is a bog, a soft yielding moorland : the word is related 
to inire. 
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218. paths to cross, paths for crossing, paths by which the 
sands, etc. , might be crossed. 

220. blood-hounds. ‘‘The kings and heroes of Scotland, as 
well as the Border-riders, were sometimes obliged to study how 
to evade the pursuit of blood-hounds, Barbour i^orms us that 
Robert Bruce was repeatedly tracked by sleuth-dogs. On one 
occasion he escaped by wading a bo-vv-shot down a brook, and 
ascending into a tree by a branch which overhung the water ; 
thus leaving no trace on land of his footsteps, he baffled the 
scent. ... A sure way of stopping the dog was to spill l)lood upon 
the track, which destroyed the discriminating lineness of his 
scent. A captive was sometimes sacrificed on such occasions. 
Henry the Minstrel tells a romantic story of Wallace, founded 
on this circumstance : — The hero’s little ])and had been joined by 
an Irishman named Fawdoun, or Fadzean, a dark, savage, and 
suspicious character. After a sharp skirmish at Black-Erne 
Side, Wallace was forced to retreat with only sixteen followers. 
The English pursued with a Border sleuth-hratclii or blood- hound. 
... In the retreat Fawdoun, tired, or affecting to be so, would 
go no farther. Wallace, having in vain argued with him, in 
hasty anger, struck off his head, ^nd continued the retreat. 
When the English came up, their hound stayed upon the dead 
body : — 

‘ The sleuth stopped at Fawdon, still she stood, 

Nor farther would fra time she fund the blood.* 

• «r> 

The story concludes %ith a fine Gothic scene tffterror, Wallace 
took refuge in the solitary tower of Gask. Piero he was dis- 
turbed at midnight by the blast of a horn. He sent out^his 
attendants two by two, but no one return ed, with ticlings.^ 
At length, when he was left alone, t he so unUfcts heard stiil 
louder. The champion descended, swoTcTSi hUf ; and, at the 
gate of the tower, was encountered };y the headk's.s spectre fif 
Fawdoun, whom he had slain so •rashly, Wallace, in great 

terror, fled up into the tower, tore open the boards of a window, 
leapt down fifteen feet in height, and continued his flight up tlie 
river. Looking back to Gask, he discovered the tower on fire, 
and the form of Fawdoun upon the battlements, dilated to an 
immense size, and holding in his hand a blazing rafter,*’-^ 
Scott. 

221. Eske or Liddel ; rivers on the Border. The word Bsh is 
the same as the Gaelic umje, water j a word which appears, 
differently spelt, in shortened from water of 

life, with which the French eau-dfi’Vie. may be compared. Several 
rivers in England and Scotland are called AM: ; and the river- 
names Usk, Ouse, Axe, Exe, XJx, are variations of the same 
word. 
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222. But = that not. Tliere were no fords that he would not 
ride. We speak of riding a horse or riding a race ; but we ride 
along a road and ovar a ford. But cp. the ballad of Kinmont 
Willie, wadna have ridden that wan water.” 

223. time^r tide. Tide originally meant ‘time,’ the two 
words containing the same root : it still often retains this mean- 
ing in poetiy, and in sfich expressions as eventide, whiisuntide, 
and in the j>roverb, “ Time and tide wait for no man.” 

226. matin prime ; the first hour of morning. 

227. (As) steady ... as (any one who) ever drove .... 

230. The Scottish Borderers were often as obnoxious to the 
government of their own country as to that of England. James 
V. of Scotland had proceeded against them with great severity 
about twenty-five years before the time of this tale. 

XXII. 231. good at need, always ready to be useful in the 
hour of need. This is what is called a ‘permanent epithet,’ 
being generally used whenever Beloraine is mentioned. ^ Cp. 
the use of ‘swift-footed’ as applied by Homer to Achilles, 
and ‘far-darting’ to Apollo. And cp. “The Raid of the Reid- 
swire ” in the Border MinStrehy, “ Cranstane, Gladstain, good at 
need.” 

232. Moun# thee. These reflexive forms occur continually in 

Scott’s poetry. Cp. 1. 277. In the oldest English, such verbs of 
motjon, usual ly in transitive, took a dative case when they had an 
object at all. wl^litest. See 1. 36. • 

233. stint = spare. 

# 235. Melrose. See 1. 334. pile, a mass of buildings. From 

Lat. pita, Then, anything round \ a roundish heap ; 

especially a iljBarlijy formed heap, as a ‘ pile of shot ’ ; then a 
k-rge edifice, or a mass of buildings. 

236. aisle, thm v,W.vi_ of a#church : the part on either side of 
the Qiave or p<;riioii. French aile, from Lat. alct, a wing. 

The s has no meaning, and is due to a confusion with isle : cp. 
island, wrongly spelt for Hand. 

238. the fhted hour. For an explanation of this, see II. xv. 

241. St. Michael’s night, i.e. Michaelmas, 29th September. 

243. Cross, of hloody red. See II. xi. 

XXIII. 249. lorn. An old participle of lose. For the change 
from s to r compare iron, corresponding to an older form isen; are 
from root a-b' ; loere from root was. 

XXIY. 251. Hotice the change in the metre : in stanza xxiii. 
the short lines, and the regularly occurring accents, give the 
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impression of a solemnity suited to tlie errand of tlie knight : 
while the rapidity of the metre of stanza xxiv., with its many 
unaccented syllables, serves to express the intended swiftness of 
the messenger, dapple-grey, grey, variegated with si)ots of a 
darker colour- Dapple means a spot ; the origip^al sense is a 
pond or little pool. A Scandinavian word (Icelandic depill, a 
spot); and ultimately connected with Hnglish dq), dimple. 

253. ’gan say. There should be no apostrophe ; (jan is not a 
contaction of berjan, but the past tense of r/i7i(M.E. r/innen) to 
begin, from which begin is formed with prefix be-. It is very 
common in poetry as an auxiliary veib ; /ya;i = did ; and when 
thus used is followed by the pure infinitive. When it moans 
began, it is followed by the infinitive with io : this distinction is 
always observed in Chaucer. Cp. ‘ ‘ when that Arci te hadde songe, 
he gan to sike ’’ (sigh), G. T. 1. 1542 ; with “ Arcite gan espye ” 
= did see, 1. 1114. 

257. Since he cannot read, he wdll be safe from the risk of 
looking into the book. 

258. ■W’ere’t=if it were. Hairihee is the place of execution at 

Carlisle ; it is mentioned in Ki'mnoni Willie, Dick o’ the 
Cow, and other Border Ballads. “The neck- verse is the begin- 
ning of the 51st Psalm, Miserere mri, etc., ‘ ah^cntly read by 
criminals claiming the benefit of clergy.” — Scott. »So called l)e- 
cause the prisoner saved his neck, that is, his life, ))y rex)eating 
it. Formerly the c]^rgy could not be punigtoiif T)y the sf?!cular 
power, but when accused of crime, clainie<l what was called the 
‘benefit of their clergy,’ and wei’c tlien handed o\'cr to tlie 
ecclesiastical courts. In process of time tliis exemption Vai^ 
claimed by and allowed to any one who couldj^d. The ciTcct 
of the passage in the poem is therefore ‘ I coWpiot read a line 
even to save my life,’ ^ 

XXV. 261. sounding, echoing I^s steps, barbican, a tower 
over the gateway of a castle defending the entrance. Supposed 
to be a Persian word. 

262. won, gained, reached. 

263. the wooded path he rode. Cp. 1. 222, and note. ^ 

^ 264. basnet. Another spelling of haMnel, whicli is a diTninu- 
tive of basin. The basinet wa.s a small light steel helmet, closed 
in front with a ‘ ventail ’ or visor, 

265. Peel, a Border tower. Cp. Peel Castle in the Isle of Man. 

266, Borthwick. Borthwick Water is a small tributary of the 
Teviot, which it joins a])otit half-way between Branksome and 
Hawick. 
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267. Moat-liill. “This is a round artificial mound near 
Hawick, which, from its name (A.S. Mot, an assembly), was 
probably^Nanciently used as a place for assembling a national 
council of the adjacent tribes.” — Scott. 

268. Druid shades. The ghosts of the Druids. The name 
given to the priests of the old religion of Britain. 

270. they set in night. The lights in the houses disappeared 
from view as he left the town, and the darkness of night closed 
around him. The disappearance of the lights is compared to the 
‘ setting ’ of the heavenly bodies. 

272. Hazeldean belonged to a family of Scotts described as 
‘ the ancientest house among them all. ’ 

XXVI. 274. courier, messenger : lit., a runner, fromFr. courir, 
Lat. CAtrrere, to run. 

275. For Branksome. means ‘ on the side of, belonging to 
the party of. ’ 

279. dark ascent did ride. Cp. 1. 222 and note. 

282. the Roman way. “ An ancient Roman road, crossing 
through part of Roxburghshii*e.” — Scott. 

^ XXVII, 284. hreathA^^ : hre^the ’ a horse is to let it rest 
dri Grut'’" tC' recover its breath. 

285. Drew; i.e, drew tighter. 

286. rJdaloraine prepares for a possible attack from the outlaw. 

287. Minto-crags. “ A romantic assemblage of cliffs which , 
rise suddenly above the vale of Teviot, in the immediate vicinity 
of the family|®kt from which Lord Minto takes his title, A 
small platfori]^iKi a projecting crag, commanding a most beauti- 
ful prospect, js termed BarnTiilVs Bed. This Barnhill is said to 
have been a robber, or outlaw. There are remains of a strong 
tower beneath the rocks, where he is supposed to have dwelt, 
and from which he derived his name.” — Scott- 

29L from whence. Whence means ‘from which,* so that the 
preposition is redundant. The phrase ‘ from whence ’ is, how- 
ever, fairly common ; cp. Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors, III. i. 
37, ‘ let him walk from whence he came. ’ Similarly the pleonastic 
phrases ‘from hence,* ‘from thence,* are occasionally found in 
the earlier classical writers. 

293, 4, Cliffs, doubling ... horn. The echoes of the cliffs seemed 
to double the sound of the robber’s horn, a sound that was full of 
terrors for the travellers who had to pass by his retreat, and 
who feared to be plundered by him. Terrors = sounds producing 
terror in the hearers ; ‘ borne * qualifies ‘ terrors. ’ 
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296 the -warhUng Doric reed. This refers to a pastoral song 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot, father of the first Lord Minto, of which the 
first verse runs as follows : — 

“ My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 

• And all the gay haunts of my yofith I forrook : 

No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove ; 

Ambition, I said, would soonljure me of love. 

But what had my youth with ambition to doj 
Why left I Amynta? why broke I my vow ? 

The ‘ Doric reed ’ signifies pastoral poetry ; the musical instru- 
ment or pipe used by shepherds being made from a reed, and a 
modification of the Doric dialect having been used by Theocritus, 
the founder of Greek pastoral poetry. 

XXVIII 300. ancient Riddel. Scott justifies tlxe epithet 
‘ancient ’ applied to the family of Riddel, by adducing evidence 
to show that they had been in possession of this domain for 
more than a thousand years. 

301. AiD. Another tributary of the Teviot. 

306 might, could. The old meaning of may was^ ‘ to be able, 
to have power.^ Cp. the use of may in 1. 134 and 176. 

308, saddle-bow. Jdie^pommel or front pai»t of a saddle. 

vnT)ose. ’ (Obsolete 

XXIX. 309. I ween. Ween is ‘ to 

except in poetry : cp. Ghristabel^ Part ii. 1. 94. 

311. barded. See 1. 38, note, counter ; the chest of a horse. 

316. daggled, we£ A frequentative verb fromj^vincial 
English dag, to sprinkle with water ; cognate with limdl 

317. good heart, courage. Cp. 1. 227. Our Ladye : the Virgin 
Mary, mother of Jesus. 

XXX. 319. march-man = Borderer. Marcmm. boundary and 
is the same word as marh. 


321. ‘‘Halidon was an ancient seat of the Kerrs of Cessford, 
now demolished. About a quarter of a ^ile to the northward 
lay the field of battle betwixt Buccleugh and Angus,” referred to 
in the note on 1. 58. — Scott. 


326. On the part of the Scotts, the object of the battle was to 
obtain possession of the person of the young King James, to rescue 
him from the Douglases. 

329. dear, precious ; perhaps also w:ith the idea that the 
slaughter of Cessford was dearly paid for by the death of Lord 
Walter Scott and the long continuance of the feud between the 
clans of Scott and Carr, 

XXXI. 334. M:elros\ Melrose is said to be from Maohros^ the 
bald headland {mml ^ bald, ros = promontory in Gaelic), the 
name of Old Melrose, which was situated on a peninsula formed 
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by the Tweed. “ The ancient and beautiful monastery of Melrose 
was founded by King David I. Its ruins afford the finest 
specimen of Gothic architecture and Gothic sculpture which 
Scotland can boast. ... This sxiperb convent was dedicated to St. 
Mary, and t^. monks were of the Cistercian order.” — Scott. 

335. with lichens grev. Grey qualifies rock ; made grey by 
lichens growing on it. Up. Lady of the Lake, II. v. 1, “tlpon a 
ipck with lichens wild.” 

336. Abbaye. An archaic spelling of ahhey. Note that the 
accent is on the second syllable, as in French. 

337 . curfew. The curfew-bell, formerly rung at eight o’clock 
in the evening as a signal for putting out fires. It was a French 
institution, introduced into England by William the Conqueror. 
The name was retained for the evening bell long after the curfew 
law was abolished. The time at which the bell was rung varied 
somewhat. In Scotland it was generally rung at nine o’clock ; 
and in the reign of James VI, it was not rung till ten. From Fr. 
couvre-feu, from couvrir, to cover, and feu, fire. 

338. lauds. The midnight service of the Catholic Church : 
Lat. laudes, plural of ^am',^raise. ■ 

340. wise, manner, way. The same word that forms part of 

likely'ise, other^rise. fail, die' away. The common phrase is 
‘ rise jind ’ 

341. that wild harp. The iEolian harp, so called from .^Eolus, 
god'tif wmdsr^.^*<liarp being played on by^ the winds alone. ’ 

343. aU is used as an adverb ,= altogether, completely. 

J44. G^serve the alliteration, meetly, fitly, suitably. From 
• mete, to rtieasure, so that 77ieet originally meant ' measured so as 
to fit exactly JH 

346. With otI interruption of the Lay, the regular metre with 
■s^hich the poem began is again introduced. 

360. This is the substancf of their ‘ praises.’ 


CANTO SECOND. 


I. 1. Scan thus ; If thdu | would’st vi4w | fair M61 | r5se 
aright j. 

3. lightsome, full of light. A rare word in this sense : it is 
used by Spenser ,"'F, (J. I* vii* 23, ‘‘ 0 lightsome Day, the lamp of 
highest Jove ” ; and by Bacon, '‘white walls make rooms more 
lightsome than black.” As, a derivation of light (not heavy), 
lightsome is more common, being used in the sense of gay, light-* 
hearted. 
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4. flout, mock. Derived by Skeat from O.Du. Jluytm, to play 
the flute ; also, to jeer : so that the word is connected witli 
Lat. flatus, P-P* flure, to blow. TJie light of day only mocks 
the abbey by showing clearly the ruinous state that it is in . 

6. oriel. Used as equivalent to orid-'ivindc>)t\ i.r, a window 
projecti}ig outwards, the shafts beingi the nndlions or u])right 
stone divisions between the liglits of the window. An oriel i.s 
properly a recess within a room, or a small ].)rivato room loading 
out of a large hall. Skeat derives the Frencli orlol, from whicli 
we get ojHel, from the Lat. aureolas, golden : the .suggest ion being 
that the small room called the oriel wars gilded or otlierwdse more 
profusely ornamented tlian the rest of the building. Another 
suggestion is that the oriel wans an oratory, or j)lace for piaiyer, 
from a supposed Latin word orator lohmi, a diminutive of 
oratorkim, a place of prayer : Lat. orare, to pray. 

7. uncertain, because things are seen in the moonlight in an 
uncertain or indistinct manner. 

10. The shadow on one side of each buttress is compared to the 
blackness of ebony, and tbe bright moonlight falling on tlie other 
side to the whiteness of ivory or silvt^a To agree with tliis, the 
word alternately must be taken with ‘ ebon and ivory,’ not with 
‘ buttress and buttress.’ 

11. ^imagery, the sculptured images that adorned the w'alhs. 
Cp. Keats, Eve of SL Arpies, 24, “A casement ... all garlanded 
with carven imageries of fruit and flow^er^'ii "fids iitcilR. use 
of the wmrd imagery is almost obsolete. 

12. scrolls. “ The buttresses ranged along the .side.s of the r«in.s 

of Melrose Abbey are, according to the (lothic wtylc, richly carved* 
fmd fretted, containing niclies for the statuegitof saints, ami 
h:i)clh;d will! scrolls, bearing appropriate tcHr of Scripture. 
Most of these statues have been demolished.” - -Boott. • 

16. St. Bavid. “ David I. of Scotlfml purcliased the reputation 

of sanctity by founding and liberally endowing not only the 
monastery of Melrose but tlio.se of fcelso, Jedlmrgh, ami many 
others ; which led to the well-known ol >servation of his sti<icca.Hor 
[James I. of Scotland], that he was a sore saint for the crom.”-— 
Scott. ^ 

17. soothly swear, .swear or declare with truth. Bee Introd. 

1. 57, note. 

II. 20. This is in accordance with the suppo-sed (jharacter n! 
the rough Borderer. 

21. wicket, a small gate forming a portion of a larger one, so 
made that it can be opened without opening the larger gate. 

“ In the game of cricket, the wkket was at first (a.b. 1700) liter- 
ally ‘ a small gate/ being two feet wide by 1 foot high ; but the 
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shape has so pfroatly altered that there is no longer any resem- 
blance. See ilic (liagnmirt in the English Cyclojxedkt, Arts and 
Sciences, Supplement, under the word Orichetd ^ — Skeat. 

25. From J^T^nksome I. Note the omission of the verb : I come 
from Drank some. 

28. fence, protect, defend. Fence is an abbreviation of de- 
fence, from Lat. defendere^ to defend. 

20. livings. A living is the benefice of a clergyman, and the 
income attached to it. 

30. Had gifted. There is a double object ; lands and livings^ 
and shrine. Branksome’s Chiefs had bestowed lands, etc., upon 
the slii-ine ; liad endowed the shrine with lands, in order to secure 
tlie happiness of their souls after death. Such gifts were gener- 
ally coupled witli injunctions to say ‘masses’ for the soul of the 
donor. 

An alternative explanation would be to take “lands and livings ” 
as tliG sultjcct, and to interpret “had gifted the shrine ” to mean 
‘ had been Ijestowed, as a gift, upon the shrine ’ ; but this would 
be a very uncommon use o^the verb ‘ gift.’ 

III. 31. his errand said. The proper idiom is ‘ his errand.’ 

Errgmd wa^ formerly spelt with one r, erendtl A.S. drende. 

Tlfo introduction of the second r may have been due to a false 
connexion with errant, wandering, from Lat. errare, to wander ; 
as tlTvjugJi one^vvk-^'^verit on an errand was errant person. But 
tlie words are not immediately connected, though they are pro- 
bably ultimately from the same root. 

• * 32. bent his^. head ; as a token of su])mission to a command 

proceeding fr(:|ffi|fchunksome Castle. 

.^37. stooping. Stoop is generally an intransitive verb : for the 
transitive use cp. Shakes^are, 2 Henry IV. Ind. 32, “the 
king before the Douglas’ rage stooped his anointed head as 
low as death.” 

39. aventayle. The moveable part of the front of a helmet, 
^ which could he x’aised to admit fresh air. 

# From O.Fr. csventail, from a supposed Late Lat. exventaculurn , 
from ex out, ventus, wind. The form ventayle occurs in Spenser, 
F, Q. III. ii. 21. “Through whose Imight ventayle lifted up on 
hye, His manly face ... looked forth.” And cp. modern French 
6venJail, a fan. 

IV. 42. Cp. I. 239. 

45. sackcloth couch. The coarse rough cloth used for sacks 
was worn as a penance, and as a sign of mourning, This was an 
Eastern practice, see Qm. xxxvii. 34, “And J'acob...put sack- 
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cloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days ” ; and 
Jonah, iii. 5, “So the people of Nineveh proclaimed a fast, and 
put on sackcloth,” 

46. with toil, with lahour and difficulty. His liiffi)s v ci’c stiff 
with age, so that he could not move them easily. ^ 

V. 53, 54. The construction is very cwifuscd. He enumerates 
the various forms of penance that he has undergone, ami says 
that they a^’e “all too little ” to atone for his offence. Lines 53, 

54 stand in no grammatical relation to the rest of the sentence ; 
the construction is changed at 1. 55, and it is not clear what the 
construction would have been, if carried out in aceemdance witli 
the first two lines. 

57. atone, to expiate, to make amends. A /one -- at one and 
was originally used of persons only : it is an abbreviation of ‘ to 
set at one,^ and formerly meant to reconcile. 

60. drie, to suffer, endure ; common in Lowland Scotch ; usually 
spelt dree, from A.S. dreogan, to endure. Drie is a transitive 
verb, its object being “ year.” 

59-61, The monk tells the knight that the deed about to bo 
performed is a sin that can only be exf)iated by prayer and jxm- 
ance performed throughout his future life ; and that, even after 
performing such life-long penance, his fate after ^eath will be 
uncertain, and therefore he will be unable to meet death with 
courage. The sentence is conditional : (if) thou ’^uldst ...drie, 

(and if thou wouldst) ^ait, etc. 

VI. The sudden change from the smooth and regular lines of 
stanza v. to the rough and irregular vcr-sification of stanza n*!. 
serves to bring out the contrast between the religious solemnity^ e 
of the monk and the rude and im cultivated Jfcin nor of the 
Borderer, with his careless indifference to the siJpR’stitious fcans 

of the other. 

65. mass, a service of the Romau*C.ffuircb, the cclebx'ation of 
the Eucharist. A.S. Tnee.^se, borrowed from the ecclesiastical 
Latin nmm, the mass. Alum is the feminine ])artieiple of miUere., 
to send away, and the term is accounted for Ijy the wennis if a, nima 
est, ‘go, the congregation is dismissed,’ whiefi Avero used at the end 
of the service. Another suggestion is, that these words weret^ 
used immediately before the actual celebration, to <listniss the 
catechumens, those who were not yet ‘regenerate/ aii<l so not 
fitted to take part in the vSacrament, 

66. .patter, to repeat rapidly, without any attention to the 
sense. It is a frequentaliive form of ped, and i.s xised of any fre- 
quently repeated sound, as ‘the pattering hail/ ‘ the rain pattered 
against the windoAA's.’ But its use in the sense ‘to repeat 
prayers’ is probably due to, or influenced by, pakr, father, 
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the^ first word in the paternoster, or Lord’s Prayer. Ave Mary = 
Hail! Mary; the salutation of the angel to the Virgin Mary: 
see Luhe, i. 28. It was used by itself as a devotional exclama- 
tion : it was also the beginning of a Latin prayer. 

67. “ The “f^orderers were, as may be supposed, very ignorant 
about religious matters. Colville, in liis Paranesifi^ or Admoni- 
tion states that the ref(!frmed divines were so far from under- 
taking distant journeys to convert the Heathen, ‘as I would 
wish to God that ye would only go but to the Highlands and 
Borders of our own realm, to gain our own countrymen, who, for 
lack of preaching and ministration of the Sacraments, must with 
time become cither infidels or atheists.’ But we learn from 
Lesley that, however deficient in real religion, they regularly 
told their beads, and never with more zeal than when going on a 
plundering expedition. ” — Scott. 

68. can and will (1. 63) are now hardly used except as auxil- 
iaries to other verbs : I can (pray) none other prayer : I will (do) 
no penance. Gan is properly equivalent to knoiVy from A.S. 
cnmia'iiy to know ; and there is an ultimate connection with hioio : 
perliaps Scott uses the word in this archaic sense ; cp. Talisman, 
ch. 25, “ Thou canst well (jf woodcraft.” 

69. speed me my errand: quickly finish the business of my 
errand, ^^^nust be regarded as a dative = for me. 

VIL 74. by - past. 

71 The cloisters or covered walks that surround the coiirts 
and gardens ot a 'i?fonastcry were often usej*! as burial places. 

VIII. 83. But = that not. The flowers carved in stone on the 
cl<^ster arches represented the natural flowers growing in the 

* garden, and were as beautiM. 

86. streamjp A name given to the Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern Li^pts ; a luminous appearance seen, especially in 
winter nights, in the temperate and arctic regions, in the 
northern sky, radiating from the northern magnetic pole. The 
word ‘ dancing ’ indicates the ever-changing form of the rays of 
light ; they are sometimes called ‘ the merry dancers. ’ The Aurora 
Borealis is now considered to l)e an electrical phenomenon. 

90. jennet, a small Spanish horse. From Spanish ginete, the 
^original sense of which was a light-armed horse-soldier : a word 
of Moorish origin, wheel, turn. The construction is continued 
from the two preceding lines : so had lie seen . . . the youth suddenly 
turn the flying jennet, and hurl the unexpected dart. 

IX. 94. postern door, a back door. Jjatin postertis, irom post, 
behind. 

95. chancel, the east end of a church, containing the altar : so 
called because it was formerly separated from the rest of the 
ciuirch by a screen or railing. From Lat. mncellm, a grating. 
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96. aloof, far away, at a distance. Orii^inal] y ;i- n;uit Tal t erm, 
derived from the DutcJi, ajid connected witii /////.“ To '■ hold 
aloof’ was to keep the ‘luff’ orAvind ; to (In*, ship’s head f.o 

windward so a..s to prevent it drifliuy^ on to 1 he shore oi’ otfn.-i* 
object on the leewai’d side. Hence to liohi ainoj si;ji(itill<-d to laa-p 
away from a lee sh(»rc, iind aftcrwa.rds f«> keep auay from aii\'- 
thing'. Loqf or /?(//’si;cin,s origina.lly lo lifixc domUrd souk’ of 
paddle for ste<!ring, a,nd is ])roha,l)ly the .sanu; as lin^ Scotcli 
the palm of the hand, tliat ludug the' origina! paddle of j)riniitive 
man. 

90. fleur-de-lys, or a qnatre-feuille. A fh‘ur (ha]3‘s is a. lily 
flower, the Pj-cnch ///s, or /A, being a, contraction (tf j.at. ////h/s, 
a corrupt form of Ulvmn (cp. . ///>.•, n. son, iVont jUhiA, yhiatrco 
feuille, or (jnatrefoil, is an architarct an'aJ or tianien! in ( ho shape, 
of a fourdeavod flower. Tlu;se: carved ornatnoiits are often to 
be found at tlie intersection of tlic ribs of a, vanitod ai’ch ; f liey 
are mere dccoration.s, ami so c!unn>t prop.s'ly he (adhai kt^y- 
stones, as they do not lock tiie arcluts. 

100. corbells, ov rorheU, are “the proj»iet ions fj'cnn uhii'h the 
arches spring, usually cut in n, fa;ntaMti<; fa,mj or inask/t Soorj-. 

The word means properly ‘ a. litth; hashed ‘ (isi.t. Cf/c(a //o., diminu- 
tive of cor/h.s, a basket); they are so (•.ajha! fiasn their shape. d‘he 
meanings of these terms of a-reldt.ect ure ara* hep, stron from 
picturo.s, sucli as mtiy l,)c found iii tiny illust rated diet iomiry. 

101. cluster’d shafts iiw. eoluums*whieh ajjfjoar l,o }»c coinpfcaM! 
of several slender ]>iUa^\s elusku'ed iogotluu'. Xlu- ‘fripital i.^.’^he 
top or hmd (Lat. cajul.rliarny diunuutLa:. of co/o/y ho.id) of a 
eoluiiin. 

102. flourish’d, oraameuted l^y flowery carvings. • i 

X. 104-. scutcheon, a, shicild <;n which is pa jntety|j<'oa.t. of arm.';. 

The same as e.sew/r/ico;/., frotn (). h'r. rsntsst>/i^ fi'otto!at. Hruhitu a, 
sliield. Cp. tJie etymology" of .sffiiiri:., .1, f), noica hunner-rivcitc 
banner torn in ))at tie. The old hatu^i',., a.nd thosc^ ea,p{,ure<l iil 
battle, were usually hung roiiml Lie waJls of clmrches ami 
chapels. 

105. to, in re.sponKC to, under the aet.ion of. 

106. pale, fence. Se<i note on cha.nrr/, nho\a:,'. ♦ 

100. Chief of Otterhumo. ‘‘ 'rhe. fanuma atid fiesperafe lui.tlle* 

of Otterburno wins fouglit ir)th Angnsf., L'tSS, betweixt Henry 
Percy, called Hotspur,’ and dames, E.arl of DonglaH. ... Thb 
issue of the conllicb is w<*)l known: Perey was made prisoner, 
and the Scots won tlie day, dear!,}' piirchascd Iry the dea.th of 
their gallant general, the .Ea.rl of Hbuglmy who w;m tdai-u in fhe 
action. Ho Avas buried at .MelroseC bem‘a,f.h flu* high aJfar. 

‘His olwe./uye was done reverently, ami mi his }>odvar hniW a 
tombe of stone, and his baner hangyng ovtir hym.’ Fndsmrf, ii 
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165.” — SooTT. The well-known ballad of “ The Battle of Otter- 
bunio ” is in the Bordar Mimtrdsy^ and will be found in almost 
every eollccfcion of ballads. 

110. Knigljjf of Liddesdale. “William Douglas, called the 
Knight of Li(l<lesdalc, tlonrished during the reign of David II., 
and was so di«tingnishr<i by his valour that lie was called the 
Flower of Cbiv:sli-y. .\.;-v». i i.b<.;le>>, hc tarnished his renown by 
the cruel murder of Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, origin- 
ally his friend and brother in arms. The king, had conferred 
upon Ramsay tlie sheriffdom of Teviotdale, to which Douglas 
pretended some claim. In revenge of this preference, the Knight 
of Liddesdale came down upon Ramsay, seized and carried him 
off to his I'cmote and inaccessible castle of Hermitage, where he 
threw bis unfortunate prisonei', horse and man, into a dungeon, 
and left him to perish of hunger. ... 8o weak was the royal 
authority, tliat David, although highly incensed at this atrocious 
murder, found himself obliged to appoint the Knight of Liddes- 
dale successor to his victim, as Sheriff of Teviotdale. But he 
wa.s soon, after slain, while Ininting in Ettrick Forest, by his own 
godson and chieftain, William, Earl of Doxiglas. ... His body 
was caT’ricd to Melrose, wliijrc hc was interred with great pomp, 
and where his tomb is still shown.” — Scott. 

XI. “ It is fin possible to conceive a more beautiful specimen 
of the liglttncss and elegance of Gothic architecture, when in its 
puri^v, iilian f4^e eastern window of Melrose Abbey. Sir James 
. Hall of Dunglas, Bart., has, with great i»igenuity and plausi- 
bility, traced tlic Gotliic order througli its various form.s and 
sceMiingly eccentric oi-uaments, to an architectural imitation of 
•wicker-work ; of wliich, as wc lea.rn from some of the legends, 
the earliest C||astiau cburelies were comstructed. , In such an 
edifice, tlic ori^ial of the clustered pillars is traced to a set of 
I’o^md posts, begirt with slender rods of willow, whose loose 
summits were brouglit to ^leet from all quarters, and boniid 
togeiUoi' artificially, so as to yu’oduce the framework of tlie roof : 
and thc! tracery of our Gothic windows is displayed in the meet- 
ing and ir.ferl:icin'_r of rod.s and hoops, affording an inexhaustible 
variety <•!' b.-i..', if;;; forms of open work. This ingenious system 

alhule<l to in the romance.” — 8 oott. 

12.‘k image, picture, portrait. Pictures of saints are favourite 
subjects in the stained glass windows of ancient minsters and 
ablmys. 

125. Michael. Tim. central light of the east oriel window con- 
tained a representati<.)u in coloured glass of the archangel Michael 
triumphant over Satan the apostate angel : see Paradise. Lost, j 
Bk. VI, The moonlight, passing through the red cross held by j 
Micliacl, cast a red shade upon the pavement. 
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XII. 130. A Scottish monarch. “ A large marble stone in the 
chancel of Melrose is pointed ont as the monument of Alexander 
II.” [king of Scotland, 1216 to 1249].— Scott. 

132. man of woe, woeful man, a penitent : one wj^o spends his 
time in sorrow for past sins and in performing penance for them. 

133. Paynim, heathen. From O.F« p^imiwie, paganism, 
formed with Greek suffix from Lat. patjamcs, (1) a countryman, 
a rustic, (2) a pagan, because villagers and country people were 
the last to be converted to Christianity. From Lat. pagus, a 
country district. Paynim was formerly used to denote ‘ the 
country of the pagans, heathen lands. ’ 

134. beneath the Cross of God. See 1. 73. He had probably 
fought for the Christians against the Moors of Spain at the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

XIII. 138. Michael Scott. “Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie 
flourished during the 13th century. ... By a poetical anachronism, 
he is here placed in a later era. He was a man of much learning, 
chiefly acquired in foreign countries. He wrote ... several treat- 
ises upon natural philosophy, from which he appears to have 
been addicted to the abstruse stud<^es of judicial astrology, 
alchymy,^ physiognomy, and chirorriahcy. Hence he passed 
among his contemporaries for a skilful magiciai^ Dempster 
[1627] informs us, that he remembers to have heard in his youth, 
that the magic books of Michael Scott were still in existence, 
but could not be opened without danger, gp amount of^hc 
malignant fiends who Vere thereby invoked. . . . Dante also men- 
tions him as a renowned wizard. ... A pei'sonage thus spoken of 
by biographers and historians, loses little of his mystical faTne ^ 
in vulgar tradition. Accordingly, the memory of Sir Michael ^ 
survives in many a legend ; and in the south A Scotland any 
work of great labour and antiquity is ascribea either to the 
agency of Auld Michael ^ of Sir William Wallace, or of the devifl. 
Tradition varies concerning the plaice of his burial. ... But all 
agree that his books of magic were interred in his grave, or pre- 
served in the convent where he died.” — Scott. 

140. Salamanca’s cave. “ Spain, from the relics, doubtless, 
of Arabian learning and superstition, was accounted a favourite ♦ 
residence of magicians, ... There were public schools, where** 
magic, or rather the sciences supposed to involve Its mysteries, 
were regularly taught, at Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca, In 
the latter city they were held in a deep cavern, the mouth of 
which was walled up by Queen Isabella, wife of King Ferdinand.” 
—Scott. 

^ 141, Him listed. The construction is impersonal, ‘ it listed 
•him,’ him being the dative case. Cp. ‘meseems, methinks.’ 

List =: please. 
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142. Notre Dame. A celebrated church in Paris. ‘Notre 
Dame’ means ‘Our Lady,’ i.e, the Virgin Mary, to whom the 
church was dedicated. 

145. Eildo:^ hills. “Michael Scott was, once upon a time, 
much embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was under the neces- 
sity of finding constant •employment. He commanded him to 
build a caitldf or dam-head, across the Tweed at Kelso ; it was 
accomplished in one night, and still does honour to the infernal 
architect. Michael next ordered, that Eildon hill, which was; 
then a uniform cone, should be divided into three. Another ; 
night was sufficient to part its summit into the three picturesque 
peaks which it now bears. At length the enchanter conquered 
this indefatigable demon, by employing him in the hopeless and 
endless task of making ropes out of sea-sand. ” — Scott. 

147. were, would be. 

148, my heart within. Note the inversion. 

155. evening close, the close or end of evening. Close is a sub- 
stantive, and evening is used as an adjective. 

XIV. 168. Michael, beiiig a Scott, would acknowledge the 
Lord of Branksome as his chief. 

XV. 170. Ms patron ; i.e. St. Michael, whose name he bore, 
and who would therefore hold him in special care. 

Xi^L 175. ^last, f.e. of wind. 

176. Still spoke, was still speaking. 

3CVII. 186. That lamp shall burn unquenchably. “Authors 
• who treat of natural magic, talk much of eternal lamps, pretended 
to have been burning in ancient sepulchres.” — Scott. 

^187. eternal doom. 'Dm Last Day, or Day of Judgment. 

198. expand, open. Tl^ ordinary meaning of expand is 
rather to spread out, or to enlarge, to dilate. 

XVIII. 195, 6. bent, heaved. The subject of both of these 
verbs is he. in the previous line : ‘ he bent his sinewy frame o’er 
the gravestone; he heaved (the stone) with bar of iron.’ 

^ 196. amain, with full force. Main, strength, as in the phrase 
‘with might and main,’ is the A.S. mcegen, from a root magh 
which appears in Lat. magnus, Gr. /ueyas, and in many other words. 

197. toil-drops, drops of sweat caused by his toil. A compound 
noun, apparently coined for the occasion. 

198. passing, surpassing, extraordinary. 

208. mail, armour, a network of steel armour. French maille,' 
from Lat. macula f di spot, a hole, mesh of a net. 
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XIX. 212. in silver roll’d. His long flowing white l)cartl is 
compared to a silvery stream, 

213. some seventy. The use of some before a number denotes 
that the number is only approximate : seventy, or a^ttlc more, or 
a little less. 

214. palmer, a pilgrim : so called beaiuse those who made the 

pilgrhnage to the Holy Land returned carrying brandies of iialm 
in their hands as tokens of their journey, amice, a liood or 
cape, covering the head and shoulders, made of, or lined witli, 
grey ^ fur. It was worn by pilgrims and by members of the 
religious orders. From O.Fr. avrnnee, Fr. aiimvs.s(>. The Pro- 
ven9al form is ahnnssa, with whicli compare Spanish ahnneio^ 
Low Lat. ahmiciam, almiissa. The prefix al is supposed to 
be the Arabic article, the second part of the word lieing '^reutonic, 
the same as the (lerman cap, Scotch mtUcIt. Amice, in 

this sense, must lie distinguished from anotlier advice, meaning 
a square white linen cloth worn by Roman Catliolic priests 
about the neck and shoulders ; this word is the same as Fr. 
amid, Lat. amictus,^ from am = amli, around, and jacere, to 
throw ; so that amictus is a garmenj^ throwui round the neck. 
The former word is usually distinguished by the epithet qray, 
as in Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 427. 

215. ■wrought, worked, covered with needlework, baldric, a 

shoulder-belt. The origin of the woi’d is obscure': it is 
generally derived, through the French, frojiwO.ir G. hald<^ich, 
a shoulder-belt : ancf the German word is said to be from 
Lat. halteus, a belt, A.S. belt. Germ, halz, Celtic halt. This 
uncertain whether tlic I^atin and Teutonic words are liorrowe<i r 
from the Celtic or whether the Latin is the original from wliich 
the others are derived. # 

216. The palmer’s amice makes him resemble a pilgrim ; aifd 
the Spanish baldric would indicate ho liad been ‘beyond the 
sea. 


217. Book of Might, book of magic, containing 'mUjUy spells. 
221. fellest, fiercest, most cruel. 

223. The magical powers of wizards wore supposed to be due^ 
to the devil ; and the price of such powers was the soul of the 
wizard. Lut the calm appearance of Michael Scott’s face gave 
reason to hope that he had escaped the natural doom of those 
who meddled with magic. 

participle of ride is riddm. 

Gp. 1. 221, Biiooli for shaken. 


235. brotherly is generally used as an adjective, rarely as an 
^Iverb.^ An example of the adverbial use is found in Sliakespeare, 
Cy?nh. XV. 2. 15S, “ I love thee brotherly,” ^ 
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XXI. 236. leatli-prayerj prayer for the dead. 

238. speed thee what thou hast to do. Cp. 1. 69 : speed is often 
intransitive : here it has two objects. The personal reflexive object 
thee in sucli^entencea is generally the representative of an old 
English dative case, though sometimes it represents an accusative. 

239. we may dearly me, we may repent to our cost, we may 
have great cause to repent. Cp. the use. of dear in Canto 1. 1. 329. 

240. those, thou mayst not look upon. The fiends: seel. 171. 

245. “William of Deloraine might be strengthened in this 
belief by the well-known story of the Cid Ruy Diaz. When the 
body of that famous Christian champion was sitting in state by 
the high altar of the cathedral church of Toledo, where it 
remained for ten years, a certain malicious Jew attempted to 
pull him by the beard ; but he had no sooner touched the for- 
midable whiskers, than the corpse started up and half unsheathed 
his sword. The Israelite fled, and so permanent was the effect 
of his terror, that he became Christian.” — Scott. 

XXII. 253. might, could. Cp. I. 306, note. 

268. return’d him. Cp.^1. 277, and see note on I. 232. 

XXIII, 269. sped, performed, offered up. An uncommon use 
of the verb sjti^ed ; the idea is that of speeding, or sending with 
haste and persistence, his prayers to heaven. 

220. conveivt, the company of monks. Cp. Shakespeare, Henry 
VI n. iv. 2. 19, “tlfB reverend abbot, with ail his convent, honour- 
ably received him.” The word convent is now more generally 
applied to denote the house in which a community of monks or 
• nuns dwells : a monastery or nunnery. 

277. round. An adverb: girdle-roxind - mwovaodi as with a 
girdle or belt. 

280. twined, knitted together by the twisting of the ‘ nerves * 

' round them. The original sense of twine is ‘ double ’ : twine in 
the sense of ‘ string ’ meaning two threads twisted together. It 
is a derivative of the A.S. preflix twi-, double, which appears in 
the words twice^ twilight^ twin : from the same root as two, Lat. 
dtco, Sansk. dva. The word nerve is vaguely used by the poets 
, ^or ‘muscle,’ ‘sinew’ j very rarely in its modern anatomical sense. 

XXiy. 281. Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. This is a 
favourite simile with Scott ; cp. Marmmij VI. xxx. 4, Lady of 
the LakCyl. xxxv. 4, 11. xv. 23, VI. xvi. 13. 

282. fain, glad. From A.S./cKpew, glad : the suffix -ew. indi- 
cates the past participle of a 'strong verb. 

284. joy’d, rejoiced, was glad. The use of joy as a verb is 
almost obsolete; it occurs freijuently in Shakespeare; 
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Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. 79, “ 0, how wo jog to sec your 
wit restored ! ” 

XXV. “ How lovely and exhilarating is the fresh cool morning 
landscape which relieves the mind after the horrors of the spell - 
guarded tomb !” — A kna Sewabd. 

287. Carter Fell, one of the CheviotJHills. Cheviot in 1. 286 is 
the name of a particular hill, the chief liill of the Clicviot range. 

291. Notice the inversion: every flower is the subjijct of 
waken’d, blows = blossoms, grows j a different word from blow, 
to make a current of air. The former is cognate with flower, 
flourish, Lat. florere ; the latter with inf ate, Lat. fare, 

297. She ... Teviotdale. Cp. I. 134, “ Wiiat may it be, the heavy 
sound.'' The reduplication of the subject l^y means of a preceding 
pronoun, serves to give it greater weight and impressiveness. 
Cp. Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, 1. 100, “And they crossed them- 
selves for fear, all the knights at Camdot. " The same effect of 
emphasizing the subject is produced by a foUonnng \n'o\\o\m : e.g. 
Psalm, xxiii. 4, Thj rod nvd thy ofaf, they comfort me, ” A. similar 
reduplication of the occurs v. iiii ilic .'■■aiiiccifci-L: a.g, Rogers’ 

Italy, Coll' alto, 1. 60, “Tlicy led a' /- h-rib, unhappy last 
Cristine." Lady of Shalott, 1. 170, Cod in liis mercy lend her 
grace, The Lady of Shalott. ' 

XXVI. For the interrogatory form cp. 1. vi. aiS note. 

299. don, put on, is a contraction of do on: mp dp£ do off, 
and the obsolete wojj^ls dout-do out, dnp^l^ up. Jjflrtle, It sort 
of gown. The suffix is diminutive, and Skeat suggests that kirfle 
is a diminutive of shirt, the initial s being lost as in many I^itin 
words. Cp. Lat. curtus {Pt.curt, Germ. hurz)iov s^cMrtus, cognate 
with English short, hastilie. Notice the affectation of £inti(juiiy 
in the spelling ; cp. Ladye, Utherlie, below, 

303. In many of the old mansions and castles there was a sea'ct 
or private stair, as well as the maii^^taircase for general use. 

305. lair, sleeping-place. Generally used to denote the den 
gi ^ wild beast. From A.S. Uger, from liegmi, to lie down. 

309. tread is a substantive, 

XXVII. 310. Cp. Madeline’s flight from the castle in Keatg’ * 
EveofSt.Agnes,B%.4di 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns.” 

311. round, an adverb: waken the castle round means * waken 
the inmates of the castle, who were sleeping in tlie chambers 
around her.’ 

313. he was her foster-father’s son. The affection attending 
such relationships as this is often referred to in romances, Cp. 
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the devotion with which Torquil and his eight sons, in the 
Fair Maid of Perth, sacrificed their lives for their young chief 
Eachin, the foster-child of Torquil ; and the words of Torquil 
addressed to Eachin, “Now hear me, and thou shalt know what 
it is to hav^^ foster-father’s love, and how far it exceeds the love 
even of kinsmen.” Her foster-father means, husband of her 
foster-mother, i.e. of tlfe woman who had nursed her in her 
infancy. 

317. are set, have set or placed themselves, have sat down. 
An unusual construction and meaning of ‘set.’ 

XXVIII. 322. And she, etc. There is an anacoluthon here ; 
the construction is changed at 1. 328, and she is left without a 
predicate : cp. I. 54. 

323. livelier. The comparative form is equivalent to ‘ livelier 
than usual.’ 

328. the peerless fair. Eair, for ‘ fair one,’ is not uncommon in 

poetry: cp. Alexanders Feast, 91, 

“ The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 

Gazed on the fair 
Who causefi his care.” 

329. The relative is omitted. This is common enough when7 
the relative 4 s the object of the verb, but not so common when, , 
as here, the relative is the subject of its clause. Instances are, ; 
however, frequent in Scott. Cp. Shakespeare, Hamlet, iv. 6 . 
25,**“ I have "ivorcl# to speak in thine ear \jill make thee dumb ” ; 
Lady of the Lalce, II. v. 15, “ Show me the fair would scorn to 
sgy". ” This ellipsis of the relative is common in the old Scottish 

• ballads ; and Scott imitated these, consciously and unconsciously. 

XXIX. 334. ween, think, expect. 

343. might. The sentence is conditional : understand ‘ if.’ 

^ XXXI. 352. eld, old age. Obsolete, except in poetry. Formed 
- from A.S. eald, old. ♦ 

353. The Baron’s Bwarf. The idea of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin 
Page is taken from a being called Gilpin Horner, who appeared, 
and made some stay , at a farm-house among the Border-mountains. 

♦ A gentleman of that country has noted down the following par- 
* ticulars concerning his appearance : — 

“ The only certain, at least most probable account, that ever I 
heard of Gilpin Horner, was from an old man of the name of 
Anderson, who was born and lived all his life at Todshaw-hill, in 
Eskedale-muir, the place where Gilpin appeared and staid for some 
time. He said there were two men, late in the evening, when it 
was growing dark, employed in fastening the horses upon the 
uttermost part of their ground (that is, tying their forefeet 
together, to hinder them from travelling far in the night), when 
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they heard a voice at some distance, crying, ‘ / tint / tint / ’ 

[lost.] One of the men, named Moffat, called out, ‘ What dcil 
[devil] has tint you ? Come here ? ’ Immediately a creature, of 
something like a human form, appeared. It was., surprisingly 
little, distorted in features, and misshajicn in limbs. As soon as 
the two men could see it plainly, they ran ]iome in a great fright, 
imagining they had met with some go"!)!!!!. Ry tlie way hioflat 
fell, and it ran over him, and wuis home at the house as soon as 
either of them, and staid there a long time ; but I cannot say how 
long. It was real flesh and blood, and ate and dratik, was fond of 
cream, and, when it could get at it would destroy a groat deal. 
It seemed a mischievous creature ; and any of the children whom 
it could master, it would beat and scratch without mercy. It 
was once abusing a child belonging to the same Moffat, who had 
been so frightened by its first appearance ; and he, in a passion, 
struck it so violent a blow upon the side of the head, that it 
tumbled upon the ground ; but it was not stunned ; for it set up 
its head directly, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah hah, Will o’ Moffat, you 
strike sairl’ (viz. sore). After it had staid there long, one 
evening when the women were milking the cows in the loan, it 
was playing among the children nea^^' by them, when suddenly 
they heard a loud shrill voice cry three times, ‘ Oilpm Jlorner I ’ 
It started and said, ‘ That is me, I must atoay,’ and imstantly dis- 
appeared, and was never heard of more. Old Anuerson did not 
remember it, but said he had often heard his father, and other old 
men in the place who were there at the time, speak about it ;^md 
in my younger days I have often heard it mOntioued, and never 
met with anyone who had the remotest doubt as to the truth of 
the story ; although, I must own, I cannot help thinking there 
must be some misrepresentation in it. To this account I have to 
add the following particulars from the most respectable authority. 
Besides constantly repeating the word / Hut / (Jil])iii Horner 
was often heard to call upon Peter Bertram, ot' Be-to-rani, as Ke 
pronounced the word ; and when tkj shrill voice .called Gilpin , 
Horner, he immediately acknowledged it was the summojis of the " 
said Peter Bertram : who seems therefore to have })cen the devil 
who had tint, or lost, the little imp. As much has been objected 
to Gilpin Horner on account of his being supposed rather a device 
of the author than a popular siipcrstition, I can only say, that no^ 
legend which I ever heard seemed to bo more iiniverBally credited, 
and that many persons of very good rank and consideraiffe in- 
foi*mation are well known to repose absolute faith in the tradition. ’ ’ 
— ScoTi?. And see Introdtxction. 

^54 ^ crested helm. The crest was an heraldic ornament stir- 
moimtmg the helmet, worn only by noble.s and knights. The 
word is also sometimes applied to a plume of feathers in the 
helmet. 
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^95S. a-hunting. The prefix a- corresponds to the preposition 
on^ and hunting is a noixn. The old termination of such verbal 
nouns was -ung. See Morris, Hist Acc. p. 177. 

359. trode, for trodden, the past participle of tread. The 
participle is here used as^n adjective qualifying “glens.” 

.362. leap. Notice the inversion. This elfin shape made a 
leap of thirty -three feet. 

363. this elfin shape = this elf, this goblin. Mfin is for elfen, 
and this is properly an adjective, formed from cZ/with Suffix en, 
j list as golden is formed from gold. 

366. some whit, somewhat, to some extent, a little. Whit, a 
thing, bit, is for A.S. wiht, the h being misplaced: itTs the 
ianie word as wight ini. 6. Cp. aught— dwiht, i.e. a whit, and 
naught— 7idwiht,i.e. no whit. 

367. rade ; p.t, of ride ; cp. the A.S. p.t. rad. The form rade 
is common in the north. Cp. The Douglas Tragedy, in the Bor- 
der Minstrelsy, “ 0 they rade on, and on they rade.” 

368. rid him, rid him.se//, get rid of. 

’ X’XXII. 371. it is said, f e. it is a common saying, a proverbial 
expression. Cp, the proverb “Familiarity breeds contempt.” 

custom :«when we are accustomed to marvellous things, we 
cease to regard them as marvellous. , 

37.7. waspish, arch, and litherlie. Waspish is irritable ; as 
ready to resent a tMing injury as a wasp^ is to use its sting. 
Arch — mischievously clever, cunning, roguish. This appears 
to «bo only the prefix arch-, used as an independent word i 
^ <^t acquired its bad sense from being so frequently used 
in such compounds as arch-fiend, arch-traitor, etc. The 
prefix arch- is the Greek first, chief, from Greek 

dp:;^€Lv, to be first. Skeat considers that the bad sense of the 
woi'd is to some extent du# to confusion with the Mid. Eng. 
word argh or anae, cowardly, lazy : cp. German arg, bad, cun- 
ning, deceitful, litherlie. In Scotland and the north of England 
this word means ‘lazy,Jdle, lazily.’ The originrd menning was 
bad, wicked; Mid,' "Eng. Intherlkhe, vilely, lu'her, Ig-scr, •Ather, 
• ljp,d, treacherous; A.S. lythre, bad, lythrelice, wickedly. 

379. full fain, very glad. Cp. 1. 282. 

380. had = would have. 

381. An, if. See I. 90, note, ministry, management, aid. 

Ministry is the duty, of a minister, or servant : contains 

the double comparative suffix -isder, from min, small, which appears 
indnmor, minus, etc. ; cp. mag-is-ter, master, itommag, great. 

382. All between Home and Hermitage. All persons living on 
the Borders. Home Castle is in Berwioksfiire on the north-east 
side of the / Border^’ an^I Hermitage Castle is in Liddesdale, 
towards the south-west, , 


X 
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XXXIIJ. 386. Mary’s chapel of the Lowes is on St. Mary’.s Loch, 
from which the Yarrow rises: the “still St. Mary’s Lake” of 
Wordsworth’s Yar7'oiv U^ivmfed. At the upper end of St. Mary’s 
Loch is the smaller “Loch of the Lowes.” ThaiiDouglas-htim 
(1. 397) is a small stream that joins the Yarrow jnst below the 
loch : the valley of the stream is said "ft) have been the scene of 
iZVte Douglas T^-'agedy : see the ballad of that name in the 
Border Minst^'ehy^ vol, iii. p. 3. 

389. he would pay. He wished or desired to pay. Hero 
would is not a inei’e auxiliary, but the past tense of an indepen- 
dent verb : he willed to pay. 

390. the Ladye of Branksome gather’d a hand. This incident 

is historical. In 1557, Lady Buccleugh and many others of the 
name of Scott were accused of coming to the Kirk of St. Mary of 
the Lowes with about two hundred persons arrayed in armour, 
and breaking open the door of the kirk for the puipose of seizing 
Sir Peter Cranstoun “ for his destruction,” “ out of ancient feud 
and malice prepense. ” Nothing, however, seems to have resulted 
from these proceedings. See Scott’s note. , . , 

392. trysting place. Ai^pointed piace of meeting : rendezvous, 

Almost obsolete in ox'dinary use ; in poetry and romance it is still 
used, generally of lovers^ meetings. is the as trnsL 

393. Wat of Harden. “ My father’s grandfather was Walter 
Scott, well known in Teviotdale by the surname of Bacmlie, He 
was the second son Walter Scott first La«i’d of EaeburhT who 
was third son of Sir William Scott, and the grandson of Walter 
Scott, commonly called in tradition A%dd Watt, of Hardcm I 
am therefore lineally descended from that ancient chieftainf 
whose name I have made to ring in many a ditty, and from his * 
fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow— no bad genealogy for a Border 
minstrel.” — Scott, AtUohiog^'apliy. amain. See 1. 190, note* 

394. TMrlestane Castle is on thc%Ettrick-Water not far from 
Buccleugdi. Deloraine is a little lower down the same streanf. 
Harden is nearer to Branksome. They were all residences of 
various members of the clan of Scott. 

XXXIV. 404 ... 406. The sequence of tenses (stood— pricks ^ 
—hears) is wrong : with the present tense jmelcs, hears, the present 
tense stmids should be used : or else all the tenses should be past. 

41 L cusliat-dove, wooebpigeon. A.B. eimeote, a wild pigeon. 
414. pondering deep that morning’s scene. To ponder is liter- 
ally, to weigh; Lat. pmidarare^ to weigh, pond ns, a weight. It 
accordingly frequently takes an accusative, or direct ^object. 
Cp. Sl Liikels Gospd, ii. 19. “ Maiy kept all these things 

and pondered them in her heart ” ; Lady of the Lake, L v, 7, 
He ... pondered refuge from his ioil” Bttt the more common 
construction is ^ ponder 
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420. crown’d, filled brimful, so that the wine rose above the 
brim like a crown. Cp. Chapman’s translation of Homer’s Iliad, 
IX. The youths crowned cups of sacred wine, to all distributed.” 

421. The f!lood of Velez’ scorched vine. Wine, the juice of the 
grape, is metaphorically called the ‘blood of the vine.’ Velez 
is in the Spanish provftice of Malaga, famous for its wines. 
Scorched means ‘ ripened by the heat of the sun. ’ 

430. nectar. The Greek veKrap, the drink of the gods. Cordial, 
warming the heart. Lat. cor, heart. 


CANTO THIRD. 

I. 1. .^d. This introductory use of and is fairly common in 
poetry : it serves to couple the thought “which is expressed with ; 
the unexpressed thought in the mind of the' poet. Here the , 
Minstrel is thinking of his declaration in II. xxx. 

My hairs are grey, my limbs are old, 

My heart is dead, my veins are cold ; 

I may not, m#st not, sing of love. ” 

Cp. the beginning of Wordsworth’s Yarrow Visited, “And is this 
— Yarrow?” ^here the reference is to his earlier poem, Yarrow 
Unvisited: cp. also There^s nae Luch about the House, the first 
line^of which is, “And are ye sure the news is true?” and 
see Maetzner, Grarffmar, iii. 336. ♦ 

3. kindly, natural. 

recreant, false traitor. The present participle of French 
m \ecroire, from Low Latin recredere, the literal meaning of which 
is, to believe again, or to alter one’s faith ; it was also used in 
the phrase se recredere, to own oneself beaten in a duel or judicial 
coihbat j hence, to be disgraced. Cp. miscreant. - * 
o II. In times of peace the peaceful shepherd sings of love ; in i; 
war, it is love that inspires the warrior to his bravest deeds : 
the power of love is seen in the halls of the rich, and in the f 
hamlets of the poor ; on earth below, and in heaven above. 

• 11. the shepherd’s reed. Cp. I. 296. 

^17- love is heaven, and heaven is love. Observe that the 
second part of this epigrammatic sentence is not a mere repeti- 
tion of the first part : love brings with it happiness such as is : 
comparable to the joys of heaven, and the happiness of heaven ■ 
iFself consists in loving and being loved. 

IIL 19. pondering. CHI. 414 note. 

22. don. See II. 299 note. Except when actually prepared 
for battle, a knight did not wear his helmet ; it hung from his 
saddle, or was carried by his page. The state of things described 
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in I. 33, '^Hhey drank the red wine througli th(j ludinet Ijarr’d,” 
must therefore be considered a poetical exa,ggeriitio.ii. 

24. pricking. To prick ~ to spur [a hor.se], hetu;<‘, to ride 
quickly. Cp. Spenser, Faerie. Qne.eiie, first linqif “A gentle 
knight was ^nicking on the plaine.” 

25. dapple-grey. Sec I. 151 note. * 

IV. 31 . no wMt. Cp. II. 330 note. 

33. the crane on the Baron’s crest. “The ci'est of the Crari- 
stouns, in allu.sion to their name, is a crane dormant, holding a 
stone in his foot, wfitli an emphatic BoVder motto, Fhov siiaif. 
ward ere I wav-lF — Scott. 

34. his spear was in his rest. The ‘re.st’ was a .support for 
the spear when it was lowered into the po.sitif)n for the charge. 

35. high. Hifjh words arc angry ^ Huorufid word.s. 

36. feudal. See I. 70 note. 

38. dehate. Used in its old sense of contest, strife. Cp. Chaucer, 
Man of Jjato’s Prologue^ 1. 130, “tales, l)oth of pcK's and of dehaf. ” .* 
and Sir Tliopas, 1. 150, “his eote-§.rmour ... in which he wol 
dehateP This meaning agrees with the derisaition from French 
dehattre, from Latin dc, down, and hatmni, to bturt. 

42, vantage-ground; a distance between the warriorn sufilcient 
to enable them to obtain the necessary momentiun for the charge. 
The knights were al^irst too near each otlni#.* for their lioi'^tis to 
be able to charge at full speed ; this is why they ‘ wheel round ’ 
so as to take up more atlvautageous p(.)sitions, 

V. 45, 6. This mixture of religion and gallantly is <,haraete» 

istic of the ancient chivalry : in fact, ‘the love of liis lady ' was to ^ 
the knight a kind of religion, which insjiired his brjivost deeds. 
Cp. Lady of the Lake, \H. xviii. 10, “Kow, gallants, for ><mr 
ladies’ sake, Ui>on them with the Contrast tin^ Irdiaviour 

of Beloraiiie, who, though belonging t-o what Hcoit <;all8 tlfC 
“Border Chivalry,” is a rough mo.ssdrooper, witli none of the 
refinement of feeling that is seen in Cran.stoun, and with no itlea 
beyond that of attacking his enemy wherever he meets him. 

47. Stout, strong, sturdy, brave ; cognate with German 
proud, and with Lat. Midm^ firm. 

49. couch’d his speax. Cp. I. 216 note. 

50. career. The technical term for the charge in a tmirimmcnt 
or duel on horseback with lances. From Fromm rornc/v:, o.artier ; 
originally a car-road, from Lat. mrrm, a ciu’. (Jarrus in a Celtic 
word, karr ; cognate with Lat. mrrcrc, to run, 

\'I. 53. dint, blow ; A.S. dynL It is eonunorv in Bcoioh in the 
form duni. The word the mark of a Idow, is the same as 
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dint, and is not connected with inc2e?? Nation, which is from dent-, 
stem of Lat. dens, a tooth, lent, gave : see note on I. 81, 

58. flinders, splinters. A northern word : cp. Battle of Otter- 
hourrie, “ Tln^ spears in flew.” Cp. Norwegian a 
fragment of stone, etc,, Jlindrast, to split to pieces. 

• 61. jack, and acton, fach, “a jacket, or short coat, plated or 

institched with small pieces of iron, and usually worn by the 
peasantry of the Border in their journeys from place to place, as 
well as in their occasional skirmishes with the moss-troopers, 
who were most probably equipped with the same sort of har- 
ness. ” — Ritson. The jack was usually made of leather, with or 
without the small iron pieces mentioned by Ritson : sometimes 
the word seems to mean the ordinary coat of mail. .. 

The acton was a stuffed jacket, originally made of quilted 
cotton, as its name implies : it was worn under the mail armour. 
Spelt also haquetoun: fromEr. aiiqueton, Spanish olcoton, 

Arabic al-qutn, the cotton. Cp. Chaucer, Sir ThojMS, 1. 148, 
“ next his sherte an aketoun, And over that an habergeon.” The 
effect of Cranstoun’s thrust may be compared with Octouian^ ed. 
Weber, hi. 205, which Skeat quotes in illustration of the above 
passage in Sir Thopas — * 

“ And Florentyn, with his ax so broun, 

*A11 thorgh he smoot 
Arm and mayle, and aJcketoun, 

Tho^hout hyt hot [bit]. ” 

6r3. saddle-fast ; firm in his saddle. A compound apparently 
coined for the occasion. 

« fiS. girthing, gi rth , a strap passing under a horse, to keep the 
• saddle in its place. 

67. pass’d his course, continued his course. Pass in this sense 
does not usixally take an accusative; the common idiom is ‘passed 
07h his course.’ # 

yil. 73. to stanch. The to is now generally oxnitted after 
hid: but in the earliest English, and in Elizabethan English, 
both the pure infinitive and the infinitive with to are used. Cp. 
Shakespeare, Much Ado, ii. 3. 256, “bid you come in to dinner,” 
\^th Merchant of Venice, ii. 4. 17, “bid the Jew iio mp to-night.” 

75. doubtful state. The doubt is whether he would recover 
from his wound. 

80, myself. .. This form of the first personal pronoun is emphatic : 
it is contrasted with tJioa in the previous linel ^ You can stay 
here and do what I tell you without any harm happening to you: 
but us for myself, ixnless I speed away quickly, etc.’ 

^ 8L the swifter. The represents the old instrumental case of 
the demonstrative - by that, by that much. 
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82. Short shrift will he. My ciiciiiies will allow roc bnt a, short 
time for confessing my sins arul obtaining absolution before I liey 
kill me. He means of course that they will allow him no time 
at all for his shrift, but will slay him at once if t^oy find liim 
before he can escape. 

Shrift, A.S. scrift, is not a tiau'. EnMish word, but. was bor- 
rowed, at a very early period, from the I. a, tin srrl/i/vs^ p.p. of 
scribere, to write, also to impose or prcscj’ilx) a, {Kmaaiee, 

VIII. 83. in speed. Wo say ^i)h baste/ but usually ^ iri/h 
speed. ’ 

85. withstood. The prefix irifh has }u;ri' l,he old sense of 
m/ams/!, as it also has in the phrase (o jinht u'lfh. Cp. ( Jermau 
ividGr, against. 

89. knight of pride, a pi'ond knight. I'his is called the rptfUi- 
tative nsc of the prejmsition oft Cp. a, man of courage, a, yjnd h of 
promise, etc. A ‘knight of pride’ miglit lx; expeihed in those 
times to have a hearty contempt for books aid booknnm ; Inme.c 
the dwarf’s surprise at finding hi)u (xuaying a/boo k under his 
corselet. 

90. book-bosom'd priest. “‘At fJidhank, 1,wo miles N.E, 
from the church (of Ewes), thenj a.i'i: lint nd/is of .a, ehajxl for 
divine service iJi time of Ropery. There is a. tradition t hat friars 
were wont to eoinc from Melros(!, or dedbrngh, t.o baptise and 
many in this ])arisli, ; a,rid from bm'ng in usn in ixuay tin' mass- 
book in their Imsoms# they wer<t eallftd ly inh,‘».l>itanls /Too/j- 
aSmomGH.^ — AccomU oft I^arlAi oftJCvu s, apud MntftarlauSs ilfSS, ” 
—Scott. 

IX, 98-100. Baptism was snjaposftd to eembu’, upon those who* 
underwent it, the power of resisting eimhajitment- ami over- 
coming spells. Merely ma,king the sigit of the <;ross ws'is often 
sufficient to exorcise demons, or compi.I them lo assume liMtir 
proper shape. Tint “ Bonhtrer's^ eunlled gf»re ” owe.d its 
efficacy to the fact that he imd been ehrisUamd ; so that the? 
spcdl by which the book reinaimal dosed ha,d m» elfeet aga,inst it. 
Cp. The Lady oft the Lair, IV . xiii. //a//m/ oft A Ike Jhnml - 

“Up, Urgatg up! lo yon nuu'tal liie, 

Eor thou wxjrt diristmi'd man ; ^ 

For cross or sign Uiou wilt not, fly, 

For mutterM word or ban.” 

103. “Glamour, in the legends of iSeottisIi aupersf itiojg nniari.s 
the magic t>ovver of imposing on the oye.siglit of the spra'ladoi's, 
so that the appcaraaiee of an ohjijct shall bo lota, fly diflrreni, from 
the reality. ... In tin; old ballad of dolmnie Faa, the o{op(uueftt of 
the Countess of Cassilia with a gipsy loader is ind>utod to 
fascination - 
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* As sune as they saw her weel-far’d face, 

They cast the glamour ower her. ’ 

The jongleurs were great professors of this mystery, which has 
in some cle^ee descended, with their name, on the modern 
jugglers. ” — ^OTT. 

See also his note on ±he ballad of Christie’s Will in the 
Border Minstrelsy^ where he quotes from Mandeville’s Travels an 
account of the performances of the “ Jogulours and Enchantours 
of the Crete Chan,” who “maken to come in the air, the sone 
and the mone, be seeminge, to every mannes sight ; and after, 
they maken the nyght so derke, that no man may se no thing ; 
and aftre, they maken the day to come agen, fair and plesant, 
with bright sone to every mannes sight ” ; with many other 
wonderful feats. Scott quotes also from Froissart, and from the 
romance of Valentine and Orson, accounts of similar deceptions. 
Compare Chaucer’s Franheleine’s Tale, 1. 411 : — 

“For I am siker that ther be sciences, 

By which men maken divers apparences, 

Swiche as thise subtil tregetoures play, 

For oft at festes have I wel herd say, 

That tregetouresj^ within an halle large, 

Have made come in a water and a barge, 

Andtin the halle rowen up and doun. 

Somtime hath seined come a grim leoun, 

And somtime floures spring as in a mede, 

Somtime vine, and grapes white and rede, 

Somtime a castle al of lime and ston, 

And whan hem liketh, voideth it anon. 

^ Chaucer, however, thinks that the day of magic is over ; he 
speaks of it as 

“ Swiche folie ^ 

As in our dayes n’is not worth a die 
For holy chercl^s feith, in our beleve, 

” He su&eth non illusion us to greve.” 

The spell learnt by the Coblin-Page from Michael Scott’s book 
was a spell of exactly the same kind as that described by Chaucer 
^ in the Franheleine’s Tale, 

^Glamour might means the ^ power of enchantment.’ 

104. The relative is omitted : cp. II. 329. 

108. sheeling, a shepherd’s hut. 

X. 112. huffet, a blow. O.Fr. a blow. 

116. matted, having the hair twisted together like a mat. One 
word. Word is here used with the meaning of 'short sentence.’ 

118. This is of course imitated from the story of the Goblin- 
Page given in the note to II. 353. 
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122. faster, tighter, firmer. 

125. so mot I thrive, so may I thrive, as I hope to thrive. 
This phrase, used to strengthen an assertion, is very common in 
Chaucer, as is also the ctpiivalent ‘so mot I thee,’ wliere thee is 
the A.S, tUon, to flourish, to thrive. We also find ‘so mot I 
gon’ [gon ~ go].' See The JS'oniie Fresles Tak, 1. 156, Sir 
Thopas, 1. 106, Clarices Tale, 1. 116, ctef 

Mote is the present tense (A.vS. 77161), and ^nosfa the past tense, 
of a verb which is now obsolete, except in tlio form wnsf, which, 
though now used as a present, is really the same as the past tense 
moste. The infinitive ought to l)e A,S. ‘motmi : but 

none of these forms exist. The meaning of / v as I can, may , 
am free to ; the notion of obligation, contained in the modern 
word must, is not original. 

XL 127. Mmseif he address’d, he applied himself, turned his 
attention to. 

128. Ifigh. Scott often uses this word without any very 
definite meaning: here it only gives^ a slight empha.sis to tlio 

^command, behest, command. The final t is what is called an 
' excrescent \eitiQV, i.e, it formed no part of tlie original word, ami 
■ has no etymological signification : cp. r/hilst, amongst, e.tn. A.S. 
heha&s : from he-, prefix, and heks, a command. vSometimes the 
simpler form hast is used : op. Lady of the LaJca, IJ/. xviii. 30, 

129. livmg corse. Corse is a poetical word ; it. is Sfime as 
corpse, being formed from it by drop])ing the p. In the French 
co?7?-s*, from which we^get cor}m, the p is ‘m«t pi’onoimcctl ; hml 
the French pronunciation may have afibeted the English ug. 
FromLat. corpus, a body, dorse, like ro'r/>.s7% generally signiljles 

a rfeatibody; a ‘Hviiig corse’ is a body which, though riving, e 
appeared to be dead. ^ : ; 

132. beards. An example of synecdoche, beards being put for 

faces. ^ 

133. after, afterwards, later on, wben they were (questioned. ^ 

134. waiu, wagon. See note on I. 170. 

137. but that. ...If stronger spells had not been spread ...he 
would have laid him. ... 

140. gramaiye, magic. Fr. grmiwimve, grammar ; hence an>^ 
ahsinise learning. In the dark ages, all Icarnitig beyond tim 
elements was considered to be magical. 

143. well’d, rushed or bubble<l out, like water from a spring. 
The noun ^mll, a spring of water, is the same worth 

XII. 146. train, draw away, ontice. O.Fn tmhhier, trainer, 
Lat. trafiinare from trakere, to draw. 

147. a^t a word. The usual phrase to eotivey the meaning that 
is here intended is ‘ z^a. word^ in one word. ’ 
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149. Seem'd. It seem’d to the boy some comrade, etc. 
This is not an impersonal use of the verb : tlie subject to 
“seem’d” is the following clause, “some comrade gay led him 
forth to the woods to play.” See Maetzner, hi, p. 22. Abbott, 
Shahsp. Qi^m. § 404. The use of it merely anticipates the 
subject, which follows the verb. 

152. terrier and lurcber. Two kinds of dogs. The French 
Urriev is a rabbit’s hole in the earth, from Lat. terra^ earth : the 
terrier-dog was so called because it pursues rabbits, etc., into 
their holes. A lurcher is a dog that lurches, lurks, or lies in 
wait. 

XIII. 153. fell. See I. 151 note. 

155. The running stream dissolved the spell. “It is a firm 
article o£ ‘pop”ular faitHi' Hiat no enchantment' can subsist in a 
living stream. • Nay, if you can interpose a brook between you 
and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you are in perfect safety. 
Burns’s inimitable o’ Shanter turns entirely upon such a 

circumstance. The belief seems to be of antiquity. Brompton 
informs us that certain Irish wizards could, by spells, convert 
earthen clods or stones into fat pigs, which they sold in the 
market ; but which alwsws reassumed their proper form when 
driven by the deceived purchaser across a running stream. But 
Brompton is severe on the Irish for a very good reason. ‘ Gens 
ista spurcissi^na non solvunt decimas.’ [Those most disgraceful 
people don’t pay their tithes .] — Chronicon Joliannk Brompton 
apud decern Scriptores, p. 1076.” — Scott. 

157. vilde, a corrupt spelling of vile. occurs in Spenser, F. 
Q. I. ix. 46, and frequently in the old editions of Shakespeare. 

, *158. had. Cp. 1. 139. 

160. spleen, anger, hatred. Properly a portion of the human 
body, supposed by the ancients to be the seat of anger and 
melancholy. Compare the use of heart for courage, gall for 
bitterness of disposition, e^c. 

163. but = only. In such sentences there is an ellipsis of the 
negative, the full expression being ‘he did not but,’ or ‘he did 
nothing but scowl.’ 

• XIV. 175. grisly, hideous, horrible: the same as ‘gruesome.’ 

#Not the same word as ‘grisly,’ properly spelt ‘grizzly,’ grayish. 

177. starting, i.c. starting with fright,, beixig startled. 

179. aye, always. With this word may be compared the Lat. 
aeimm, Ck. alihv, for aLFQ>u, Sansk. eva, an age : also Gr. dd, 
always, the more ... the farther. The is here the instrumental 
cjisc of the definite article. Tlie words therefore mean, ‘ in wbat 
degree more ho sought his way, in that degree, further he went 
astray.’ 
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XV. 188. wilder’d, not letoildered, in the sense of confused, 
perplexed, but, literally, lost in the wilds. 

189. fuxiouslie. Archaic spelling. 

198. in act to spring, in the act of springing ; here rather ‘ on 
the point of, qv making attempts at, springing.’ ^ 

XVI. 206. ban-dog, for band-dog. I. 137 note. 

207. good. This adjective is often used with no very dehnitc 
meaning, except to convey slightly the idea of possessing praise- 
worthy cj^ualities : cp. ‘the good greenwood,’ ‘good bended bow,’ 
‘good sword,’ and similar phrases in the old ballads. 

210. fro is the Scandinavian form oi£ronu 
212. bended. The ordinary past tense is hent : cp. lomded and 
went. Bend is a derivation of hand : to ‘ ])end a bow ’ is to strain 
it by fastening the hand or string. Thence, by transference to 
the bowed or curved condition of a bent bow, the word carije to 
have the meaning of ‘to bow, to curve,’ which is now its principal 
sense. 

214. Set off, adorned. 

^ 215. Old England, ‘ Old ’ is used familiarly to express affec- 
tion, with some trace also of its priginfj meaning of ‘ancient.’ 

It is a common epithet of ‘England,’ especially in patriotic 
songs. St. George’s Cross. See I. 46 note. 

216. barret-cap. A little flat cap, sticli as used to bo worn by 
archers. The same word as hiretta, a square cap worn by priests. 

217. bugle-bom. Alnusical mstrument, formed of the liorn 
of the ‘bugle,’ or wild ox: the \vord ‘bugle-horn’ is generally 
abbreviated to ‘bugle.’ FromO.Fr. bugle, Lat. hmulm, diminutive 

of bos, an ox. ^ 

218. baldric, falchion. See notes, II. 215, I. 62. All is a mere 

A-feerb : as such it is very common in old ballads an<X 
songir*" Cp. Gay’s song, Blach-eyed S;^san, 

“ AU in the Downs the fleet was moored,” ^ 

and the ballad of Adam Bell, 

“ To Carlisle went these bold yeomen, 

All in a morning of May.” 

XVII. 221. Mrtle. See II. 299. Here it denotes a man’s ^ 
tunic, forest green : green cloth worn by foresters and hunts- 
men : commonly called ‘Lincoln green’ or ‘ Kendal green,’ from 
the places of manufacture. 

224. furbish’d, polished. From Fr. fourhir, to polish. 

226. fence, means of defence, shield. See IL 28 note. 

225. The relative pronoun is omitted : “ (that) would strike,” 

etc. . 
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This description is imitated from Drayton’s account of Robin 
Hood and his followers ; — 

‘‘A hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good : 

All cla<fin Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue, 

His fellow’s winded horn not one of them but knew. 

When setting to theiJ* lips their bugles shrill, 

The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill ; 

Their bauldrics set with studs athwart their shoulders cast, 
To which under their arms their sheafs were buckled fast, 

A short sword at their belt,*^ a buckler scarce a span,^. 

Who struck below the knee not counted then a man. 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong, 
They not an arrow drew but was a clothyard long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft,^ 

'^th broad arrow, or but, or prick, or roving shaft.” 

Polyolbion, Song 26. ^ 

Scott also quotes two passages from Froissart, showing that it 
was considered unfair to wound an antagonist in the thigh or 
leg. A similar rule is observed by modern pugilists, among 
whom a blow given ‘ below the belt ’ is considered to be a foul 
stroke. * 

230. leasii band. See I. 137 note. Leash is O.Fr. lesse, 
from Lat. laxus, loose, lax : the sense being a ‘ loose ’ rope. 

XVIII. 239. be is come of bigb degree, he is of noble descent, 
of high rank. ^ ^ 

XX. 250. Grramercy, thanks. Formerly ‘gm^d mercy,’ as in 
Chaucer, Glerkes Tale, 1. 1032, ‘C4rand mercy, lord, God thank 

^ ♦ it you,’ quod she.” From French grand merci, great thanks. 

252. such a clan, i.e. such as you have described. 

254. tby command, the position of commander of thy clan, thy 
clhefdom. 

*• 255. wardens, guardians# of the border. See I. 51 note, and 

this canto, 1. 356. Though ward and warder are English 
words, loarden is French, as is shown by its suffix, the ultimate 
source being the Old High German warten, to watch, to be wary, 
m The French generally turned the German lo into g or j/w : so that 
Marten became garden or guarder in French : hence our word 
guard, which is therefore a doublet of ward. 

256. I will wager my bow against a hazel wand. 

XXI. 266. annoy. As a substantive this word is used only in 
poetry, the common prose equivalent being ‘annoyance.’ The 
etymology is curious : from O.Fr. anoi (modem Fr. emmi), which 
is from the Latin phrase in odio, occurring in sentences like est 
mihi in odio, it is to me hateful, whence inodio was at length 
taken to be a substantive, ‘ hatred,, dislike, aimoyance.’ 
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270. Maudlin, a corruption of the proper name Magdalene. 
tire, head-dress. Tire is abbreviated from attire. 

271. Sym ; short for Simon, a man’s name. 

272. bandelier, a shoulder-belt used for carrying" charges of 
ammunition. 

273. backbuteer, a soldier armed with a hackbut, which wfis a 
kind of gun. It is a corruption of Dutch haakhui^, from haak, a 
hook, and bus, a barrel, the ])arrel of a gun. ^llic haakhus was 
perhaps so called from its bent shape, the earlier guns having 
been made straight. The same word Iras appears in blunderhim. 
Arquebus, or harquebus, is the same word as liackhnt, 

277. possess’d, i.e. with an evil spirit. 

XXII. 279. bad, would have. 

281. To tend. Busied jw is the usual construction. 

XXIII. 294. But sbe bas ta’en ... And salved tbe splinter. 
This is the celebrated ‘ sympathetic ’ cure of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
It consisted in applying a certain ‘ sympathetic powder ’ to the 
weapon that had caused tlie wound instead of to tiie wound 
itself: the latter was merely kept clean and cool. 8ir Kcn- 
elm, who lived in the reign of James 1. of Enghunl, pre- 
tended that he had learned this method of cure from a (’a,rmclitc 
friar who had learned it in Armenia or Persia. “ I‘T»rcHiimG that 
the success ascribed to the sympathetic mode of trc,a,tnieiit 
might ai’ise from the pains bestowed in washing the woiiml, and 
excluding the aii*, thus^.bringdng on a cure l>y ITljo hrst intention. 
It is introduced by Dry den in the Enchanted Island, a (very un- 
necessary) alteration of the Tempest : — 

‘ Ariel. Anoint the sword which pierced him with this 
Weapon-salve, and wrap it close from air, 

Till I have time to visit him again. v. sc. 2. 

Again, in scene 4th, Miranda enters with Hippolito’s sword 
wrapt up ; — C' 

* Hip. O my wound pains me ! 

Mii\ I ain coine to ease you. [She unumps the smord. 
Hip. Alas, I feel the cold air come to me ; 

My wound shoots worse than ever. 

Mir. Does it still grieve you? 

[She wipes and anoints the sword. 
Hip. Now, methinks, there’s .something laid just upoti it, 
Afir. Do you find no ease V 
Hip. Yes, yes ; upon the sudden all this pain 
Is leaving me. Sweet heaven, how I am cased ! ’ ’’—Scott, 

30S. tbe dew was balm. Balm, (the same word as balsam) was 
a sort of aromatic ointment, pleasing for its fragrance, ami valued 
for its healing and soothing xiropertics when applied to wounds j 
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lienee the word is transferred to mean j.ny soothing influence. 

, The sentence in the text means therefore" that the evening dew 
was soft and pleasant to the senses, unlike the damp and chilly 
mists of winter, 

XXIV. ^5. all between. See 1. 218 note. 

316. bower. See Intipd. 1. 28 note. 

320. For lovers love the western star. Cp. Campbell, To the 
Evening Star : — ' 

“ Star that bringest home the bee 
And sett’st the weary labourer free ! 

If any star shed peace, ^tis thou 
That send’st it from above, 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

• ...... 

Star of Iove\^ soft intervieios^ 

Parted lovers on thee muse ; 

Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 

Too delicioTjp to be riven 

By absence from the heart.” 

And the beaa*tiful song of ‘‘County Guy” in Quentin Eurward : — 
“ The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; 

To b-sauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 

^ The star of Love^ all stars above, 

Now reigns o^er earth and shy ; 

A7id high and low its influence hiow — .” 

XXV. 321, Penebryst Pen is a hill not far from Branksome on 
■(5io right of the Teviot valley : Priesthaugii-swire (line 346) is a 
li 1 1 le .1 rt 1 1 c ;• to the souths 

XXVI. 336. cresset. A kind of lamp, consisting of an open 
pot or cup at the top of a pole. From O.Fr, crasset, creuset, or 
croiset, which is derived from the Dutch, and is related to cruse 
and crucible, 

340. Like reeds beside a frozen brook. The epithet ‘ frozen ’ calls 
up a picture of winter ; and we imagine the cold gusts pf wintry 
wind shaking the reeds that grow on the margin of the brook. 

XXVII. 341. . Seneschal, a steward. From O.Fr. seneschal: 
this is a Teirtonic word, and it means ‘ old (and therefore chief) 
servant/ from Gothic sms/ old (cognate with Lat. senex)^ and 
a servant. A similar compound is warsAa/, O.Fr. mare- 
schal, literally, a horse-servant, from O.H,G. marah, a battle- 
horse. 
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M5. "bale of fire. A hale is a beacon-fire. Originally it 
meant any great fire, a blazing pile ; from led. 6(//, a blazing 
fire: cognate with Sansk. hhulas, lustre, Gk. </jaX65, bright. 

“The Border beacons, from their number and position, formed 
a sort of telegraphic comminiication with Edinburgo'. — The Act 
of Parliament 1455, c. 48, directs that one halo or fagot siiall be 
warning of the approach of the English in any manner ; tw'o 
bales that they are coming indeed; four bales, blazing b(;si<lc 
each other, tliat the enemy are in great force. ...These i>eacon.s 
(at least in latter times) were a ‘long and strong tree set up, 
with along iron pole aeross the head c>f it, and an ii'on hi'andcr 
fixed on a stalk in the inhldle of it, for holding a tar-barrel. ’ — 
Stevenson’s /A>/ory, vol. ii. p. 701.” — Scott. 

348. scout, to spy. O.Er. CKcouter, from Lat. auscnffa're^ to 

listen. For the loss of the initial e, see note on ^^qnire, I. 9, and 
Morris, Hist. Acc. ch. viii. • 

349. Mount for Erafiksome %v as the gathering w’ord of the Scotts. 
The whole description of tlio gathering of the Scotts and their 
allies may be compared with tliat in the Border ballad of Jamie 
Telfer, given in the Border Minstrelsy ^ — 

“ Gar warn the water, braid and wide, 

Gar warn it sune and hastiJic I ^ 

They tliat winua ri<Ie for Telfcr’s kyc, ' 

Let them never look in the face o’ me ! 

Warn Wa^ o’ Harden, and his .so#jkS, 

Wi’ tliem will lilorthwiek Water ride ; 

Warn Gaiidilands, and Alliinhaugli, 

And Gilmanscleugli, and Commousith*. * ^ 

Ride by the gate at Pricsthaughswire, 

And warn the Ourors o’ tlie Lee ; 

As ye cum down the Hermitage S!;iek, • 

Warn doughty Willie Gorrinhei'iy. 

The )Scotts they radc, the Scotts they ran, 

8ae starkly and sac stcjadilie ! 

And aye the ower-word o’ the thrang 
Was — ‘Rise for Branksmne readilic ! 

356. Warder. Kot the warder of tlie eastle, wdio had himself^ 
given the first alarm, but the Warder or Warden of the Marches 
or Borders, an officer of the King, whose duty it was to prfitect 
the Borders froni invasion, and in conjunetioii W'itli the Warden 
on the English side, to settle disputes and assign oompemsation 
for the losses caused to both kingdoms liy Bm’der forays. 

358. Scott gives a long extract from Carey’s jf/e'moirSf illus- 
trating the speed with which the Borderers collected great 
bodies of horse. 
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361. rang, sprung. See Tntrod. 1, 99, note. 

XXVIII. 367. rout, a disorderly crowd. The same word as 
rout^ a defeat. From Fr. route, with the same meanings as the 
English rmt and route : the French word is the Lat. rupta, fern, 
of ruptus, broken. “ The difierent senses may be thus explained. 
1. A defeat is a breakii^ up of a host, a broken mass of flying 
men. 2. A small troop of men is a fragment or broken piece of 
an army ; and the word is generally used in contempt of a com- 
pany in broken ranks or disorderly array. The phrase in disorder 
nearly expresses both these results. 3. A route was, originally, 
a way broken or cut out through a wood or forest.” — Skeat, 
Etym. Diet. 

371. Those who went south to scout (1. 369) would ' view their 
coming enemies ’ ; the others, going ‘ east and west and north,’ 
where their friends dwelt, would ‘warn their vassals and allies.’ 

XSiX. 374. need-fire, a beacon, a signal for assistance in time 
of need. 

381. fraught , burdened. Past participle of an obsolete verb 
fracjten ovfrahten. Freight freighted) is a later form of the 
same word, the change ^ vowel being due to the influence of the 
corresponding French word fret. 

383. glani;^^d to sight, flashed out so as to be seen. 

385. tarn, a mountain lake. 

386. earn, an eagle. Also spelt erne. A.S, earn, Swed. orn, 
Goth, am; cogn^e with Gk. a bir^. 

387. cairn, a heap of stones, chiefly used of a pile of stones 
Raised over a grave, or on the spot where a death has occurred. 
From Celtic earn, a rock, a pile of stones. It occurs in several 
mountain names, as Cairngorm, Cairntoul, etc. 

“The cairns, or piles of loose stones, which crown the summit 
?>f most of our Scottish hills, and are found in other remarkable 
situations, seem usually,#though not universally, to have been 
sepulchral monuments. Six flat stones are commonly found in 
the centre, forming a cavity of greater or smaller dimensions, in 
which an urn is often placed. The author is possessed of one 
discovered beneath an immense cairn at Roughlee, in Liddesdale. 
It is of the most barbarous construction ; the middle of the sub- 
stance alone having been subjected to the fire, over which, when 
hardened, the artist had laid an inner and outer coat of unbaked 
clay, etched with some very rude ornaments his skill apparently 
being inadequate to baking the vase, when completely finished. 
The contents were bones and ashes, and a quantity of beads 
made of coal. This seems to have been a barbarous unitation of 
the Roman fashion of sepulture.” — Scott, 

390. Soltra and Dumpender Law are hills in the north-west of 
Berwickshire, Law means a hill, A.S. hkaw. 
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39L Kegent. The Regent of Scotland at tlie tirne of the tale 
was Mary of Guise, mother of Mary, (^),ueeii of Scotland, who 
was a child at the time. 

392. howEe, prepare, make ready. An arcliaic word, nmch 
affected by Scott : it is very common ff-g tlic old ballads : Edoni 
o' Gordon, ‘‘ Rusk and bonn, my merry men a’ ” ; in Jdihin Jlood 
and Gny of Cwhorne tlie same line oeenrs. Jdnri/t>, hoiiit., hovur is 
the Icol. b'mnn, j).p. of hva, to get ready : Ixynn, tlien, 
a participial adjective and a new verb, i<> boon, was . : ■■■■.' 

formed from it. 3dio modeiTi form of the ■|);irticii)le is hound, 
prepared or piirposi)ig to go, in such jdirase.s a.s Miomeward 
bound,’ ‘outward bound,’ ‘ the ship is bound for l^higlaml.’ Jinnk 
is the rellexive form of the same leeljwnlic vciR ; busk = bua- 
sik, wdiere .sv7j (Germ, sich) means ‘self.’ In Canto V. 1. 491), 
hownc- is used as meaning .simply ‘ to go.’ 

XXX. 395. with hackward clang. In times of danger, a 
common method of calling together the citizens of a town ff>r 
purposes of defence was hy ringing the church bells backward, 
i.e. by beginning Avith the bell of the deepe.st note and ending 
Avith that of the liighest, thus revei'sing the ordinary succession 
of the chime.s. Cp. J'air Ma-id of J'nrfh, eh. xviii. Riit it is 
difficult to see how a single boll could bo rung back<^/aT'd. 

396. larum, short for afarnrn, the same Avord as alarm, a call to 
arms. Fr. alarnio., from Ital. alVannu, contracted from alln a.rnin 
Avhere allr = a k, ‘to Fie,’ and a/rme, arms, is‘ plui'al of arrna, a 
Aveapon. 

398. massy stone and iron bar. Rcforc the invention of 
modern artillery, these \Amrc the princiyial means of def(!iu;c 
of a incdueval castle sgainsl: assault, d’lui stones and iron 
liars were thi’owu ihjwn from the badthrments n})on llui 
lieads of the besiegers or upon their liattcriug'rams oi’ otiuu' 
engine.s of a.s.sault. They wt-rc soiCetimes simt out of hirgc 
crossliows worked liy maeldnery, called .^yrimjaldu. ’'riie uondn 
mentione<l in the following exi i-a,ct Avas a slual formed wiU» a 
Avooden frame covered with hides a.nd moimtc<l on Avhecls, Avhieh 
served as a cover to protect the Ix'.siegers when Avorking tlie. 
battering-ram. Cp. Auld Jlaiflaml , in the Ilordt r Mnmf.rGmi ; 

“They laid their .sowies to tin; Avail, 

Wi’ mony a licaA'y peal ; 

But he tlirt'-w ow<n.' to tlnan agvsi 
Raith }.ntch and tar harrcl. 

With springahhs, stanos, ainl ga.ds of aim, 

, Amang them fa.st he threw ; 

Tiff mony of the Englishmen 
About the wall ho slew.” 


I 
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Gads of aim, i.e. goads, or sharpened bars, of iron, were an 
obvious and formidable missile weapon. Thus, at a fabulous 
siege of York, by Sir William Wallace : — 

“Fagots of fire among the host they cast, 

Up pitch and tar on feil sowis they lent ; 

Many were hurt ere they from the walls went ; 

Stones on springalds they did cast out so fast, 

And goads of iron made many groan agast.” 

Henry the Minstrel’s History of Wallace^ B. 8. c. 5. 

399. Keep, The strongest part of a castle. 

401. the changing guard: i.e. the soldiers on duty being 
relieved periodically by a fresh detachment. 

402. ward, guard, sentinel. 

404. Blood-hound and ban-dog. Scott seems here to distinguish 
between blood-hounds and ban-dogs ; yet in st. xv. and xvii., the 
hound is called indifferently by either name. A ban-dog is pro- 
perly a mastiff, kept tied up to protect a house as a watch-dog ; 
the name is not properly applied to a blood-hound, which is a 
hunting-dog, • 

406. high, of great importance. 

, XXXI. 416. Dlack mail. A tribute formerly exacted from 
farmers and small land owners on the borders of England and 
Scotland, and along tjje Highland border, bj freebooting chiefs, 
in return for protection or immunity from plunder. Mail 
means rc^ : cp. house-mail, stable-mail, horse-mail, grass-mail : 

Icel. mala^ rent. The word mail in the sense of rent 
^ (^curs in the ballad of Kinmont Willie: “I’ll pay ye for my 
lodging rnaill.” 

417. avail, "" assistance, help. 

418! lightly, easily, ageiw* a poetical spelling of ayam, a 
r^ival of the spelling in the mirteenth century. 

420. peep of day, dawn, daybreak. 

431. withal ; used, as in Shakespeare, at the end of a sentence, 
instead of with. 
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A « « ■.'■S” W.' 

yi Parliament 1455, o. 48, directs that one s 

warning of the approach halel^ blazing beside 

bales tSat they are Theso^beacons 

»iaa.. 


!ore?ii V‘P‘ of scei'Ci^n to sMthV. m i 

rolled their way to Tweedy n . tho mnsioi 

ns^teuSSpe -d g-shepLd: w» ^t^;;^lTo™^ 

1ft httele-lioni. : A musical inatrumeut. formed of the horn 
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the ‘ bugle/ or wild ox : generally abbreviated to ‘ bugle. ’' From 
0. Fr. bugle, Lat. bucuhis, diminutive of bos, an ox. 

II. 11. Supply is after unlike. The tide of human time is un- 
like that of tte Teviot described in the preceding stanza, or of 
any other stream. The course of time is very frequently com- 
pared to the course of a i4ver, the one passing into eternity as 
the other flows into the ocean. Thus, in the well-known lines 
from Gooper^s Hill, Denham describes the Thames as 
‘ ‘ Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

JAke mortal life to meet eternity. 

In this stanza, however, the poet points out a difference between 
the two. A stream, he says, retains no traces of events that 
once happened on its banks ; but important incidents in the life 
of a man, his sins and his sorrows, are deeply imprinted on his 
mind, and are ‘reflected to memory’s eye,’ that is, are vividly 
remembered by him, even in the closing years of his life. 

15: - bears, used intransitively here in the sense of tends, flows. 

19, 20. These lines are to be read in connection with the 
last lines of the preceding Canto. They furnish an answer to the 
inquiry whether the old minltrel had ‘ no son to be his father’s 
stay.’: great Dundee, Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dun- 
dee, ‘ the conquelfing Grasme ’ of line 25, was killed at the battle 
of Killiecrankie in 16S9. , 

21. the volleying musket. At the battle of Killiecrankie, the 
troops of King William received the charge t>f the Highlanders 
with a volley from their 7)iuskets, but were speedily swept away 
by tl^ furious onset. V ' For an interesting account of the battle, 
of the death of Dundee, see Macaulay’s History of England, 
chap. xiii. Volley, from Fr. vol4e, a flight; L. volare, to fly, is 
a flight of shot. 

Illl*^7. wide and far, the usual order of the words is ‘ far and 
wi^e.’ • 

28. For pathless marsh, and mountain cell. “ The mbr asses 
were the usual refuge of the Border herdsmen, on the approach 
of an English army.*? ' Caves, hewn in the most dangerous and 
iijiaccessible places, also afforded an occasional retreakt^ScoTT. 
FoWi = to go to, to take refuge in. 

I 31. peel, a small border tower or fort, from Fr. pile, a mass or 
heap : Lat. pila, a pier of stone. 
i 35. Dun, dark, dusky. : 

37. southern ravage, not the ravage of the south, but the 
ravage committed by the people of the south, or Southrons, as the 
English were called. ' 

IV. 38. the gate- ward, the gate-keeper, the guard or sentry 
at the gate. 
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40. Watt Tinlitin. ‘‘This person,” says Scott, “was in my 
younger days the theme of many a hreside tale. He was a re- 
tainer of the Biiccleueh family, and held for his Border service a 
small tower on the frontiers of Liddesdalc. ” Watt "s an abbrevia- 
tion of Walter. < 

42. snatchers, freebooters, cattle-lifters. Men who suddenly 
seize and carry away cattle. 

43. prove the lock, find by actual trial how hard it is to unlock 
or force open his gate. 

44. St. Bamabright. Barnabright, othcT'wis(^ Barnaby liright, 
Barnaby day, was the day or festival of St. Barnabas, the 11th 
June. : In the old style of reckoning, before the revision of the 
calendar, this was the longest day?;;' hence the epithet ‘ bright.’ 
Cp. Spenser, Epithalamium, 1. 266, 

“ This day the sunne is in his .chicfest hight 
With Barnaby the bright.’’ 

St. Barnabas was an apostle and a companion of St. Paul. 

45. sieged, for besieged,* which is the usual verb form. Siege 
is from the Lat. mde>i^ a seat, sedere^ to sit. ‘ To sit down before 
a fortress ’ is to lay siege to it. 

47. twang’d the yew, bent his bow (made of Cie yew) and shot 
his arrow. Twang is an onomatopoetic word expressing the 
sharp sound made by the bow.string when it is pulled and let go. 
Those who besieged him during the nightCcnew how true his aiir 
was, and did not care when the morning came to expose tliem 
selves to the certainty of being shot at and killed, 

"48. Right sharp has been the evening shower. Very presBini 
must the danger have been that compelled liim to iiy from hi 
tower and take refuge in Branksome ca-stlo. I’lie sudden aiiproaci 
of the English and the attack made upon him n,rc (jornpared to 
sudden shower of rain in the evenng that compels people outsid 
in the fields to fly for shelter, k 

51. a Warden-Raid, not an ordinary incursion of freebooter 
but an organized expedition under the eomrmmd of the Warde 
himself, that is to say, the king’.s officer appoint( 2 d to guard tl 
Borders, and hence called tlic Warden of the Marches, Op. M! 
356, note. ^ : 

V. 52. yeon&tt, see l, 1. 20. The exact meaning and derivatic 
of the woi'd are by no means certain. vS^mictirneKS, as in the o! 
ballads, a yeoman is nothing more than an archer, but the ter 
is^ often applied to a tenant farming a small estate. Thus o' 
Bishop Latimer, speaking of his father, says “ he was a yeoma 
and had no lands of his own, only ht had a farm ofthrov. or fo\ 
pound a year at the uttermost and hereupon he liUed muck 
kept half a dozen men. ” “ Many solutions J’ says Bkeafc, * * ha 
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been proposed of this difficult word,” but they are all more or 
less unsatisfactory. Note the accent here is on the second 
syllable and not, as it usually is, on the first. 

53. barbicfm, a tower over the gateway of a castle defending 
the entrance. There is considerable uncertainty about the 
origin of this word, whi^Jh reaches us from the French. Col. 
Yule suggests Arab-Pers, bith-hhCtnah, gate-house, the regular 
name in the East for a towered gateway. 

54. nag, a small horse, literally a ‘neigher,’ a horse that neighs. 

55. hag, a small portion of firm ground in a bog."*^ The pony 
was so light and active that it could bound from one of these 
hags to another without slipping into the surrounding quagmire. 

56. Billhope, a place in Liddesdale remarkable for game. 

57. twain, archaic for tivo.' The difference between two and 
iunin was originally one of gender only, the former being the 
feminine form, and the latter, the masculine. 

60. Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, “As the Borderers 
were indifferent about the furniture of their habitations, so much 
exposed to be burned and plundered, they were proportionally 
anxious to display splendouf in decorating and ornamenting their 

.. females/’ — S cott. 

61. Laughed To her friends. The student should be careful 
to distinguish this from ‘ laughed o^her friends. ’ 

62. passing, surpa^ingly, exceedingly./ ^ 

' 63. withal, besides, in addition. • 

64. morion, an open helmet or protection for the head, a French 
‘word, from Span, worm, the crown of the head. >' 

65, jack. See III. 61 note, ‘^enow, an archaic and poetic form 

of enough gendh, genog. The initial g has been dropped 

and«yre final guttural g has been changed into w as in many 
other* words. Compare fowl |pom A.S. fugoly sorrow from sorg. 

68.^- six Scottish ells. Of very great length, An ell is a 
measure of different lengths in different countries. A Scottish 
ell is about 37 inches in Icngth.t* The word is from A.S. eln^ or 
a cubit, properly iloc Ei!g;h of the arm from the elbow to the 
ti^ of the middle fingci’ : it i^ ilic same as el in the word elbow, 
and is cognate with Latin xd-na, elbow, and with ar in arm* 

71. His hardy partner. His wife strong and inured to hard- 
ships. 

^ VI. 73. tidings, what betides or happens,^^ The word is now 
always used in the plural. To shoio tidings is not idiomatic 
English, f 

j. 74. Belted Will Howard. Lord William Howard, third son of 
the Duke of Norfolk, was Warden of the Western Marches. By 
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a poetical anachronism, he is introduced into the romance a few 
years earlier than he actually flourished.”— Soott. Eor explana- 
tion of the word belted, see Canto V. 1. 264. 

' 75. Lord Dacre. “ The well-known name of DAOre is derived 
from the.;ex])loits of one of their ancestors at the siege of Acre or 
Ptolemais, under Richard Cceiir de Lion. 8c)Ott. spear, spear- 
man. 

76. German hackhut-men, ‘‘In tlie wars with Scotia, nd Henry 
VIII. and his successors employed inaneroiis bands of mercenary 
troops.”— -Scott. A hai'hhnt'man is a soldier armed with a hark’ 
hut, which was a kind of gun. It is a corr'uption of Dutch 
hemkhufi, from haak, a hook, and bun, a bin’i-el, the bar-i-el of a 
gun. The haakhm was perhaps so called fi’om its bent .sliape, the 
earlier guns having been made straight. The same word bus 
appears in bhmderbuss. Arquebus, or harqurbns, is the same 
word as hackbut. 

77. Who have long* lain. Who have long l»een stationed or 
encamped, y Cp. Border MinstreXsi/, vol, ii. p. 05, Hobtyie Noble, 
1. 58 and note f — 

‘‘ Word is gone to the Land-8ergoant 
At Askerton whore that he IuaN 

Askerton is an old castle, now I’uinous, situatcrl in the wilds of 
Cumberland, about seventeen miles noi'th-east of Oa,i’IisIc, amidst 
the mountainous i^pd desolate tract of (^untry bordei‘ing upon 
Liddesdale, emphatically called the VVa,ste of Dcwcastle. . 

' 78. curfew hour. The curfew bell for'inerly rung a,t fright 
o’clock in the evening as a signal for putting out liiuis. It wa.ta 
French inatitution, introduced into Englanrl l>y William the 
Conqueror. The name was retained for the evening bell long 
after the curfew law was al>olished. From Fr. Co ur/v/,. /;■//, ^froii; 
couvrir, to cover, and,/c//, fire, ^ * 

SO. fiend. From A. 8. fe6nd, meaning the hating one, tin 
enemy, and, therefore, the Devil, regardt'd n,s the arch-enemy o 
mimkind.lf Jfimd is the pres. part, otfrbu, to hate, just nn/rumc 
is from frebnd, jjres. part, of fre/m., to lo\'e. * ^ 

81. This gives an idea, though perhaps I'atUm* (ixaggeratetl, 
state of the Border, when a man could cousi<ku* it worthy o 
remark that his house had escaped 1>urniiig for a Avliole year. 

85. Fergus Graeme. It seems strange to tind this thoroughl; 
Scotch name belonging to one of tlm Southron inva<ltu*s ; |>ut m 
Canto VI. st. X. and note. 

90. despite, a, ngry hatred. \ 1 owed him a, grinlgc and hate 
him bitterly. Scott frequently uses the word kbjh merely a 
intensive epithet. 
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91. He drave my cows, he stole or carried off my cows. 
Drave is an old form of the past tense. . fastem’s night, or 
Fastem^s e^en, known also as Shrove Tuesday, the evening pre- 
ceding Ash- Wednesday, which is the first day of the Fast of 
Lent. H<|(nce the name. We have a fairly good picture in this 
stanza ‘ of. Boi’der life good old days. The barns and 

dwellings of the Borderers were liable at any moment to be 
burnt down and their cattle to be driven away. Deeds of 
violence, by whichever side committed, were sure to provoke 
acts of retaliation, and thus the Borderland was made a per- 
petual scene of strife and rapine. 

VII. 92. scouts. Lat. amcidtare, to listen with attention; 
0. Fr. escoute, a spy. The initial e has been dropped, as in the 
words state, school, slander, etc. Scouts are not exactly spies in 
the sense in which that word is used now. They are persons 
sent out to watch the movements of an enemy and bring in 
information. 

94. ken, sight, observation. 

100. Note the change in the metre of this and the next three 
lines to denote the hurry and bustle and excitement. 

101. pricking, spurring of horses. 

102. trysting-place. Appointed place of meeting : rendepous. 

Almost obsolcste in ordinary use : in poetry and romance it is still 
used, but almost always of Zovershipeetings. Tryst is the same 
as trust. ^ ' •” > 

103. lightly helSL of, little esteemed ^or little regarded by. 
ladye. The word is both spelt and pronounced in archaic fashion 
^ith the accent on the second syllable. Lines 100-103 were not 

• in the first edition. 

VIII. 104. St. Mary’s silver wave. St. Mary’s Loch, in Sel- 
kirkshire, from which the Yarrow flows. See II. 386, note. 

(j \106. Thirlestane. “Sir John Scott of Thirlestane flourished 
„ in the reign of James and possessed the estates of Thirle- 
stane, Gamescleugh, etc., lying upon the river of Ettrick, and 
extending to St. Mary’s Loch at the head of Yarrow. It appears 
that when James had assembled his nobility, and their feudal 
followers, at Fala, with the purpose of invading England, and 
• was, as is well known, disappointed by the obstinate refusal of 
his peers, this baron alone declared himself ready to follow the 
king wherever he should lead. In memory of his fidelity, James 
granted to his family a charter of arms, entitling them to bear a 
border of fleurs-de-luce, similar to the tressure in the royal arms, 
with a bundle of spears for the crest ; motto, Ready, aye ready F 
—Scott. 

108. tressuxed. Arranged in the form of a tressure, which in 
heraldry is a kind of laced border round a shield. The Fr. tressure 
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is from Fr. tresser^ to twist or plait ; Low Lat. tricia, a plait ; from 
Greek threefold. fleur-de-luce. A fleur-de-lys is a lily 

flower, the French lys, or Us, being a contraction of Lat. lilkis, 
a corrupt form of lUium (cp. JiU, a son, from films). Luce is a 
corrupt spelling of lis. • he claims To wreathe etc. claims the 
right to bear on his shield a border of lilies grant ed’to him as a 
badge or distinction by King .James in gj-ateful acknowledgment 
of the loyalty and fidelity shown by him when he alone of all tlie 
barons present expressed his readiness to follow James. 

110. mossy wave. This appears to be a euphonious expression 
for marsh. 

112. feudal jars. See I. 76. jar, meaning s/.r?fie, discord, or 

contention, stands for an older form cJiar, whicli appears to be 
connected with 0. H. Ger. herran, to chatter, croak, W. H. Ger. 
quarren, to grumble, and Lat. garrire, to chatter, prate, from 
which we get garrulous. , ^ 

113. What time, at the time when. What has here the force of a 
demonstrative adjective. Thirlestane. To be pronounced in this 
line as a word of three syllables. 

IX. 120. to d?tnger steel’d, inured ^to danger and rendered 
proof against it. 

121.. r moss-trooper. ^‘This was the iTSiial appellation of the 
marauiiers upon the Boi'ders ; a profession diligently pursued by 
the inhabitants on both sides, and by non(3 more actively and suc- 
cessfully than by Bucclcuclds clan. Long nfUjr tiio im'ion of the 
crowns, the moss-troojibrs, although sunk in rejmtat.ion, and no 
longer enjoying the pretext of national hostility, eontinuetl to 
pursue their calling. ” — 8cott. /A nhossdroojicr mea-ns literally Hi 
trooper or hoi’scman who rode over the mosses or 'moors of the 
Scottish Border. ^ 

122, 123. In these two lines the armorial bearings of the family 
of Harden are described, azure, in heraldry a blue colo\ir ojf a, 
shield or in a coat of arms, field is atso a term in heraldry and 
means the surface of a shield. What is meant is that * the stars 
and crescent,’ which formed the cognizance of the 8cotts, wore 
emblazoned in blue on the bright yellow surface of his H|iicld. 

124. Without the hend of Murdleston. The family of "Harden 
are descended from a , younger son of the Laird of Bucclouch, who 
flourished before the estate of Murdieston was actpn'red l>y the 
marriage of one of these chieftains wxtlt tiie heirciss in 129(5. 
Hence they bear the cognizance of the Scotta upon the fiehl ; 
whereas those of the Bucclcuch are disposed txpon a b<,md dexter 
assumed in consequence of that man’iage.”™~8coTa’. Ihnd in 
heraldry is the space contained between two parallel lines crogs- 
ing the shield diagonally from dexter chief (the top right Iiaxxd 
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corner) to sinister base (the bottom left hand corner) of the 

shield. . ^ ^ , ... 

The bend of Murdieston was the device or charge, as it is 
called, of the Murdieston family, which, transferred to the shield 
of the Bu(f»leuch family, indicated that the families of Buccleuch 
and Murdieston had become united by marriage. Only 'those 
who could claim to be descended from this marriage were entitled 
to assume it. Now, Walter Scott of Harden was descended from 
a younger member of the Buccleuch family who lived before this 
marriage took place. He was not a descendant, therefore, of the 
Murdieston family, and could not wear the bend upon his shield. 
In other respects, his armorial bearings were the same as those 
of the Buccleuch family to whom, as a Scott, he was closely 

related. . t. a 

The student, unfamiliar with such things, may be dwosed 
to regard these heraldic terms and references as little better 
than®] argon, but he must remember that in those early tunes 
when men fought clad in armour from head to foot, some device 
was necessary to distinguish not only friend from foe, but kmght 
from knight and lord from lord^ even when arrayed under the 
same standards. The arms and 'mottoes assumed, associated as 
they frequently were wi^h some historical event, or some deed 
of daring, served to keep alive the glorious traditions of 
family and f^tered a feeling of pride among its members that 
was not without its use. 

126. haunted, visited or frequented by ghosts or spirits of the 
dead. , • 

■ 128 His wood-emhosom’d mansion. His house or residence 

»tuated in the midst of and buried, as it were, amongst surround- 

• insr trees. Pope has a somewhat similar expression, His house 

eAosomed in the grove.’ Mansion, from O.F. dwell- 

ing-place, L. mansionem, acc. of wansio, an abiding, abode, i^. 
rmnsus, p.p. of manere, to remain, dwell; as used now, is a house 
or* residence of sbme size And pretension. Gp. manor, e, 

* man’s residence, and manse, a clergyman s house m {Scotland. 
It seems very rnUch like poetic exaggeration to ^pply such an 
expression to the residence of a freebooter like Walter Scott of 
Harden. The dwellings of these petty Border chiefs must have 
been buildings of the rudest and roughest description, with no 

^ pretensions to elegance or splendour. In the succeeding lines 
Scott seems to revel in the recollections of the lawless deeds of 
his marauding ancestor. ^ -m.-T 

135. the Flower of Yarrow, ‘‘Mary Scott, daughter of Philip 
Scott of Dryhope, and called in song the Flower of Yarrow. — 
Scott. 

136. might tame, could subdue. • His love for the l^autiful 
Mary* Scott, whom he married, could not repress m him the 
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passion for war when he was a young man, and now in liis old 
age he is just as eager and ready to tight. 

137. spurn’d at rest, scorned or felt a. contcjnpt for rest, 
literally means to kick with the liccls, from A. 8. spiira or spora, 
a spur, or heel on which the spur is worn. The word^s now used 
in the sense of ‘ to reject with scorn.’ 

140. Dinlay, a mountain in LiddesdaleT Op. Border Mmstrelsi/, 
vol. ii. p. 11, Jamie Telfer, 1. 143, 

The Dinlay snaw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair.” 

* 143. Harden’s lord. “ Walter Scott of Har<len, who flourished 
during the reign of Queen Mary, was a renowjicd Border free- 
booter,, concerning whom tradition has prestirved a variety of 
anecdotes. His castle was situated upon the very brink of a dark 
and precipitous dell, through which a scanty rivulet steals to 
meet the Borthwick. In the recess of this glen lie is said have 
kept his spoil, which served for the daily maintenance of his re- 
tainers, until the prodnetion of a pair of clean spurs, in a covered 
dish, announced to the hungry hand that they must ride for a 
supply of provisions. ” — Scott. See also II. 393, note. 

^ 144. brand, from A. 8, heornau, bprfMv, to burn, meaning first 

a burning piece of wood, a fire-brand, and then a sword from its 
flashing in the light, The word furnishes an cxanl^de of wliat is 
known as metathesis or the transpoBition of letters in word. 

X. 145. stalwart, strong, sturdy;!' from A.8. .v//rb/v rnv//, giteal- 
worthy. The origiitil sense seems to haveTeen * good at steal- 
ing,’ as applied to troops, hence stout, lirave, with' reference to 
securing plunder. Cp. A.S. hiadJiere, a predatory army. If tl^s 
bo right, the etymology is from A.B. Mu, theft, from' stdnn, to ^ 
steal; and worthy, honourable, excellent.”— 8k kat. 

It will doubtless occur to th.c student that the woi*d is a moat 
appropriate one to apply, in its original scmsc, to the. Seottw>f 
Kskdalc and to the Bordenn’s in gem^al, though, of course, it is 
not used in that sense in the text. * 

156. Little they reck’d of, little they ear(;d for, .liege Lord. 
Lfer/c is the French and is probably derived from O. H. (L 
kdic, lidic (G. ledh/), free, especially frou! all <il)ligat ions of 
service, so that a Ikcjo lord was properly a free lord ot- ’n. lord oU 
a free band. The sense of the word, howtwt^r, luis Isjen altere*! 
by confusion with Lat. bmmd. And Ikfjr lord, as u.sed in 

the text, means a lord to whom allegiance was due, to whom, 
that is, his vassals were bouml be faitliful ' 

^ 158. Homage and seignory. Homage, from Lat homo, a man, is 
the acknowledgment made, by a -feudal tena,nt in tlie preseuee of 
the lord that lie was his man or vassal, ddijwmj is the power, 
right and authority of a lord, from Fr* mgnenr, a iord, Lat 
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senior, elder, an elder or lord, comparative of senex, old. ^ Sire, 
sir, are contractions of the same word. 

159. 'Galliard, a gay gallant. ^ “ From Spanish gallardo, gay, 
lively. #»he further derivation is unknown ; but the word is pro- 
bably Celtic.” — Skeat. ' heriot, a tribute paid to the lord of a 
manor on the decease of a tenant.* “A.S. heregeatu, literally 
military apparel ; hence equipment, which after the death of a 
vassal escheated to his lord ; afterwards extended to include 
horses, etc. A.S. here, an army ; geatu, geative, apparel, adorn- 
ment.” — Skeat. 

161. " bonny, a common word in Scotland, meaning fair, beauti- 
ful. From Fr. bonne, fair, feminine of bon, good ; L. bonus, 
good. ? 

162. at pinch of need, in times of great difficulty or distress..* 

by itself an idiomatic expression meaning 4n an 

’emergency. ’ 

164. Bucksfoot, the name of Gilbert’s ‘ bonny white steed,’ 
which Earl Morton demanded as a heriot. 

165. gave fuel to fire. The usual idiomatic expression is to 
add_ fuel to fire, that to give fresh cause for provocation, and 
thus aggravate or increase the bitterness of feeling. 

167. But^ except, or it may be taken as a conjunction equiva- 

lent to if not. If the Earl had not taken, etc. the flight had 
ta’en, the correct idiom is ‘ had taken flight or taken to flight,’ 
not ‘ had taken-, flight.’ ''''' ^ 

168. had, would have. 

172. threshold, *^a piece of wood or stone under an entrance- 
door. Thresh-old—thresh-ioold, lit. the piece of wood threshed 
or beaten by the tread of the foot,. M.E. threshwold. A.S. 

^ therscimld, later therscold. A.S. therscan, to thresh; imld, 

* weald, wood, a piece of wood.” — Skeat. 

XI. 173. to see, a gefundial infinitive. 

176. to thy yoke, under thy yoke, as your vassals. 

177|.i cast, a flight or a number of hawks let go at once from 
the hand. Purse, French, horse, from Low Lat. bursa, from 
Greek ^Opcrr), a hide or skin. So 2^urse properly means a small 
. Imthern bag to carry money ; but yet we talk of a silk or velvet 
purse, just as we talk of steel cuirass, though a cuirass was 
originally something made of leather, and a sted pen, though pe7^ 
is literally a feather, and the word ought properly to be applied 
to the quill of a goose or other bird. 

178. to have and hold, gerundial infinitives. In the oldest 
English the infinitive suffix was -an, and it had a dative form end- 
ing in -anne^ and preceded by the preposition to. Between the 
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twelfth and fifteenth centuries the infinitive suifix, previously 
weakened to -en and -e, was dropj^ed altogether, at least in })i'o- 
imnciation, and the prej^ositioti to was borrowed from the dative 
infinitive and prefixed to tlie root as tlie sign of the oidinary in- 
finitive. The dative mfinitivm was then distinguished by tlie use 
of the preposition for before to : thus we liave, Matt. xi. 8, 

“ What went ye out ,/Ju* fcosca'. ?” This ^tas now been dropped, 
and there is no distinction in form between tlie ordinary infinitive 
and the dative or gerundial infinitive. 

‘ To have and to hold,’ i.e, to he held in 3a mr possession, is the 
ordinary legal x)hrase used in a ‘ conveyance ’ or deed of transfer 
of land. 

17f). ‘beshrew, may evil befall, or may a curse fall on ihy lieart. ^ 
“ M, E. bi-ficlirew(m, to imprecate a curse on. Fi'om ,schrefrr, adj., 
wicked ; with prefix — Skeat. 

ISO.i Eske, a Keltic wt>rd for Wvater.’ It occurs in the nii#ncs 
of many places and rivers. ‘‘In England it takes the form of Ah?, 
as in Exeter {/£xancj' aster — the ca.rnp on the bJxc : or of as in 
Axminster ,* or of Oa;, as in Oxford ; or of Ux, as in Uxlnhlge ; 
and as Ouse in Yorkshire and in the Eastern counties, in Wales 
and Scotland the hidden h changes its i;,^acc Jind comes at the 
end. Thus in Wales we find Us/c ; and in Scotland, k'sL’. Thei’o 
are at least eight Esks in the king<lom of Scotland - - The 

Eiidlisk Language^ by Meiklcjohn. ^ The omission of the <lcfiiute 
article is to l>e noted. 

a landed man. 0^|,e holding laiuls or posfrt'ssing an (jstab^. 

A very unusual expression, though it is common enough to bdk 
of ‘landed property,’ ‘landed proprietors,’ loid ‘ l:mde(l stte.iirity,’ ^ 
What are called participial a<ljoctives arci usuall}^ fornmd from 
verbs. Words like landed^ tidanted, hirreted. lia,ve l>cen strongly 
objected to, therefore, as being derived from, .mm ns, bill, tliey 
have established themselves in the language in spite of thc^ 
purists, and cannot convenuiiitly I>c dispenstul with. 

* 185. amain, with full force.'^ Mmn^ strength, as in the plirase, 
‘with might and main/ is the A.S. uavgeii, from a root wn.o/A 
wiiich apx)ears in Lat. 'magmis^ Gr. and in many other 

words. 

186. has ta’en. Scott is not vcjry particular about his 
grammar. This, of course, should ho, tiiok and not hfts fakni, t o 
correspond to the tense of tlie verbs in the precialing and .sue- 
ceediug lines. 

: 187. merrymen. A word frequentlyappliiul in the old ballads 
to archers ami foresters ami outlaws, liecause t hey were |,m|mlarly 
believed, perliaps, to be always blitlie a, mi gay, leatliug merry 
lives. :,- 8cott gives {Lady 0 / the Lake, Canto ' TV. xii., note <m 
Alice Brand), “ Merry {old Tout, ‘mere) fa]nr)us, renowned ; 
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answering, in its etymological meaning, exactly to the Latin 
mactus. Hence mtmj-mm, as the address of a chief to his 
followers ; meaning, not men of mirth, but of renown. The 
term is f^und in its original sense in the Gael, mara, and the 
Welsh mdwr, great; and in the oldest Tent. Romances, war, 
wer, and were, have sometimes the same signification.” But 
Scott is not 'a safe ^lide in etymological matters ; and the 
ordinary meaning of merry gives very good sense in phrases like 
merrymen^ merry England. 

188. hold them. Hold or keep themselves. Them is reflex- 
ive here. 

189.,/ wended. Wend, meaning to go,>ds from A.S. wendan, to 
turn, proceed, go. The past tense wende became wente and 
finally went, displacing the original past tense of go, which in the 
form gaed is still used in Scotland. 

192, i Know thou me. Recognize me as. Receive and acknow- 
ledge me as. 

194.^ Scotts play best at the roughest game. They come off 
best in the game of war. They always win when it comes to 
fighting, so it is dangerous to trifle with them. 

XII. 200. winded. Tfiisistheproper participle of twnc?, to blow 
a horn^^'(^.e. to put wind into it), which is a weak verb. Its conju- 
gation is, however, often confounded with that of wind, to twist, 
which is a strong verb, having wound for its past tense and 
participle, Scott makes this mistake in The Lady of the Lake, 
I. xvii. 1. • 

o 206.. Craikcross, See I. 154. Craik appears to be another 
^ •form oi crag. ' 

208. A long line consisting of four anapaestic feet. 

210^ Pentounlinn. Lin, Lyn, or Lynn- {\) a cataract, (2) the 

f iool under a cataract, (3) the face of a precipice. It occurs in 
he names of several places in Great Britain and Ireland. Cf. 
* Roslin, Linlithgow. • 

212. Then had you seen. Then would you have seen if you had 
been there. 

217. bore, past tense of hear, used in the sense of pierced. Cp. 
• the use of the verb run ; ^ he ran him through with his sword.’ 

^ ' > 219. Haugh. Low lying flat ground, properly on the border of 

a river, and such as is sometimes overflowed.”— J amieson, v' 
223,luost and won. Lost by the Beattxsons and won by the 
Scotts on account of the refusal of Gilbert the Galliard to surrender 
his horse. V 

Stanzas X., xi. and xii., which describe how the Scotts 
acquired possession of the lands of the Beattisons in the valley of 
Esk, were not in the first edition. , The poet has been found fault 
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with for having inserted them in subsequent editions, biit it miist 
be remembered that his object was, as he himself tells ns in Ins 
preface, “to illustrate the customs and manners, wliich iinciently 
prevailed on the Borders of England and Scotland,'^ and the 
story, which appears to be in strict accord with tradition 

has preserved, does give us a fairly good ])icturc of lior<lcr life 
in early times wiren * might was right.'* Besides, the story is 
flattering to the family pride of those towiiom the minstrel sings 
his lay, and whose hospitality he is naturally anxious in some 
way to repay. 

XIII. 226. cleugh. (1) a precipice or rugged e, scent, (2) a 
narrow hollow between precipitous lianks, {H) ;i lif)lhnv (Icscent 
on the side of a hill, swair or swire (cp. Pr'mf haufjh Snin\ iii. 
346) signifies the descent of a hill. 

229. Benenden, “situated near the head of Borthwick water, 
and being in the centre of the possessions of the .Scotts, Vas 
frequently used as their place of rendezvous and gathering 
word. ” — Scott. 

232. aids. An uncommon use of the word in the plural to mean 
‘those who came to her assistance.’ When used in the plural, 
the word generally means extraordinary •grants of money made 
to the king by Parliament, and also, in feudal law, certain pay* 
ments made by a vassal to his lord on particular otsci^ions, 

23S. cross-bow, not an ordinary l)ow, ])iit a bow placed cross- 
wise on a stock and usually bent by metins of mccliauical con- 
trivance, the missiles di-fcharged consisting not only of furrows, 
but stones, and sometimes Imllcts. It saeniB never to bfia'c btiei\ 
a favourite weapon with the English, who |)refcrred tlm long ** 
bow. 

241. The red cross. The red cross of St. Gtiorge, the ])atr<,)n 
saint of England, embroidered on th(u:oats of English sohlicrs, an<l^ 
worn by them as a badge of their nationaUty. See < t-mto .TIL*'' 
stanza xviii., also note on I. 46. The la#y meaiiH the,t if he <;ou}d 
hit a raven’s nest, which is comparatively a snuill object to 
aim at, he would have no difficulty in pla-nting an a!‘row in the 
breast of an English soldier, a wider and an easier jnark. 

_XIV. 245. wily. Full of or cunning, deceitful tricks; 
wiU pA\(i guiU are two difleroiit forms of the word, the (ju 
In words borrowed from the French corresptmding to tlie ?/? hi 
cognate words of Anglo-Saxon origin. Gf. ward and fjuaM. 
The gu in the French word shows that the word, was origo'nally 
Teutonic, with initial w ; the French |>refixed the fj to assist the 
pronunciation. 

The ‘wily page’ here is of course Lord Cranstomds goblin 
page, who had assumed tlie appearance of the lady’s son, 

249. plain’d. An obsolete and poetical form of <Hmtplmm(L 
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251. In former days there was a saperstitious belief entertained 
that fairies sometimes stole beautiful and intelligent children, 
putting in their place ugly and stupid ones. Such children were 
called ‘cluitigeiings.’ 

252. wont. Supply was before wont. The child was loont or 
accustomed to be free «^nd bold. Wont is never now used as a 
verb ; but Scott imitates the old usage of as the past tense 
of won^ to be accustomed, both here and in The Lady of the 
Lahe, IV. xii. 18, “ thy fingers small, That wont on harp to stray ” : 
cp. Milton, On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, 1. 10, “he wont at 
heaven’s high council-table to sit;” and Shakespeare, i. Henry VI. 
i. 2. 14, “whom we loont to fear.” “It is properly the past 
participle of A. S. won, meaning to dwell, remain, or be used to : 
it came to be used as an adjective and then as a substantive ; 
and, its origin being forgotten, the suffix ed was again added, 
prodmcing a form won-ted- won-ed-edd' 

256. wealding— a diminutive expressive of contempt — a weak, 
timid creature. 

258. Ranglebum. To be pronounced here as a word of four 
syllables, Ran-gle-bur-en. Scott apparently was in the habit of 
trilling the letter r, thib is, giving it a rough, rolling sound. 
See note on Unkorn, I. 1. 207. It is not customary to give it 
this sound when it is followed by a consonant. 

XY. 262. the counterfeited lad. This is a mistake. The 
counterfeited lad,4:hat is, the lad who was counterfeited, viz. , 
the lady’s son, was a prisoner in the handfe of the English. Scott 
means the coiiyiterfeit lad, the false lad who personated the young 
lieir of Buccleuch. 

263. palfrey, a small horse for riding. Prom 0. Pr. palefrei, 
Low Latin paravered^is, lit. an extra post-horse. A hybrid 
word, from Greek Trapd, besides, extra ; and Latin veredus, from 
'ikhere, to carry or draw, and rheda, a Gaulish word for a kind of 
carriage. The German jferd, horse, has the same origin. 

264. freight, burden, that with which anything is laden, but 
more especially, and now almost always, the cargo of a ship. 
See note on fraught, III. 1. 381. 

267. mickle, much ; now only used in Lowland Scotch, though 
formerly common in English. Prom A. S. my cel, great ; from 
the same root as much. 

268. a Scottish mile. Rather longer than the English statute 
mile ; eight Scotch miles being about nine English miles. Mile 
is from L. milU, a thousand = whence mille passuum, a thousand 
paces, a Roman mile. 

270. “ It is a firm article of popular faith, that no enchantment 
can subsist in a living stream. 3Sfay, if you can interpose a brook 
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between you and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you arc in 
perfect safety. Burns’s inimitable Tam o’ Slimier turns entirely 
upon such a circumstance. The belief seems to be of anti<iuity. 
Brompton informs us tiiat certain Irish vuzards couhl/^by w))ells, 
convert earthen clods or stones into fat pigs, which they sold in ibe 
market ; but wdiich always reassumed ji,heir proper form when 
driven by the deceived purchaser across a running stre.am. But 
Brompton is severe on the Irish for a very good reason. ‘ Gens 
ista spurcissima non solvunt decimas.’ [Tliosc most disgraceful 
people don’t pay their tithes.']— Ch7^onicon JohcmniH Brompton 
apxiel decern Scripiores, p. 1076.” — Scott. 

273. TJrchta. Originally a hedgehog, then a goblin, or mis- 
chievous elf, who was supposed to take a hedgehog’s shape, and 
now a rough, mischievous little fellow. 0. Fr. Eri<;.on, lieresBon, 
Lat. Erichis, a hedgehog. 

274. a cloth-yard, shaft. An arrow as long a,s a yard for 
measuring cloth, shot from a long bow. The arrows or quarrels 
as they were called, shot from a crossbow, were much shortexy 

277. imp. An interesting word. It was formerly used in a 
good sense and meant simply child, oifi^pring. Thus in an old 
work, Prince Edward is described as “that most axigelic imp,” 
and Spencer writes : — 

“Ye sacred imps that in Parnassus dwell.” 

The word now means, however, a little devil, or malignant spirit, 
and when applied to a^chihl, unless jdayfulfy used, implies a 
disposition to mischief and evil. Compare the change in moaning 
which the word hrat has undergone. 

XVI. 288. ken, hear, recognize; properly to ; from A, S. 
cunnan, to know. 

291. The Almayn. The German mercenaries x’tdox’red to ir 
stanza xviii. Fr. AlUmcmd froin Lat. AUe/marmB ancieiic 
German tribe, kettle-drum, a drum so'^ballcd because it is made 
of a copper vessel, shaped like a kettle, covered with parch- 
ment. 

292. Crimson. Sanskrit Icrirnvja^^ produced by an ixiBcct (viz. , 
the cochineal insect). vSkt. Icrimi^ a worm ; to produce. 
Crimson is here a noun meaning crimson clotli; shmit bright, 
splendid ; properly an a<l;jectivc, though now gcncu'ally used as a 
noun, a new adjective, Aiecup, being for-metl : cp. Byron, Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib^ “the sheen of their spears.” 

Cp*. The Lady of the Lalce^ lY. xii. 25, 

“ If pall and vair xio more I wear, 

Nor thou the crimson shM% 

As warm, weTI say, is tlic russet gx'ey, 

As gay the forest-greon ” ; 


. \ 
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and also the same poem, V. ii. 10, 

That early beam, so fair and shem. 

Was twiiikling through the hazel screen.” 

The word not derived from shine as usually supposed, but is 
allied to A.S. sceawian, to show, and appears in Mid. English as 
schene, • 

293. Copse, contracted from co-pipice^ a wood of low growth, 
underwood frequently cut, brushwood ; from Er. a stroke, 
L. colajphus, blow, stroke. 

XVII. 296. forayers, properly those who engage in foray or 
plundering incursion. Foray is the Lowland Scotch form of 
forage^ which is the Er. fourage. Low Lat. fodrum, merely a 
Latinized form of fodder, food for cattle. Fodder again is only 
a lengthened form oi food. So that & foray is, in the first place, 
a raid in search of food, and then a raid in search of any kind of 
booty. But here the word is used more in the sense of sldr- 
mishers, or of men sent out in advance to reconnoitre. 

297. Loosely, in loose order or formation, scattered, not in 
‘close array ^ as the archers were drawn up. 

. 299. Kendal, a place in* Westmoreland on the Ken or Kent. 

The archers fmin this place would seem to have acquired a 
reputation, an in ^een, dressed all in green, the appropriate 
colour for men who in times of peace were ‘ foresters bold.’ 

302. back, supports 

r, 303. biU-men, men armed with the billf a weapon much used 
by infantry in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for defence 
#agb,inst cavalry. It consisted of a broad hook-shaped blade, 
having a short spike at the back and another at the summit, 
attached to a long handle. 

304. Irtbing, a small river, forming for some distance the 
botmdary between Cum^rland and Northumberland, and 

^running into the Eden. 

305. kirtle, a sort of gown. The suffix is diminutive, and 
Skeat suggests that hirtle is a diminutive of shirt, the initial s 

^ being lost as in many Latin words. Cp. Lat. curtus (E. curt, 
^erm. kurz) for s-curtus, cognate with English sho7't. 

306. That streamed o’er Acre’s conquered wall. See XXIII. , 
383, note. 

309. They played the t^me to which the song “Noble Lord 
Bacre, he dwells on the Border ” is sung. 

XVIII. 310. bin and bow. Bilhnen and bowmen. These were 
Lord Dacre’s troops. The men-at-arms were furnished by Lord 
Howard. These three divisions of an army correspond roughly 
to the infantry, artillery and cavalry of modern times, 

N 
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315. This line explains the word mercenary ^ which is derived 
from Lat, mer^cesy pay, wages, or reward. 

316, 317. These mercenaries, or ‘ free- companies,’ as they were 
called, composed of men fz'om all countries, sold theif^services to 
the highest bidder, and spent their lives in fighting. Scott 
quotes from Froissart an account of one^such band of mercenary 
adventurers who described themselves as ‘frendes to God and 
enemies to all the worlde.’ 

319. the levin-darting gxins, fire-arms, guns that flash fire or 
lightning. Levin is an obsolete word, meaning liglitning, from 
A.B. lecjeii^ or ligcn^ flaming, like a flame. 

It is doubtful when hand-guns were first introduced into war- 
fare. Cannon, we read, were used for the first time by the 
English at the battle of Orecy, but they were slow to adoj)t the 
use of hand -guns. 

320. Buff, a kind of leather, prepared in a peculiar way from 

the skin of the huffhh. frounced, {ulonuul with flounces, fringes, 
or plaits. Cp. Milton, II 1. 123, 

Not tricked and frounced as she was wont 

With the Attick boy to huni;.” 

Flounce is the modern form of the word, made by changing r into 
1: from 0. Fr. /ro? 2 eer, to plait or wrinkle ; froiOir k front, to 
frown or knit the brows ; from Lat. fro7i.% tlio forehead,* 

321. morsing-homs, flasks for holding powder for priming. 

322. better knee, tlie idght knee. Cp. ‘ better hand,’ I. 362. 

323. escalade, Fr. oMalade, from Span, encalado, Lat. f^cala, a 
ladder, an attack made upon a fort, in which ladders are used fOr 
mounting the walls. 

324. in rugged tongue, in the rough, guttural sounds of the 
Gennan language, 

[*' The stanms, describing the march of the English forces, aid 
the investiture of the Castle of BranxJkilm, display a great know- 
ledge of ancient costume, as well as a most picturesque and livelv 
picture of feudal warfare .” — Cidtkal Revim,] 

XIX. 329. chivalry, a body of knights on horseback, cavalry, 
from Fr. cmvalerie, horsemanship ; cheved, a horse. Cp. Camp 
ball’s Mohenlinden, 

** The combat deepens— On, ye brave, 

Who rush to dory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy cMvcdry** ; 
and Milton, Par. LoBt, i. 305-7, 

_ - when with fierce winds Orion arm’d 

Hath vex a the Red-Bea coast, whose waves overthrew 
Busins and his Memphian 
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330. men-at-arms. From the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century this was the designation of heavy cavah'y soldiers fully 
equipped in armour, glaive, an obsolete word for sword ; Lat. 
gladius. % 

331. battle, army, men in battle array. Old writers frequently 
■ used the word in this sense. 

“ Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. ” 

Shakespeare, Henry V. iv. Chorus. 

333. To gain Ms spurs, properly to win knighthood, but here 
simply ‘ to gain distinction. ’ 

334. favour, a token of love, such as a scarf or ribbon, given to 
a knight by his lady-love, and worn by him on his sleeve or 
helmet when he went to battle. 

337. display, equivalent etymologically, and here also in mean- 
ing, to the military term deploy, to unfold, to open out, to extend 
in a line ; 0. Fr, desploier, from c^es’j'nCat. dis-, apart, and ploier, 
plier, Lat. plicare, to fold. As the troops issued out or debouched 

* from beneath the greenwood tree,’ they opened out and formed 
themselves into ‘ lengthen^ lines ’ or ranks. 

339. St. George, for merry England. St. George is the patron 
Saint of Englar^. See I. 46, also IV. 187. 

XX. 342. The first they in this line refers to ‘towers,’ the 
second they to the Ei^lish. 

343. The straining harsh, the harsh straffing or jarring sound 
^made by the stretching of the bow-string. 

# ?44. bartizan, a small overhanging turret which projects from 

* the angles of a tower or parapet. 

C 345. partisan, a kind of pike or halberd, a long staff with 
soni^thing like a bayonet fixed at the end. The etymology of 
the tvord is very doubtful. Some derive it from 0. Fr. pertidser, 
to pierce, but Skeat thinks ft is from 0. H. G, parta, M. _H. G. * 

harte, a battle-axe. There is another word partisan, meaning (1) 
an adherent of a party or faction, (2) the commander of a small 
body of light troops intended to scour the country, surprise the 

• enemy whenever possible, and carry on an irregular kind of war- 
Are ; this word is ultimately from Lat. pars, a part, and is un- 
connected with the former. 

346. Falcon and culver, the names of small cannon used in 
former times. A. falcon was so called on account of its resemb- 
lance to the bii'd of prey of that name in respect to the havoc it 
committed, and a cuherin, becaiise it resembled a snake in its 
long shape, culverin being derived from 0. Fr. covleuvrm, adder- 
like *, Lat. colubra, cohher, an adder. 

352. a witch’s cauldron. For the horrid ingredients of a 
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witch’s cauldron, see Marheth, ^\^ 1. There the witches sing 
and dance round a cauldron, tlie ingredients of which 
“ For a charm of ])owcrfid trouhle 

Like a hcll-hroth, boil and ])u])blc.” C 
Galdron or cauldron is properly a vessel for liot water, from Lat. 
calerCi to be hot. ^ 

353. the bridges, the drawbridges over tlie moat. 

354. wicket, a small <loor or ga,te usually made within a larger 
gate. From Norm. Fr. unckrl (Modern l^'r. qnudiat), a Norse word 
from a word signifying to turn, to give way, cognate with A.S. 
wican, to give way, and with wrak. 

355. Seneschal, a steward. From O. Fr. .sY‘?^r^^Y7/a/ ; this is a 
Teutonic word, and it means ‘ old (and therefore chief) servant,’ 
from Gothic sinn, old (cognabi with Lat. wo/ca’), and .s7'a//os‘, a 
servant. A similar compound is marshal, O. Fr. man^schal, 
literally, a horse-sjervant, from (,). H. G. marah, a battle-horse. 

XXL 360. chasten’d fire, .spirit subdued, moderated, kept 
under restraint. 

3G1. curvetting, Lat. r.urrns, beiit ; c%rvart\ to bend. The leap- 
ing of a liorse in a particular way with his back bent or curved. 

362. better hand, right hand. 

364. squire, a shorteiuMl form of (sfffdre, from O. Fr. mim/e/r. 
Losv Lat. f^aUarhfs, the lM.^aV(;rof tln^ snthun or siueld. ThtJ pre 
fixed c in French is <lwc to tin; <lijhc.nl{y of pronouncing wordi 
heginuing with .sr. in Fremli : tluHilifUeuity is not felt by Englisl 
people, and the r. is therefoi-t! dropped it> aet!ordauco. with the tvX* 
of dropping uuaeceiited syllables. Sec Morris, /liM. Arc, § 57 
Skeat, JfJti/m. Diet, under spare.; Rrjwhet, I list. (ri\ p. 88; am 
Dt/i/m. Fr. Diet, under the word rsprn r. 

365. a gauntlet on a spear. A glove upon a lance was Hi 
emblem of faith among the amnent- ^oid(,;rers, who were won! 
when any one brokii his word, to tixpose this (mihlcm a,ud ■{irc 
claim him a faithless villain a-t the lirst lioialer meeting. 1’hi 
ceremony was much dreaded.”- Scott. 

XXn. 372. Border tide. Gp. the Irrllad of Kbnmmt WiJliGi 
Dordm* Minstrdsy^ vol. ii. p. 53 — 

‘‘And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Affamst the tritee of J:iordt:r tide'/ 

Ami forgotten that the bauld Mmadeuch 
Is Keeper here on the Scottish .side V ” 

These Border tides were tinujs or ilays (»f tiaiee, according to tl 
customary law of tlie liordcrs, ‘ times of general assurance 
during which no feud was to lie firosctniied. Stndi days of trir 
were employed in settling disjiutes and making mutual redre 

/ 
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for such wrongs as had been committed since the last truce of 
that sort. See the introduction to Kimnont Willie. 

373. guise. A French form of the English word wise, meaning 
way, mannS)’, or appearance. See note, 1. 245. 

376. Scotland. Note the accent here is on the second syllable, 

and compare 1. 339. • 

377. reads, advises, from A. S. rcedan, to advise, read ; A. S. 
rend, counsel. swi?£*. " An obsolete word meaning instantly or 
quickly. A.S. swi^^ strong. 

‘ King Estmere threw the harp aside 
And swithe he drew his hand.” 

Percy, Reliques, i. p. 75. 

380. As scare, as to scare, or as may scare — a verb in the 
infinitive mood. 

381. l3Ut, equivalent here to if not, and expressive of deter- 
mination — ‘May St. Mary not favour us, if we do not light a 
brand,’ etc. 

382. Note the omission of the relative in the nominative case, 
before shad, a license which Scott very frequently permits him- 
self. The lady means that the Scotch will in retaliation set fire 
to the homesters of the English in Cumberland. 

XXIII. 383. Bacre’s lord. Lord Dacre, not Lord of Lacre ; 
the expression is not quite correct, as there is no place of the 
name of Dacre. ^ 

384. took the word, made answer, or fook it upon himself 
to answer, before Lord Dacre could reply. 

• '- # S 87 . pursuivant, an officer of lower rank or grade than a 
® herald ; an attendant upon a herald. Fr. poursuivant, a pursuer 
or prosecutor at law ; Lat. pro, forward, and seqid, to follow. 

3S9. message. Nominative absolute. 

^ 393. All, an adverb, me|nmg entirely, completely, livery, 
uniform or dress worn by his retainers. Fr. livree, what is 
delTvered dr given ’ freely. Livery, therefore, is the dress or 
uniform allowed by a lord or master to his servants. 

394. The lion argent. The figure of a lion embroidered in 
l^hite or silver threads on his coat to show that he was one of 
Lord Howard’s officers, a ‘ lion argent ’ being the crest or cog^ 
nizance of the Howards. So in Marmion, VI. xxvii. 9 — 

‘ Then fell that spotless banner white 
The Howard’s lion fell.’ 

argent, in coats of arms, the heraldic term expressing silver. 
From Lat. argentum, silver. 

398. Obeisance, a very low bow or other manifestation of pro- 
found respect. The word is another form of ohedie7ice. meet, 
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suitable, becommg. berald, ‘an officer whose functions origii 
ally were to carry messages of courtesy or defiance betwee 
sovereigns or persons of knightly rank, to superintend ar 
register the results of trial by battle, tournaments, and oth< 
chivalric exercises, to record the valiant deeds of combatant 
proclaim war or peace, marshal proicessions and public cer 
monials, and especially, in later times, to regulate and determii 
all matters connected with the usage of armorial bearings.”- 
Blackie’s Modern Oyclopmdia,, said, an inappropriate word 
use here — declared, made known. 

XXIV. 400. irks, vexes, gives pain to. Used always impe 
sonally. M. PI irkcn, to weary, to tire. 

403. Wardenry, the jurisdiction of a warden, that portion 
country over which his autliority extended. 

404. law- contemning, setting the law at defiance, lay^Jess. 
similar expression conveying the opposite meaning is ‘la 
abiding. ’ 

406. ill beseems, it is understood, it ill beseems or becon 
your rank. 

' 407. flemens-firth, “an asylum fof outlaws.” — S cott. Ph' 
Jlem or fleme.y to banish, A,H. jlmninfir, an exile or outlaw, s 
firth^ fyy'th^ or friths a sheltered place, an cnclost>rc. 

409. march- treason pain, the pain or punishment for mar 
treason. “Several species of otfenccs, pi^uliar to the Bore 
constituted wjiat wai? called march- treason. Among otliers ■’ 
the crime of riding, or causing to ride, against the oppo 
country during the time of truce.” — Btx>TT. 

410. St. Cuthbert’s even. The day Ijcforc Bt. Outhbert’s c 
or the festival of Bt. Outhbert. Bt, Cutlibcrt was a cclebra 
father of the early Plnglish Church, born al)out the year J 
died in 687. He became a monk, was apx>ointcd prioS 
Melrose, which he quitted after ^nne years for Lindisfa 
He then retired to the desolate isle of !Parne, where he lived 
life of a hermit, his holiness attracting many great visitors, 
anniversary of his death was a great festival in the Pln^ 
Church. 

411. pricked, spurred his horse to, galloped to. Loven, oi 
wise called the Lim^ is a small stream in Cumberland, 'run 
into the Solway PVith, 

412. Harried, ravaged. A.B. herfpan, to lay waste as is 
by an army ; here, m army. 

413. dint of glaive, a blow or stroke of his sword. 

418. straight, at once, directly. A.B. etreccan, to str* 
warrison. Scott explains this word to mean a * note of assai 
but, apparently, thero is no autimrity for the use of the wo 
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this sense. Tnere is a word warison used by old writers in the 
sense of ‘reward,’ ‘guerdon.’ Cp. Percy’s Beliques, The Battle 
of Otterbourne, Fytte 2, 1. 59, 

Mynstrells, playe up for your waryson, 

And well q_uyt it schall be. ” 

Scott appears to have coihed the word ‘ warrison ’ to mean ‘ war 
sound, ’ or war cry, or to have been misled by the first syllable. 

421. Edward, Edward YI, This fixes the date of the 
story. 

XXY. 426. For a moment the Lady’s cheer or face changed. 
Cheer from 0. Fr. cherCy originally meant the f ace ; so in Milton, 
Pan Lost, Book VI. 1. 496, 

‘ ‘ He ended j and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlightened, and their languished hope revived.” 

From yace, the word was transferred to the feelings of joy and 
gladness expressed in the countenance, and it is easy to see how 
from this meaning again the other present meanings of the word 
have been derived. 

431. There is a struggje in the Lady’s heart between her 
feelings as a mother and her duty as head of the clan during the 
minority of he®>son, a struggle which ends in the triumph of the 
latter. The sigh of sorrow which struggles to escape from her, 
she ‘locks to rest,’ or represses. 

432. collected, ca?ln and composed, as^ there had been no 
conflict of feelings in her heart. 

•XXVI. 434. emprize, a poetical equivalent of ^}terp7:ise j used 
^ by Chaucer and Spenser. Through the French, from Lat. im- = 
in-, and preiidere [prehendere), to lay hold of, to take. The Lady 
speaks scornfully and sarcastically in this and the next line. Note 
tnftt prize is made to rhyme with boys / There are nuhierous in- 
^ stances of bad rhymes in ^ott’s poetry, but it would be difficult 

* to find one worse than this. 

437. Will cleanse Mm. Him is here reflexive.^ “In dubious 
cases, the innocence of Border criminals was occasionally referred 
• to their own oath.”—- Scott. 

• 441. But, that not. There is no knight so good that William 
may not, etc. count ... blood, reckon up his kindred and genea- 
logy to as great an extent ; show as long a pedigree, and as noble 
a kindred. Cp. the play of Aihumazar, iv. 7 (quoted m Border 
Minstrelsy, vox. iii. p. 83, introduction to The Duel of Wharton 
and Stuart), 

“ Understand’st thou well nice points of duel ? 

Art born of gentle blood and pure descent ? 

, Is thy pedigree 
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XXVII. 456. lighten’d, flashed. 

458. Pensils. Pensil, pencel, or ptnnoncdl is a diminutive of 
penno7i. From Lat. pmtm, wing or feather. A pennon was a 
thin rihboi^like flag, borne on the shaft of a spear or lance ; it 
had a forked or swaUow-tail end. A pennoncel was only half 
the width of a pennon, and ended in a point ; it was borne by 
squires, pennons being reserved for knights. Pennant, and even 
pendant (a flag used on board ships), are corruptions of pennon, 

466. grey-goose shaft, an arrow winged with the feathers of 
the grey-goose to steady it in its flight. 

XXVIII. 470. What make you here. An old and obsolete ex- 
pression, no longer idiomatic, meaning, what arejypu doing here? 
what are you a bout. here? In Sha&speare’s As You Like It, 
Act I. Scene i. line 26, Oliver entering asks his brother, “Now 
sir ! wjjiat make you here ? ” and Orlando, quibbling on the ex- 
pression, replies, ‘ ‘ Nothing : I am not taught to make any 
thing.” 

471. walls ... war. The absolute construction. Walls being 
before you, war being behind you. 

473. toils, snare or nei>, from Lat. tela, any woven stuff or 
web ; texere, to weave. In this sense, the word is seldom used 
in the singula^ now. Cp. Lady of the Lake, V. xvi. 6, “Like 
wolf that dashes through the toUP 

474. Ruherslaw, a mountain in Teviotdale. 

475. weapon-schaw. “The military a»ray of a country.”— 
Scott. Schaw is the Scotch form of shoio, so that the word 
n^ans * a show of weapons or of military forces.’ 

481. the eagle and the rood, the arms of Lord Maxwell. Rood 
from A.S. rdd, pole or cross, is a crucifix, or representation of 
the cross with Christ hanging on it, 

iS4. Merse or March is one of the districts into which Ber- 

• wickshire is divided. Memo is a Scotch word meaning alluvial 
land on the side of a river or ground gained from the sea and 
converted into moss. 

489. And cannot endure that my country should suffer any 
harm. 

* XXIX. 493. yon crest. He means his flag or standard which 
was borne in triumph, not by his father, but by one of his 
forefathers, at the siege of Acre, and at other places in Palestine. 
See IV, 75, note. 

494. Judah’s sea, the sea of Galilee, known also as the Lake of 
Gennesaret or Tiberias in Central Palestine. 

498. harquebuss, or arquebus, the same as hackbut, a hand- 
gun ; an obsolete species of fire-arm resembling a musket. See 
III, 273, note, on row, in a row. 
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XXX. 504. foray. See IV. 296, note, slacfe, slow, remiss, o 
backward, not eager ; an adjective qualifying ‘ Uanche. hon, no 

^ 505. blancbe lion, or the lion argent, }■ 394. “Eis was th 
cognizance of the noble house of Howard in all its branches. - 
Scott, ’blanclie = white, Fr. hlanc. 

506. our Border flower, our best or choicest troops on tb 
Borders. 

509. Certes, certainly. 

510. made, offered. No terms had as yet been made c 

settled, .1 -D 

511 Ere conscious, before the Lady was aware that the Kegor 
was advancing to her aid. But see line 553, where it is state 
that the Lady knew of ‘ the coming help. 

514. cross’d, foiled, defeated. 

XXXI. 524. This slight difference or disagreeinent led to 
feud between the two lords which resulted in bloodshed. ^ 

XXXII. 528. parleying strain, notes or sounds signifying thf 
a parley or conference was sought. Parley, from hr. paoier. i 
spwk, fs a talk or conference between the leaders of two armi. 
or onnosina forces, for the purpose of treating ai>ji of au iving, 
posS at an amicable settlement. The I>. 

Lat. paralolare, to talk, from Gr. Trapa^oKv, a 
a comparison ; from the same source we go\parhame7it, parabl 
oarlour^ parole^ etc. 

530. In Musgrave’s right. On behalf of Musgrave. ^ 

532 A gauntlet at their feet he laid. According to ti 
chivalric customs of the Middle Ages, the 
gauntlet was Intended as a defiance, and 
fight, and the picking up of it denoted 

£ gauntlet was an iron glove worn by knights in former daysr. 
part of their armour. ft 

534. lists, the ground or field enclosed for a tournament * 
combat : derived from or connected with Lat. hemm^^ a three 
or girdle. To enter the IwtH. as used now, is an eKpression mea 
ing to engage' in a contest^ any kind. 

XXXIII. 646. gainliay’d, spoke agai7iBt i% opposed it* B 
the only word in the language now in which the prefix gam 
found meaning against, but formerly it occurred in other word 
Thus gaimtand, to withstand or oppose ; ga%7t8tT%vei to stri 
against or resist. 

548. Jedwood’s recent sack, the recent sack or plunder of Je 
wood by the English which the 

to nrevent. The Lady *s friends ai^^iSaid that the fate that 1: 
fell dedwood might overtake Branksome also, in eonsecpi^noe 
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the tardiness of the Regent. Sack is from Low Lat. saccare, to 
put into a bag, Lat. saccuSi a sack, a bag being used to carry off 
plunder. Jedwood or Jedburgh was stormed by the Earl of 
Surrey in^j[523, and again by the Earl of Hertford (afterwards 
Duke of Somerset) in 1545. It is to the latter of these two events 
that reference appears to be made in the text. 

649. the Regent, the Earl of Arran became Regent of Scotland 
on the death of James Y. in 1542, the celebrated Mary, Queen 
of Scots, being then only an infant. 

551. prescience, foreknowledge of coming events. Lat. 
before, and scire, to know. 

-552. the art she might not name, the black art or magic. See 
Canto I. stanzas i., xi., and xii. The student will readily see 
that there are some weak points in the story here. If the Lady 
had a foreknowledge of the coming relief, why did she propose 
term% which made the fate of her son depend upon the un- 
certain issue oLa fight between Musgrave and Deloraine? Per- 
haps, it might^e said, she had a foreknowledge here too of how 
the combat would terminate. Where then was the necessity for 
the strong emotion betrayed by her, and the conflict between 
her feeling as a mother iind her sense of duty as chieftain of the 
clan ? It is not easy to see, too, why the Lady should have 

* gainsay’d ’ ^rms which were not very different from those 
which she herself had proposed. Of a truth, the introduction 
of the mystic element into the story rather complicates matters, 
and robs it of tiiat reality which it^ would otherwise have 
possessed. 

« XXXIV. 567. career. Fr. carrihre, a street or high road, also 
a race-course and a horse race, Lat. curr^is, a car or wagon. 

568. when as, when that, or simply when. In old English Cbs 
was frequently used in place of the conjunction that. 

• 569. The favourite weapon of a knight was the spear or lance 
with which he charged horseback in the lists or on the field 
of battle. It was only when the lance shivered or broke, as it 
frequently did, in the shock of the encounter, that he drew his 
sword, and made use of it. This was the usual mode in which 
knights encountered each other in the lists. Bub it was arranged 
that Musgrave and Deloraine should fight ‘ on foot with Scottish 
axe and knife,’ contrary to the usual practice. 

670. the jovial Harper. ** The person here alluded to is one 
of our ancient Border minstrels called Rattling Roaring Willie. 
This so 2 tbnquet was probably derived from nis ' biillying dis- 
position, being, it would seem, such a roaring_ boy, as is fp- 
quently mentioned in old plays. While drinking at Newmill, 
upon Teviot, about five miles above Hawick, Willie chanced to 
quarrel with one of his profession, who was usually distinguished 
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by the odd name of Sweet Milk, from a place on Rule Water, so 
called. They retired to a meadow on the opposite side of the 
Teviot, to decide the contest with their swords, and Sweet Milk 
was killed on the sj)ot. A thorn-tree marks the s<^ne of the 
murder, which is still called Sweet Milk Thorn. Willie was 
taken and executed at J edburgh, bequeathing his name to 
the beautiful Scotch air called ‘ Rattlmg Roaring Willie.’” — 
Scott. 

574. Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, certain statutes and 
ordinances regulating points o. 'border warfare. 

575. In the old Douglas’ day, when tbr.^ Douglases were dll- 
powerful in Scotland. The Douglas family is greatly Ttlsti^uishicd 
in the annals of Scotland. The person to whom referenc^^inadt^ 
here is Archibald, third Earl of Douglas, surnamed the GrimVJBi 
died in 1401. 

576. The subject he is repeated in this line to make what fs saxt - 
more emphatic. 

577. tax, find fault with, blame, charge. 

579. when they the goblet plied, when _ drank fre^ ly. 

581. The Bard of Reull. See note above, — the minsi « ll called 
Sweet Milk. Revll, or Rule Water, is a tributaj^^pf the 'xoviot.y 

XXXV. 586. the rigid doom. He was an^ bound as he 

lay fast asleep ‘ in the links of Ousenam Water,’ carried to Jed- 
burgh, and there executed. : . ' , . . ? . . 

588. ‘‘ The lasses of Otxsenam Water - 

Are rugginl and riving their hair. 

And a’ for the sake of Willie, 

His beauty was so fair.” 

Quoted by Scott from the song called RaUlimj Roaring Willie, 

591. Jedwood Air. Air is the same as eire or eyre (Lat. iterjla 
journey) used in the phrase ‘justices mEyre,’ i,e. judges on cir- 
cuit, justiciarii itinerantes. So ‘Jedwood Air’ means what we 
should now call ‘ Jedburgh assizes.’ 

595. yore, former times, literally, ‘ of years, during years,’ 
originally the genitive plural of gear, a year. 

605. legendary song, legend or old tale related in the form of ^ 
a song. Legend corner from Lat. legenda, meaning literally, 
things to be read, Ugere^^ to read. 

607. whose memory was not, the memory of which was for- 
gotten, that is, by all except the minstrel. 

609- which harbour now the hare, which gives shelter now to 
the hare, The words are intended to convey a picture of ruin 
and desolation. Earhowr literally means ‘army-shelter,’ or 
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‘shelter for an army.’ From Icel. herr, an army, and harg, 
biargat hjarga^ to shelter. 

611. gr^ stone, marble or granite tombstone. 

614. minion, favourite. Fr. mignon, dainty, pleasing, kind, 
0. H. G. minna, memory, love ; closely allied to mind, according 
to Skeat. 

615. The fading wreath, the perishable fame or distinction 
gained by a warrior. 

617. hearse, here used in the sense of tomb, but properly a 
carriage for conveying a dead body to the grave. This word is 
“much changed in meaning. Originally a triangular harrow, 
(2) a triangular frame for lights in a church service, (3) a frame 
for lights at a funeral, (4) a funeral pageant, (5) a frame on 
which a body was laid, (6) a carriage for a dead body ; the older 
senseS*being quite forgotten. From 0. Fr. herce, Lat. hirpicem, 
accus. of hirpex, a harrow. ” — Skeat. 

623. her dulcet breath, the sweet incense of flattery. The 
spirit and fancy of a poet in his old age are compared to a dying 
flame. But like the last flicker of a dying flame when it is 
trimmed into a momentary renewal of its former brightness, that 
spirit and fancj^ may be rekindled for a few brief moments by the 
sweet breath ot flattery. 


CANTO FIFTH.* 

* The welbknown stanzas with which this Canto opens are sug- 1 
gested to the Minstrel by his recollection of the death of his| 

. master, the ‘jovial harper,* whose sad fate he bewailed at the* 
cl#se of the last Canto. The first stanza sets before us the high - 
calling of the Poet, and gives expression to a pleasing poetic ; 

* fancy which is found eml^died in the verses of more than one 
elegiac poem. The Poet is the Worshipper, the High Priest of ; 
Nature, and when he dies, all Nature mourns the loss of him; 
who loved to sing her praises. In the second stanza, this fancy 

' appears in a somewhat modified form. Inanimate things, it is: 

^admitted, cannot possibly mourn. It is, therefore, the spiritual? 
world, not the natural world, that is thrown into grief when thej 
Poet dies’; and the balmy dewdrops, the sighing winds, andj 
the mountain rills are but the manifestations of that grief which? 
is felt, not by stream, and wood, and gale, but by the spirits? 
that haunt them,-— the spirits of those whom the Poet had cele-< 
brated in his verses, and who, now that he is dead, must be con-; 
signed to hateful oblivion. 

I. 1. it/ the belief referred to in the succeeding lines. 
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2. Poet. This word from the Gr. Troieiv^ to create, literally 
means a maker or inventor. The name appears to ]\ave been 
applied by the Greeks to the author of any imaginative produc- 
tion, whether metrical or not. # • 

4. ohsecLUies, funeral rites, literally followings. Eroin Lat. 
o&, near ; seqni, to follow. The word is* now always used in the 
plural. 

8. halm, a contracted form of kalsain^ meaning (1) the aroma- 
tic resin or juice from certain trees, and (2) anything fragrant 
and soothing. The ‘ tears of balm ’ are the fragrant dewdrops 
that trickle from the flowers, distil, Lat. stillare, to drop ; 
a drop ; literally, therefore, to fall in drops. 

12. dirges. See note, Canto IV. 1. 453. 

II. 13. sooth, truth. Sooth was originally an adjective : the 
A.S. s6th stands for santh (cp. tooth for tanth, Lat. dens, Mentis, 
Skt. danta). Santh is for Amniha, a participial form from root 
as, to be ; so that sooth, means that which is, that which is real. 

Cp. Sansk. satya, true, put for as-ani-ya, being.”— Skeat. 
mortal um, the grave_ or tornb containing the mortal remains of 
men. An urn is propefly a vessel for piieserving'the ashes of the 
dead, but the word is often used in poetry for the grave 
tomb. The name is generally applied now to aV'ase 6F orna- 
mental vessel. 

16. vocal, filled with voice, made to resound. 

17. else, otherwise. •The word is the genitive case of an old 
pronominal root el meaning other. 

20. Whose. The antecedent is ‘those who lived,’ not ‘poet." • 
The phrase ‘ 'vvitji the poet’s parting breath,’ should come ^vftor 
‘ death ’ in line 20, the meaning being that those ‘ who lived in 
the poet’s faithful song ’ suffer the pains of a second death, wh^ 
the poet dies, feeling that there will be no one now to comment)- 
rate their deeds, and that they must sdt>n be forgotten. * 

2h shade, spirit or ghost, something shadowy in appearance 
and unsubstantial. 

22. One frequent theme of a poet is a maid’s true love, as in 
the Lay itself where the Minstrel tells us how Margaret of # 
Branksome loved Lord Qranstoun in spite of her motlxer’s oppo- 
sition. When the poet dies, there is no one to sing of this love, 
and the story of it must be forgotten. 

24. hierj from A.S. herm, to bear or carry, a frame or car- 
riage for hearing dead bodies to the grave. 

26. phantom, spectral, appearing or existing as a ghost. Gr. 
^dvrao-fjia, a vision, from to show; the same root 

appears in phenomenon. 
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27. amain, with fnll force. Main, strength ; cp. ‘ with might 
and main.’ 

29. crownlet, a word not frequently used, — ^^coronet. 

32. thanedom, the land or country under the jurisdiction of a 
thanef who, in Anglo-Saxon and Danish times, was a lord or 
chief. The word ihane usually derived from a German word 
dienen meaning to serve, but, according to Skeat, it comes from 
an Anglo-Saxon word which literally means ‘ mature ’ or * grown 
up,’ so that a thane was not ‘a servant of the king,’ as the 
word is usually interpreted to mean, but a grown-up man or 
warrior. 

;17. unstrung, deprived of its strings, and therefore no longer 
used or played upon. 

III, 39. hot, herce. assault, Lat. ad and saltus, a leaping or 
springing. The fierce attack that the English forces were pre- 
paring to make on Branksome Castle, staid, put a stop to. In 
prose, the auxiliary toas would come immediately after scarcely 
and before the subject Miot assault.’ 

42. martial, from Mars, the god of war. 

45. columns dun, dark f)odies of troops moving through clouds 
of dust. ^ 

46. momentary, an adverb, momentarily, every moment, now 
and again. 

47. fair, an adjective to ‘banners.’ Lines 47 and 48 exemplify 
the ambiguity that is sometimes caused^ in the meaning of a 
sentence from uncertainty as to which of two words in it is the 

m stlbject and which the object, there being nothing in form to 
distinguish the nominative from the objective case. Here it 
seems^ doubtful whether it is banners or hands that is nominative 
to displayed; either construction would make good meaning, 
buS having regard to the context, it w^ould be better, perhaps, 

* to take* the former const|iiction, and interpret the passage as 
meaning that the banners showed what troops or whose troops 
were advancing to the relief of Branksome Castle, — each feudal 
chief having his own banner. For instances of similar ambiguity 
compare the following — 

♦ “ And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 

“ The Duke yet lives that Henry shall depose.” 

“Pyrrhus, I say, the Romans shall subdue.” 

IV. 49. Vails, it vails or avails not to tell, it is of no use 
mentioning. 

50. Note the omission of the relative that in the nominative 
case, the IVtiddle Marches. “The governments of both countries 
(England and Scotland) in the foiirteenth centuiy, divided the 
frontier into the East, West, and Middle Marches, over each of 
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which divisions wardens were appointed by their respective sove- 
reigns. ” — Chamhers^ Encydopcedia, 

51. The Bloody Heart. ‘‘The well-known cognizance of the 
house of Douglas, assumed from the time of good Lor# James, to 
whose care Robert Bruce committed his heart to be carried to 
the Holy Land.” — Scott. See Aytouii's Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers, “ The Heart of the Bruce.” 

52. Douglas. “The chief of this potent race of heroes, about 
the date of the poem, was Archibald Douglas, seventh Earl of 
Angus, a man of great courage and activity. ” — Scott. See also 
IV. 575, note. 

53. sS^rUj kicked the ground, tossed up their heels, that is to 
say, came galloping in haste. See IV. 1. 137, note. 

54. the Seven Spears of Wedderhume, the seven sons of Sir 
David Home of Wedderburne, who was slain in the battle of 
Fiodden, were knowm by this name. 

56. Swinton. “At the battle of Beaug4, in France, Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence, brother to Henry V., was unhorsed by Sir 
John Swinton of Swinton, who distinguished him by a 
coronet of precious stones which he wore round his crest. The 
family of Swinton is one of the most ancient in Scotland, and 
produced many celebrated warriors.” — Scott. irSkrest; the rest 
was a support for the spear when lowered into position for the 
charge. 

59. Nor list I say, ^nd it does not plea,^ me to say, I do not 

care to say. List, etymologically connected with the word lust, 
is from A.S. lysta.7i, to desire, and is almost always found use^ 
impersonally, followed by the dative case. The correct expres- f 
sion would be ‘me lists not to tell.^ See II. 1. 141, and also 
VI. 50. 

60. Merse, the fertile land in Berwickshire bordering on Idie 
Tweed. Lammermore, a ridge of moorland hills extending lor 
thirty or forty miles through the cofJnties of Haddington and 
Berwick. 

62. the crest of old Dunbar. “ The Earls of Home, as de- 
scendants of the Dunbars, ancient Earls of March, carried a lion ^ 
rampant, argent. . . . The slogan, or warrcry, of this powerful^ 
family was, ‘ A Home ! a Home ! ’ ” — Scott. 

63. Hepburn’s mingled banners. “The Hepburns, a powerful 
family in East Lothian, were usually in close alliance with the 
Homes. The chief of this clan w’as Hepburn, Lord of Hailes, a 
family which terminated in the too famous Earl of Both well.” — 
SOOTT- 

V. 71. ta’en, fixed, settled. 

73. dear, dearly, earnestly. 
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76. cheer, hospitality. See IV. 426, note. 

77. bade to feast, invited to fM feast. FTote the omission of the 
definite article before which is here a noun. 

80. to cad, to invite. 

82. Accepted Howard. ^The natural order is inverted. Howard 
accepted the invitation, than whom. We have here an instance 
of the very rare use of than as a preposition governing a pro- 
noun in the objective case, and introducing an adjective clause. 
Cp. Milton— 

Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat.” 

Paradise Lost, Book II. 1. 299. 

83. dubb’d. See IV, 446, note. 

87. pavilion, Lat. papilio, (1) a butterfly, (2) a tent, so called 
becau^ spread out like the wings of a butterfly. The contrast 
between the courtly politic Howard and the rash and wrathful 
Dacre, as brought out here and in the fourth Canto, should be 
noted. Howard was something more than a mere soldier. He 
appears to have been an accomplished scholar and a man of 

f reat administrative ability, who justly deserved the honourable 
istinction he won of Civiliser op the English Borders. 
At the time of ^e story, however, he was not yet bom, and it is 
an anachronism, therefore, to introduce him into it as one of the 
^ characters. 

VI. 88. noble Bantie, the Duchess of Monmouth, to whom the 
Minstrel relates the story. 

^ ^0. were, subjunctive, deeming that it were. 

Q 91. set, made, arranged, 

93, breathed only blood, were animated by no other thought 
tha^i that of shedding one another’s blood. 

97. reflexive, they sat down mingled together, friends 

/•and foes. ^ 

103. Visor, a part of a helmet which could be raised or lowered, 
intended as a protection for the face, Fr. vis, the face; Lat. 
^ videre, visum, to see. 

m 105. Partook of social cheer, ate and drank together in a 
friendly, sociable spirit. 

106. Some drove the jolly bowl about, some occupied them- 
selyes in pctssmg or pushing the wine cup round merrily. Com- 
pare the expression, ‘ Troll the brown bowl,’ used elsewhere by 
ttcott. A bowl is a vessel for holding liquor. It is just possible, 
however, that there may be a reference here to the old English 
game of bowls. 

107. draughts, a game resembling chess, played on a board 

■'O'' 
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divided into sixty-fonr squares, by two players, each provided 
with twelve pieces or men placed on every alternate square at 
each end of the board, 

109. rout, a disorderly crowd. The same word^s rout^ a 
defeat. From Fr. ro^ite^ with the same meanings as file English, 
rout and route : the French word is the Lat. rupta^ fern, of 
ruptuSy broken. The different sensed may be thus explained. 
1. A defeat is a breaking up of a host, a broken mass of flying 
men. 2. A small troop of men is a fragment or broken piece of 
an army ; and the word is generally used in contempt of a com- 
pany in broken ranks or disorderly array. The phrase m dAs- 
order nearly expresses both these results. 3. A roiite wlx^, 
originally, a way broken or cut out through a wood or forest.” — 
Skeat. 

110. Pursued the foot-hall play, played at foot-ball. Scott 
remarks that the foot-ball was anciently a very favourite sport 
all through Scotland, but especially upon the Borders. ” '' 

VII. 115. Had, would have. 

119. whinger, ‘‘a sort of knife or poniard.” — Scott, “A 
short hanger used as a knife at meals, and as a sword in broils.” 
— Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, ^are, drawn from theit 
sheaths, to be used as knives for cutting and dividing the meat. 

121. Had found, a bloody sheath. Would ha^ been plunged 
into one another’s bodies. 

122. such sudden change. Scenes like the one described here, 
in which foes mingle ^gether as friends duTing a truce, or in an 
interval bf cessation from fighting, are not uncommon in war. 
Such a sight was seen, it is said, at the famous battle of Tahi- 
vera, in Spain, when for a few hours the French and English'" 
armies desisted from fighting. 

125. But yet, that is, although the ti'uce nught at any moment 
have been put an end to, and the friendly intercourse chailged 
into deadly strife. ^ ^ 

^ VIII. 128. wassel, or wassail, as it is usually spelt, revel, 
riotous festivity. From A.S. wm hcU, be hale or whole, that is, 

‘ health be to you,’ an expression of good wishes, used in very 
early times by the Saxons when they drank to one another in 
friendship. 

129. Bid not grow less as evening came on. 

130. latticed. Furnished with bars or shafts crossing one 
another and forming a kind of net- work. 

132. Divided square. Bivided squarely or into squares by 
slbnder shafts of stone which crossed one another at right angles. 
Divided is here an adjective to windows^ and squm'C is used an 
adverb. 
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133. flakes. Sheets of light appearing as separate layers as 
they streamed through the open spaces of the latticed windows. 

134. Nor less, during the night, that is, than during the day. 
Ill the hal4 as well, the day’s festivities were not allowed to 
decline on the approach of night. 

135. "beakers. Wine-ci^ps, dxinking vessels. 

139. Give. The use of give for gave here is a violation of the 
sequence of tenses, watchword, properly a word given to the 
sentinels and known only to friends or to those whose business 
it is to approach or pass the guards. A knowledge of the watch- 
word serves to distinguish friends from foes. What is meant 
here is not so much a ‘watchword’ or ‘password,’ which would 
necessarily not be proclaimed aloud, but a rallying or gathering 
cry peculiar to each clan. 

140. bowls, vessels for holding liquor, of a ruder description 
than tlie ‘beakers ’ used in the ‘lordly hall ’ of Branksome. 

141. The Scotch would naturally sing the praises of their hero, 
Douglas, while the English would boast of the exploits of tlieir 
lejider, Dacre. 

IX. 144. you might hea#, i,e. if you had been there. 

146. the chag^ng sentinel. Cp. III. 401, ‘the changing 
guard. ’ Except when the watchword was heard pronounced each 
^ time that the sentinels were relieved or there was a change of 
guards, there was no sound to disturb the silence of the night. 

148. dark profound. It is doubtful whtch of these words is 
the noun and which the adjective. Wordsworth has ‘through 
blue profound.’ If profound is a noun here, then ‘ the dark 
profound ’ = ‘ the dark deep, ’ the dark depths through which, 
from tfte ‘nether lawn,’ the sound ascended. If dark is a noun, 
then the phrase means ‘ the deep darkness.’ 

ISO. nether, lower ; that is, beneath the castle walls. A.S. 
•nither, downwards, in, dow#, and ther, a comparative suffix as in 
the word other, lawn, an open space of ground covered with 
grass. The word is of doubtful origin. In Old and in Middle 
English it was spelt with a d, laund.^ 

153. lists. See note, IV. 1. 555. 

^ 154. Against, for. This use of the word, which is not very 
common now, does not imply opposition, as the word ordinarily 
does. As used here, the word is equivalent to some such phrase 
as ‘ so as to be ready or prepared for.’ 

X. 157. Margaret was so occupied with her own thoughts that 
she did not notice, as she left the hall, the half-suppressed sighs of 
those who loved her, but who knew they had no hope of winning 
her. 
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163. All is here only a slight intensive, as in “ All in a garden 
fair ” ; ‘‘ All in the Downs, the fleet was moored.” 

165. By times. Betimes, that is, by or at the proper time, and, 

therefore, early. C 

166. repose. Another instance of the wrong sequence of tenses. 

168. hundreds. The word hundred f^like the word thoumndy is 

never used in the plural except to denote an indefinitely large 
number. “ A. 8. hu7id, a hundred ; and nki, 7'aul, speech, discourse, 
but here used, in the early sense of ‘reckoning’ or rate, to denote 
the rate of counting. ” — Skeat. 

XL 171. The moon was shining, but its light being intercepted 
by the tall tower, the ‘ inner court ’ of the castle was in compara- 
tive darkness. 

172. Where coursers’ clang, etc. The scene the day before had 
been one of bustle and excitement, as the knights bidden to the 
feast rode in and out of the castle. Now all was quiet anil silent 
as the grave. 

173. the livelong yesterday. The whole of the day before. 
Milton uses the word Uvelo7ig in the sense of lo7igda,dmg : — 

“ Thou hast built thyself a Ih^long monument.” 

174. stalking slow. Walking in a slow and dignified manner ; 
stalking is a participle agreeing with warrior. ^ 

178. Blessed Mary. An exclamation of surprise, i.e. of the sur- 
prise which Margaret felt when she saw and recognized Lord 
Cranstoun. It is th^Virgin Mary, the mdfcher of Christ, that is 
referred to. 

179. Secure, free from fear. Lat. Securus^ from se for 
without, and cura, care. Cp. S7i7'e and sinecure. Secure is now^ 
iised as almost equivalent to safe ; but formerly ‘ security meant 
the freedom from apprehension of danger ; safety, the actual 
absence of danger. Cp. Ben Jonson, “ Man may securely 

but never.” Ousenam, not far from Jedburgh/ the "seat 

of the Cranstouns. 

183. one, a single. 

184. His blood the price must pay ! His blood must pay the 

E rice of his rashness, that is, he must die as the consequence of 
is rashness in venturing into Branksome Castle and placing hin^. 
self thus in the power of his mortal enemy, the Lady of Buccleuch. 
See Canto I. stanza x. 

185. Queen Mary. Either Mary of Guise, the widow of James 
V., the Queen Dowager, or her daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was at this time, however, a mere child. 

X87. Shall buy liis life a day. Shall obtain for him the brief 
respite of a day, that is, shall save him from being put to death 
'"atbhee. " 
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XII. 188. hazard. The risk he ran. “ Hazard is from the 
Span. a?Mr, a hazard, the original sense of which mnst have been 
a die : cp. 0. Ital. zara, a game at dice ; Arab, al zar, literally 
the die. ’’—^ivEAT. 

189. bethink yon of, remember. The he prefixed to thinh con- 
verts it into a reflexive werb. spell, an incantation, a form of 
magic words : originally ‘ a saying ’ ; the same word as the verb 
spell. 

190. urchin. Sec IV. 273, note. 

191. This, the spell. 

192. glamour, magic. See III, 103, note. 

193. Hermitage. Hermitage castle was on the Borders, in 
Liddesdale, and was formerly held by the Douglases : a ‘ knight 
from Hermitage ^ would therefore be regarded as a friend and ally 
to the Scotts of Branksome. 

194. Unchallenged. Without being stopped by the sentries 
and asked to give the watchword or countersign. 

196. For, in spite of. vassalage, properly the state or condi- 
tion of being a vassal, sub motion or political servitude ; but here 
used as a collective noun in the sense of a body of vassals. 

197. (luaint. Strange, odd, fantastic. From 0. Fr. coint, 
neat, fine j Lat. corjniiuSf well known ; confused with Lat, 
comptus, neat, p.p. of comere, to adorn. The word has changed 
its meaning. By eariy writers it is iisedjn the sense of neat, 
elegant, ingenious. Thus Shakespeare has : 

You wore glad to be employed 
^ ** To show how quaint an orator you are.” 

^ ^ . ii. Henry VI. iii. 2. 274. 

and again, 

‘ I never saw a better fashioned gown, 

* M«re quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable.” 

• ^ Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 102. 

The word has come to be applied, however, to anything odd or 
curious in appearance, and more especially when it has the ap- 
^ pearance of being antique or old-fashioned, 

J♦200. with surprise and fear. Surprise, because she did not 
expect to see Lord Cranstoun, and /ear, because she trembled for 
the safety of her lover, who, if he had been discovered, would 
have paid for his temerity with his life, 

201, And hoth could scarcely master love. Great as her sur- 

E rise and fear were, they were not strong enough to overpower 
er love, or the pleasure she felt at seeing her lover. , 

202. Lord Henry’s at her feet. He is on his knees before her. 
XIII. 205. round, about, an adverb. 
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words are identical. „ 

215, 216. It 

base, groyelling^ natme I spiritual feeling 

lo-d each otKor. 

917 918 These lines have passed into the language as a famine 

quffion.’ S ill 1, an^d also the following passage from 
Byron f heaven ; 

A spark of that immoral fire 
With angels shared, by AHa given <rj,Vy/io/o- 

To lift from earth our low desire. —7 he Qicmir. 

218. the heaven. It is not usual ^ in^e ar^ before 
heaven in the single number. We speak o^ the heavens, how 
ever, meaning the sky^. 

219. fantasy. Another form of fa^icy. ^ 

224 The sUver link, the silken tie. The delicate, or exquisitely 
fine bond of union, which knits heart to heart. ' , . , 

"YTV 2^0 nort Gaelic, a catch, a lively tune, 

piece music! adapted to the bagpipes.” h^'P^heimlf nTw 

is a musical instrument in use amoitg the Scotoh. ThOi^h now, 

which receives the air from the mouth, or 

pipes into which the air is pressed from the bag by the pel?,., 
former’s elbow.”— Blaokie’s Modern Cyclopedza. 

232. trooping. Moving forward or pouring out m crowds. 

2^4 blasted pines. Fine trees struck by lightning and 
2d4. biastea vttrick wood. Bttrick is a district of 

So’^XnV^to^sSkirk, tbr^gh which the Ettrick water, runs. 

Ettrick Por^t once included the whole ^„®fAg”u^toiw*of 

as a nart of Peebles and Edinburghshire. In the bistoiy ot 
•Rnglia^ literature Ettrick is associated with the name of Jamc 
Hogg, the Scottish poet, known as the Ettrick flhepherd. 
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237. bandied, exchanged. To 'bandy, properly to beat or toss a 
ball to and fro, as in tennis. Connected etymologically with the 
•words hand and hind, 

XV. 24?. Of, as to. 

242. ’Twixt. The word is unnecessarily and wrongly repeated. 

24.3. They ’gan to recllon Mn and rent. They began to con- 
sider and compare the degree of relationship in which they stood 
to their chief, and the value of their respective properties. Each 
urged his claim to consideration from the lady and his right to 
appear for Deloraine in the combat, basing his claim upon the 
nearness of his relationship and the amount of the rent he paid. 

248. ‘ from top to toe. Cp. Fr. (^p-d-pu’l fi'oni head^to foot. 

249. craved the combat due. Requested that he might be 
allowed to engage in the combat, as was his right, or as he was 
entitled to. 

250. The Dame her charm successful knew. Kinew it to be 
successful, or that it was successful. See Canto III. stanza xxiii. 
The Lady fancied that the charms she had employed to heal the 
wounds Deloraine had received in his fight with Cranstoun had 
proved successful. • 

XVI. 252. to reach or to arrive at. 

257. feats, deeds, exploits. A feat is properly a deed well done, 
from 0. Fr. fait, Lat. facinm, a deed ; facere, to make or do. 

258. ruff. Frilled* or plaited collar. Jlemish, because in the 
Middle Ages and in later times many of the towns in Flanders 
like Ghent, Liege, Ypres, etc., were famous for their cloth manu- 

^ mctures, and were the most commercial places in Europe. 

259. doublet, an inner garment, a sort of waistcoat, so called 
perhaps with respect to the cloak or outer garment worn over it, 
orj because it was worn double for warmth. It may, however, 

, have g<!Tb its name from having originally been lined or wadded 
for defence, bulf. See StT". 320, note. 

260. slash'd. Having slashes, that is, cuts, slits, or openings 
in the cloth showing the satin folds and lining. 

261. Tawny. This word should properly be spelt ta.nny^tlciQ 
^ literal meaning being ‘ having the colour or appearance of things 

tanned,^ that is, a dull, yellowish-brown colour, gold bis spur. 
As a knight, he wore the golden or gilded spurs which were the 
emblems of knighthood. 

263. bose. Breeches or coverings for the legs, reaching down 
to the knees, worn in former times ; trunk-hose. The word is 
now applied to stockings, or coverings for the feet, witb silver 
twined, fastened or secured and ornamented with silver braid. 

264. Bilboa blade. Sword made at Bilboa, or more correctly 
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Bilbao, a town in tlie nortli c)f Spain. “The old fame of 
Bilbao’s iron and steel manufactures is attested by the terms 
hilho, ‘a rapier,’ and hilhocf^, ‘ irons,’ both common in Elizabotiian 
writers.” — Ghanibers^ Encyclopiv.dia. by MarchmeiL /'alt. '^i’he 
weight or sharpness of which had often been felt by the Scottish 
Borderers in the frequent wars on the liorders, 

265. studded, having studs or knobs, probably of brass or steel. 
This description of the dress worn by Lmal Howard, copied no 
doubt from some old painting, brings before us vividly the 
fashionable costume of high-born gentlemen of the ''ihidor period. 

XVII. 269. palfrey : see IV. 263. 

270. foot-cloth. An obsolete word meaning the housings of a 
horse, or the cloth which covered his body ami reached dow'n to 
his heels. 

271. wimple. A plaited linen cloth, or a covering of silk, 
Imen, or other material, laid in folds, for tlic neck, chin, and 
sides of the face, formerly worn by w'omcn as aii out- door cover- 
ing, and still worn by nuns. ^ 

272. chaplet, a wreath. 0. Fr. chapeki, a head-dres.s. Low 
Lat. capa, a cape or hooded cloak. n; 

274. Angus, the earl of Angus, chief of the I)ougla.s family. 
See V. 52, note. ^ 

277. Had strove. Would have striven, broider’d, embroidered, 
ornamented with needlework . ^ 

. ” 280. cause of terror.'' The true cause of Margaret’s terror was 
her knowledge that it was Granstoun who was about to engage in 
combat with Musgrave. She naturally tremVded for the safet} ^ 
of her lover. This, of course, was quite unknown to and unsus- 
pected by Angus, who mistook the cause of her fear. 

282. crimson. See IT. 292, note. 

283. the barriers graced. Gracedj l)y their presence, the , 
barriers or lists. Barriars hei*e nuLns the lists, the space 
enclosed by a barrier or fence. 

XVIII. 284. Prize of the held. The fate of the young Bxxe« 
clench was to be determined by the result of the? battle. Bee 
Canto IV. stanza xxxii. Whether the English should retain pos- 
session of the boy or restore him to the Scotch depended xipon 
whether the English or the Scotch champion proved victorioxis in 
the fight. It will thus be seen that, so far as the Scotch were 
concerned, the prize, or the real object of the fight, was to rescue 
the young chieftain, and not so much to clear Doloraiim from the 
imputations on his character. 

285. view, a noun, not a verb in the infinitive mood. To vim 
= so as to be seen by all. 
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2S6. ruedj regretted, plight, state or condition, especially if 
attended with any risk, danger, or difficulty. 

290. le^ing staffs, batons or truncheons, the signs or emblems 
of their authority. 

291. marshals, officers appointed to regulate combats in the 
lists. Marslialy Er. ma^eclml, is a word of German origin, and 
signified originally a man appointed to take care of horses. 
0. H. G. 7riarah, a horse, and scalh, a servant. It rose after- 
wards to be a title of honour, conferred upon persons of the 
highest military rank, mortal field, the lists in which the two 
combatants were to engage in a mortal or deadly struggle. 

293. Like vantage, similar advantage. They were careful to 
see that neither combatant had any advantage over the other in 
respect to sun and wind. 

295» In the names of the King of England, of the Queen of 
Scotland, and of the Wardens, who were the lieutenants or re- 
presentatives of their respective sovereigns. 

296. lasts, for lasted. 

298. champion. Lat. campus, a field ; literally, therefore, one 
who takes the field or eiAers the lists in support or defence of 
any cause. 

301. the alternate Heralds. A curious instance of the con- 
version of an adverb into an adjective, and of its transfer from 
the verb to which it^-elates, to a noiin. The meaning is that the 
Heralds spoke alternately. • 

XIX. 303. freely horn. Eree-born is the more common and the 
^ ffiore correct expression. 

304 Amends. 0, Er. ameyide, amender^ Lat. emendare, from 
mendum, a faiilt. Satisfaction^ or reparation for a fault or 
wrpng committed. The word is always used m the pffiral 
fojm. ^rave. The word is hardly strong enough— to require, 
• ^^demand. # 

305. Bespiteous, an obsolete word %rmed from despite, meaning 
malicious. Op. 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

- He was to sinful man nouglit 

^ Chaucer’s Prologue to the Ganterhury Tales, 11. 515-16. 

307. hy, according to. Border laws. See IV. 409, note. 

308. This, what he declares, that William of Deloraine is a 
false traitor. 

309. So help him, etc., so may God and the gopdnesa or the 
justice of his cause help him. “'So, help me God’ is an ex- 
pression frequently found in forms of oaths. The so is equivalent 
to some such expression as this, — ‘ So; far as I speak the truth, 
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or ' to the extent to which I speak the truth. ’ If I do not speak 
the truth, may God not help me. 

XX. 311. strain, descent, lineage. Sfreen in Chauc^jf, sfrene in 
Spenser, A.S. sirynd, stock, product, from A.S. drpnmi, to 
produce. 

313. his coat, that is, his coat of arms, which liad never been 
stained or tarnished. He had never suffered any dishonour or 
disgrace, 

322. poised, lifted and balanced. 0. Fr. pots ; Lat. ^ 

portion weighed out ; pmdere^ to weigh. 

323. measured, slow, cautious, deliberate. 

324. did close, engaged in a close, hand-to-hand, figlit. 

XXI. 327. to, in response or in reply to, that is to say, the 
helms or helmets of the two champions resounded to thc^ blows 
that fell upon them. 

330. either, this should be (Lack. 

333. war’s lightning, flashes from muskets and cannons. 

334. Possibly the Minstrel refers hepo to that same battle of 
Killiecrankie in which his son was shiin, and where, if lie had 
been present at it, he must have seen the Hi^lamlers armed 
with their claymores or broadswords engage in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the English soldiers, armed with musket and 
bayonet, claymore, a Scottish broadsword. Gael, datdhnanih 
mor,^ a great sword. The former part is cognate with Lat. 
gladim, a sword ; the latter part, mor, is allied to Lat- mag 7 iu,s\ 
great, bayonet. Fr. hayoimetta, supposed to derive its name ^ 
from Bayonne in France, where bayonets, it is said, were first 
made. 

336. the reeling strife. The struggle of men staggering back- 
wards and forwards, swaying to^ ancl fro. t 

337. for death or life. For fear cfTi death or to save his life. * 
The old Minstrel was no c(ward, and had stood his ground man- 
fully m battle. 

XXII. 343. Undo. ‘Let some friendly hand ?mdo the band.’ ^ 

345. gorget. Armour for the throat. Fr. gortpu the throat.^' 
mon. The r in this word has displaced the letter a which appears in 
the older form of the word inm, A similar siibstitution of r for 

occurs In the words are and forlorn^ iov foTloH&i* 

346. bootless, useless, of no avail. A.R, hdt, profit. 

348, 'shHyen, absolved. ^ In the Roman Catholic Church when 
a man IS dying, he is recniired to make confession of his sins to 
a pnest and receive absolution. He is then said to be Hhmmi, 
and having made his peace with God, may hope for salyation. 
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So in the account of Lord Marniion’s death, when Clare returns 
with -water to quench the Baron’s thirst, she sees 

% “A monk supporting Marmion’s head, 

A pious man whom duty brought, 

To dubious verge of battle fought 
To shriv^the dying, bless the dead.” 

Scott’s Marmion, Canto VI. stanza xxx. 
Shrive, M. E. schriuen, is from A. S. scrifan, to shrive, impose a 
penance ; borrowed from Lat. scrihere, to write, draw up a law, 
hence to impose a penance.” — Skeat. 

349, smooth his path. Make smooth his way, that is, prepare 
him to pass from this world to heaven. 

XXTII. 351. dyed with red. Stained or reddened with the 
blood of the combatants. 

35.?. the shouts on high. Loud shouts, shouts that rose into 
the air, that reached the sky. 

358. the crucifix. A cross with the figure of Christ nailed 
to it. 

359. darkening eye, ‘‘glazing eye.” — Marmion. Eye growing 
dim and dull. 

361. His faltering pemtehce, his confession spoken faintly and 
inarticulately. 

362. props him. Supports his head. 

363. when soul and body part. Even 4 i.fter he is dead. 

364. ghostly comfort, ^iritual consolation. Words meant to 
<^ive peace to his soul anil assurance of divine mercy. 

[With this account of the death of Musgrave, compare the 
accd^int of the death of Marmion in Scott’s poem of that name, 
Canto VI. stanza xxxii. There 
• ^ “ The monk with unavailing cares 

Exhausted Ml the Church’s prayers,” 
and “ the dying sinner ” is exhorted in these words — 

“0, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine, 

0, think on faith and bliss.” 

These lines explain why the Crucifix was held before Musgrave’s 
darkening eye.] 

XXIV. 371. beaver. The lower part of a helmet, so spelt by 
confusion with beaver- hat, or a hat made of the fur of the beaver. 
This word is from F. hwvihve, a child’s bib, worn oyer the bosom 
to protect the dress when the child drinks. A havUre or heaver, 
therefore, is that part of the helmet which is let down to enable 
the wearer to drink. The name was given to it from a fancied 
resemblance to a bib. 

^ ■ ■ 
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373. gratulating. Congratulating, wishing him j<.)y. 

378. panic. Sudden and groundless fear, extreme fright. From 
Pan, the Creek god, by whom such fears wore supposed to l>e 
inspired. 

382. haggard, worn or wasted by pain or loss of blood. “ This 
word should properly be spelt hafffir.d, that is, hag-like or like a 
withered old woman or witch. 'Jlic pre.yenb .spelling is owing to 
the erroneous belief that the word is etymologically connected 
with hagtjard, a wild hawk.” — S kkat. 

384. armed ground. Armed is here a transferred epithet. All 
the armad meii upon the (jround. 

386. seat. Supply her before seat. 

387. Vaulted, leapt to the ground from his saddle. 

392. this fair prize. The young Buccleuch, not hlargarct as 
might perhaps be supposed, though, in reality, so far as Cramstoun 
was concerned, she was the prize for which he had fought and 
staked his life. 

XXV. 396. under all her dauntless show. Though outwardly 
she had appeared brave and composed, though she had betrayed 
not the slightest emotion in her face, she had been full of anxiety, 
and her heart had throbbed painfully at every l)l?>w reetuved by 
the kScottish champion in the tight. 8he thought that it was 
Deloraino who was fighting, and knowing how desperately 
wounded he had been, she was afraid hc might not prove 
victorious. 

398. greet, to greet, a verb in the infinitive mc)o<l. r. 

400. what words were made, what entreaties were urged, what 
intercession was made. ^ 

404. forego, relinquish. A mis-spelt word. The prefix should 
properly be /o?' and not /ore. c 

XXVI. 408. The prophecy was thaf'the stars wo\;ld shower 
no kind influence “ On Tcvjot’s tide and Branksome tower, 
Till pride be quelled and love be free.” See Canto I. stanza 
xvii. 

410. Hot you, that is, yotx who have interceded for Oranstoiin. 

41 1. influence is used here in its original sense as a teinn of 
astrology ; a something flo-wing into or on us from the stars l>y 
which our actions and fortunes are aflected. The word is uscul 
in this sense by Milton 

. The stars, with deep amaze, 
vStand fixed in steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their precious iujluenced 

On the Morning of Chriat'ti Naiiviiyj 09-7 L 
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And again — 

With store of ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence^, and judge the prize.” 

^ U Allegro, 121, 122. 

vSo also Fletcher— 

‘‘ Man is his own #tar, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate.” 

an Honest Man^s Fortune. 

413. Her pride has at last been subdued, and Margaret and 
Cranstoun are free now to love each other. 

415. might, could. 

420. betrothing day, the day of betrothal, the day on which 
two lovers plight their troth or faith to each other. Troth is 
anotli^r form of the word truth. [The real interest of the story 
which centres in Margaret and Lord Cranstoun might be said to 
terminate here with the triumph of love and the betrothal of the 
happy lovers.] 

XXVII. 423. AU. “Even, just, passing into a mere intensive 
or emphasizing adjunct.’#— We w; iJldiohary* Cp. 

“ An(^he, their courtesy to requite, 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks’ weight, 

.4^^ as he lighted down.” 

Marmion, I. xi. 10-12. 

424. gain, learn. * ^ 

428. high, proud, not used here in the sense of lofty or 
«*levated, 

429. gramarye, magic. Fr. grammaire, grammar, cp. the use 
of 

430. dight,' here, clad or equipped, but properly, prepared. 
“Obsoiete except in poetry, dight is short for dighted; although 

^ it occurs in Anglo-Saxoi^ [dihtan), it is not an original English 
word, but is borrowed from Lat. dictare, to prescribe, dictate,” 
L 42, note. Milton uses the word in the sense of decked, 
adorned. 

“ And storied windows richly dight, 

-i Casting a dim, religious light. ” 

Jl Penseroso, lines 169, 160. 

432. took on him, undertook. 

433. half bis tale, that portion of it which referred to his in- 
terview with Margaret. 

436. in view of day, in the light of day, in broad daylight, 
that is, openly, i>ublicly. 

437. She resolved to make use in secret of her knowledge of 
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the magic art for the purpose of humiliating and punishing the 
goblin page. 

439. the Book, the book of magic which the goblin page had 
stolen from Deloraine when the latter lay wounded /iid insen- 
sible on the ground after his encounter with Cranstoun. See 
Canto III. stanzas viii,, ix., and x. 

440. Michael’s grave. The book had belonged to Michael 
Scott, the great wizard. It was his })ook of magic, and had 
been buried with him in Melrose Abbey. See Canto IT. stanzas 
XV. and xxi. 

441. Needs, used impersonally, it needs, there is no need. 

445. bandied, exchanged. See 1. 237, note. 

447. fair maids. The Minstrel addresses the maids that were 
in attendance upon the Duchess of Monmouth. 

XXVIII. 450. taught, had taught or informed him thau, etc. 
listed, enclosed by a barrier or fence. 

456. Who held him for, who took him for, who supposed him 
to be. fleeting wraith, a flying spirit or ghost. “ A wraith is an 
apparition in the likeness of a person, supposed to be seen before 
or soon after death,— so called because it was supposed to be 
that of one’s (piardkm angel. A.S, weard^ a guardian watchman 
or keeper.”— Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. If this e.xjdanation 
be correct, the word is etymologically connected with the words 
ward, warder, warden. It is but right to^add, however, that 
other explanations, mere or less fanciM, have been suggested, 
and the etymology of the word is very doubtful. 

457. a man of blood and breath, a living, breathing mortaf. ^ 
The more common expression is ‘a man of flesh and blood. L 

459. what hap had proved, what had happened, or how matters 
had ended. ^ 

461. debate, used in its old sense of contest, strife. Op. 

Chaucer, Man of Lave’s Prologue, I \)i0, Tales, both of pees 
and of dehat f and Sir Thopas, 1. 156, coto-annour ... in 

which he wol debate.’* This meaning agrees with the derivation 
from Fr. dehaitre, from Lat. de, down, and hatmre, to beat. 

462. rancorous, spiteful, malicious. It is akin to the word - 
rancid, from rancere, to stink. 

465. men-at-arms, here used simply 5n the sense of armed 
men, or men bearing arms, who might be treated, therefore, as 
combatants, and slain in battle. 

466. for, in prosecution of. William of Deloraine, rough and 
stern as he was, was not altogether a cruel , and pitiless man. 
He never shed blood unless he was resisted by armed men, and 
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unless he was required to do so in prosecution of a death feud 
against the mortal enemies of his clan. 

474. epitaph, properly an inscription upon a tomb. Gr. iirl, 
on ; Td.(po% a tomb. It is here used, however, in the sense of 
praise or eulogy pronounced over the dead body of a person. 

XXIX. 476. ween, th^k. Obsolete except in poetry. 

479. dungeon. 0. Fr. donjon^ the chief tower of a castle. Low 
Lat. domnionem^ acc. of domnio, a dungeon-tower, chief tower, 
shortened from dominio^ dominion, feudal power.” — S keat. ■ 

480. Haworth castle. Lord Howard’s castle. See I. 51. long 
months three. For three long months. 

481. marh. A coin, or money of account, equal in England 
to thirteen shillings and fourpence. The word is a particular 
use, according to Skeat, of A.S. mearc, a mark or stamp ; but 
some derive the name from St. Mark, the patron Saint of Venice. 
Note *the omission of the sign of the plural, which is often dis- 
pensed with in the names of numbers, weights, measures, etc. 

“ Away went Gilpin — ^who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 

He carrie§ weight ! he rides a race ! 

’Tis for a thousand pound. ” ■ ^ ^ 

^ Cowper’s John Gilpin. 

482. long of thee. Along of you, that is, owing to or on 
account of you. The expression, which is used now only in a 
vulgar or colloqiiial'*way, and is to be avoided in serious com- 
position, is found in Shakespeare. “ All this is long of you.”— 
(^oriolanns, v. 4 ; and again : 

^ O, she was naught ; and long of her it was 

m That we meet here so strangely .” — Oymhelinei v. 5. 

487. rest thee God. May God rest thee or give thee peace, 

490. jT'ord, motto. Snaffle, spur, and spear. Taken from 

^ Drayton’s Polyolhion : ^ 

“ The lands that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear 
Have for their blazon had the snaffle, spur and spear P 
Snaffle, put for snaffle-^piece, i.e. nose-piece. “ Du. siiavel, a horse’s 
* muzzle ; 0. Du. snavet, snahel, bill, snout. A snaffle, therefore, 
^is a bit or bridle for a horse.” — Skeat. [The motto of all those 
who lived in the northern counties was Snaffle, spur and spear,” 
that is, it was the most important business of their lives to ride 
well and carry their spears in the foray or in the chase. For 
this they had to be ever ready at a moment’s notice.] 

491. gear. A word with a most comprehensive meaning, and 
applied by old writers to all manner of things — goods, garments, 
ornaments, riches, trappings, accoutrements, etc. In Scotland 
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the word means property, wealth, goo(h and gear being a law 
phrase. In the text it means property plundered, booty. To 
follow gear, therefore, is to follow those wlio had stolen, and 
were carrying off the gear or booty. Mnsgrave used^X) be fore- 
most in the pursuit of Deloraiuc and lus companions wdicn, 
after a raid into Enidnnd, they were returning home witli their 
booty. “ Gear, M. M. ;y- isfroni pbj prepara- 

tion, dress, ornament. A.S. gearo, ready.” — Skeat. 


493. chase. That which is pursued or hunted. 

“ The frighted chase leaves her late dca.r abodes.” 

Somerville, The Chase, 


By the chase here, Dcloraine means the Scottish raiders returning 
with their booty to Scotland, hotly pursued l>y Musgraves. wind, 
follow. Properly to follow by the scent, as hounds wind an animal 

494. the dark blood-hound. Bloodhounds were frecpumtly em- 
ployed by the English in their Border wars to pnrsue and track 
nigitives and marauders. “The pursuit of Border marauders 
was followed,” says Scott, “ ].>y tlie injured party and his friends 
with bloodhounds and bugle-horn, and was called the hotdrod. 
He was entitled, if his dog could trace the scent, to follow the 
invaders into the opposite kingdom f a privilege which often 
occasioned bloodshed.” 

495. rouse the fray ! Rouse or stijnulatc the courage of his 
men in battle. Fray is a shortened form of affray, 

497. if is understood in this lino. If dark M;uHgrave were 
alive again, that is, I would give all I have to restore him to life, 
if that were possible. 

XXX. 499. bowning, going, wending their way. Bomieff 
usually means to prepare, make ready, as in III. 392. An a^’cliaie 
word much affected by Scott : it is very common in the old ballads : 
Edom of O^Gord>on, “ Busk and bown, my merry men a’ ” s in 
Rohm Hood Mid, Guy of Oishorne the same line occurs. ^ hWaie, 
houn, home is the led. buinn, p.p. of bil% to get ready : honn, then’ ’ 
is properly a participle adjective : hence its use as a verb is de- 
rived. The modern form of the participle is Immd, prepared or 
purposing to go, in such phrases as ‘homeward bound ’ ‘out- 
ward bound,’ ‘ the ship is bound for England.’ 

502. leveU’d lances, lances laid horizontally across the 
shoulders of the bearers, four and four, four at a time. 


500. sable, black. The sign of mourning. is the name 
of an animal covered with Uach fur. stole (1), a long, loose robe 
reaching to the feet ; (2) a scarf or narrow band of silk worn 
by priests across their shoulders. Ok. ^TToXii, onuipment 
crreWeLp, to eg^uip. * ’ 

507. requiem, a funeral hymn or service sung for the dead. 
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that is, for the rest of their souls,— so called from the first word 
of a prayer recited at the service, ‘ ‘ Requiem Eeternam dona eis, 
X)omine,-^Give eternal rest to them, O Lord.” Lat. vcouiBOTi 
acc. of req^cies, repose ; Lat. re; qiiies, rest. Cp. the word dirge. 

509. trailing pikes, pij^es carried in a particular position, as 
arms are usually carried in a funeral procession, held, that is, 
by the right hand near the middle, and allowed to incline 
forwards, with the butt end nearly touching the ground, trode, 
marched. 

511. Leven, a small river in Cumberland. 

512. Holme Coltrame, in Cumberland, on the Solway Firth, 
apparently the family burying-place of the Musgraves. nave, 
properly, the body of a church, as distinguished from the aisles 
or wings, but, by synecdoche, put here for the whole church. 
Fr. ne/, a ship ; Lat. vaiyi.% a ship. “ The similitude by which 
the Church of Christ is likened to a ship tossed by waves was 
formerly common.” — Skeat. 

515. The old Minstrel had ceased to sing, but he continued 
to play on his harp a mournful tune that was an imitation of the 
‘ dead-march ’ or solemn ^usic played as an accompaniment to 

» the funeral profession when Musgrave’s body was borne to the 
grave. 

516. it, the march of death, or dead-march, as it is usually 
called. 

# 

517. Now meets, and now eludes the ear, at one time sounds 
Imid, falls full upon the ear, as when the procession sweeps 

limng some mountain side, fully exposed to view, and there are 
^ no objects between to intercept the sound ; at another time, it 
sounds faint, is hardly perceptible to the ear, as when the pro- 
cession enters a deep valley where it is lost to view, and the 
souhd is* buried, as it were, and hardly reaches the ear of the 
•listener. The old Minstr# reproduces, by his skilful touch, the 
effects on the minds of those who actually witnessed the fxmeral 
procession and heard ‘ the march of death.’ elude. Lat. e, out, 
and to play ; to avoid in a sly, artful way, to escape, 

'•shun, mock. 

^ 520. It is understood. It seems now, etc. the Minstrel. ISTot 
the one who sings the Lay, but the Minstrel referred to in line 
505, who headed the funeral procession. 

521. the sad requiem, the requiem sung by the four priests in 
‘ sable stole ’ who followed the body, loads the gale, comes 
borne on the wind mournfully. Here again the power of the 
Minstrel over his instrument is brought out. Such is his skill, 
that tlie notes he produces might well persuade his listeners into 
believing that they could actually hear the requiem of the priests 
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and ‘ the plaintive wair of the Minstrel in the funeral procession, 
so wonderfully well are these sounds imitated. 

522, 523. The Minstrel ends with a burst of musW in which 
many different notes are mingled together, like the commingling 
of many voices and many instruments. He imitates the sound 
of the voices of the full choir of singers singing the funeral 
service as the body is lowered into the grave in the Abbey, 
choir, a band of singers, especially in a church service, chor^ 
pertaining to or sung by a choir, stave, in music, is the name 
given to the five ho^;^ontal and parallel lines and the spaces 
between on which the musical notes are written; here the word 
means a verse or part of a hymn. 

524. they, the Duchess and her attendants, 

527. Wander, usually followed by over or thronyh^ l)ut used 
here transitively. 

528. Southern Land, England. 

530. howsoever, although, notwithstanding that. 

532. Liked not to hear, etc. The Minstrel was jealous of his 

reputation as a poet, and did not like to hear lus skill in 
playing, his skill as a musician praised more than his skill as a 
poet. ^ 

533. flowing poesy, verse or poetry poured out easily, 
smoothly and copiously. Poesy is another form of poetry. A 
contracted form of poesy is posy^ which means— 1, a motto in 
verse on knives and rfligs, and 2, a nosegay or buuclx of flowers. 
Probably called by this name from the flowers being used enig- 
matically to express the tnords of the posy. Sec Skeat, r ^ 

535. Misprised. This should properly be muprizad^ that is, 
prized little, slighted, or undervalued. Misprise is a legal ex- 
pression, now seldom or never used, meaning to mistake, from 
Fr. mesprise ; mes, wrong, amiss, and prmdere, to tajse : Lat. 
prehendere. 

536. High, proud and indignant. The inquiries of the Duchess 
and her maids, and the description of the feelings tliey call forth 
in the heart of the Minstrel, are intended to lead up to the noble 
lines with which the next Canto opens. 


CANTO SIXTH. 


The inecessity for prolongiirg the poem by the addition of a 
sixth Canto has jbeen doubted by some critics, and Scott himself 
appears to have shared in thisdoubt. In a letter to Miss Seward 
he writes “The Sixth Canto is altogether redundant ; for the 
poem should certainly have closed with the union of the lovers, 
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when the interest, if any, was at an end. But what could I do ? 

I had niy book and iny page still on my hands, and must get rid 
of them at all events. Manage them as I would, their catastrophe 
must ha’?^ been insufficient to occupy an entire Canto ; so Twas fain 
to eke it out with the songs of the minstrels.” It is just possible, 
however, that Scott was^not quite in earnest when he so expressed 
himself, and that whatever he may have said afterwards from 
modesty or from a desire to deprecate the wrath of critics, he did 
feel, and must have felt at the time he wrote it, that the story 
required for its completion some account of the betrothal festivities 
and of the fate of tlie goblin page. However this may be, there 
can be no <:|uestion, we tliink, that Scott acted wisely in adding 
another Canto to the poem, and apart from any question as to 
whether tlio interest of the story required it, no one can regret 
the necessity he felt for eking it out, as he said, with the songs 
of the minstrels. Some of Scott’s most perfect poems are the 
littl(f songs and ballads that are to be found scattered through his 
laT'ger works, and none of these is more excellent in its way than 
the pathetic lay of Kosabelle. Had Scott not written the Sixth 
Canto, we should have lost, perhaps, the noble verses on the love 
of country with which it opens. Scott, one of the manliest of 
English poets, was notfling if not patriotic, and nowhere in 
English poetry does the spirit of patriotism speak in more 
genuine and in more manly tones than in these spirited stanzas 
which every schoolboy knows, or ought to know. 

I. 1. Breathes th^re the man. Does ^ere breathe the man? 
Does such a man live ? Is such a man to be found anywhere ? 
with soul so dead. So wanting in spirit. So ought properly to 
t>e followed by as^ introducing a phrase, or by that, introducing a 
clause, and not by wAo as in the second line. 

4-6. One cannot help thinking when he reads these lines of the 
lodging that Scott felt to return home, when, for the last time, 
he leff it for ‘ the Sunny South,’ in hopes of recovering his 
shattered health. ^ » 

‘ ‘ The news of Goethe’s death had been lately brought. Scott s 
impatience redoubled : ‘ He at least died at home ! ’ he 

exclaimed ; ‘ Let us to Abbotsford.’ Hurrying across Europe, 
but overtaken again by the disease as he went, he reached 
^ London as if only to die (June, 1832). Much public sympathy 
was roused by the intelligence ; the Royal Family made dailj^ 
inquiries *, ‘ Do you know if this is the street where he is lymg? 
was the question of labourers collected in it ; — but of all this 
Scott was unconscious ; barely rousing himself for a moment from 
stur)or when friends and children approached him. Then the one 
passion which had suvvived all others compelled its way, and he 
was borne back to draw his last breath at Abbotsford, bcott lay 
as if insensible in the carriage ; ‘ bxit as we descended the vale of 
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Gala he began to gaze about him, and by degrees it was oljvious 
that he was recognizing the features of that huniliar landscape. 
Presently he murmured a name or twf) — ('hifa mvHy, 

Buchholm, Torwoodlee. As we rounded the hill, and the outlines 
of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatly excited ; and 
when, turning himself on the couch, his<jyc caught at length his 
own towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang up with a cry of 
delight.’ ” — Lockhart’s Li fa of Scoff-, (piotcd by Palgrave, intro- 
duction to Scott’s Poetical lVorLs\ Globe edition. 

b. home, an advcrl), homewairds. 

6. strand, properly slmre, but bore used in the sense of country. 
A.S. strand^ led. Hri'md, margin, edge. 7’o strand is to run 
ashore. 

S. minstrel raptures. The ecstasy fdt by a minsti'd when lu.> 
sings of l)rave exploits and Iicroic deeds. Oompari*. 

‘‘ And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy.” 

' Introduction, 11 89-90. 

swell, rise in the bosom of the minstrel. For him, that is, on 
his account, no minstrel strikes his haf p and wakes his soul to 
ecstasies of joy. Rapture is from Lat. I'apere^ t(g seize, to carry 
off by force. It literally means, therefore, that state or condi- 
tion of mind in winch one may bo said to he earned mmy 
from himself by extreme joy. (>mpn,r(5 Gie words f/mmporf, 
ecMamji exultation, tbreugh all of wliicli runs tlu.*, same idea of 
hemg carried or lifted out of oneself. 

10. claim, wish, desire. 

11. Despite, in despite of, a preposition here. It is Jtlso used 
as a noun ; see Canto IV., 1. 90. pelf, money, wealth, ri'-grirdrul 
as somotliing that is eoniemptibh^ ; 0. K. pelfrij, booty, O. Fr. 
pelfrer, to pillage, from Lat. pillwre^ to plunder, and facer 
make. Cpf pilfer. 

12. concentred all In self, wrapped up entirely in himself, 
caring only for himself, and so, utterly sebish. 

13. Living. While alive, during his lifetime. 

14. doubly d3ring. Hying, as it were, a twofold death — first, . 
in the sense that he sinks into the grave ; and, secondly, in the 
sense that he passes into oblivion, ‘ His nanm unknown, his praise 
unsung.’ 

15. the vile dust. In the words of the Bible, “ The Lord God 
forpied man of the dust of the groxmdd’"— !i, 7. And iu 
the Cliurcli of EnglaTid service for the burial of the dead the 
priest speaks these' words, ^‘We therefore commit his body to 
the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dvM to duMf' T&is 
used in contempt of the material and gi^osser part of our nature, 
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as opposed to the^ spiritual part. What is implied is that the 
sordid wretch, beiug wholly vile, will return wholly to the vile 
, dust fro^i which he sprung, from whence. As the word whence 
means \from which,’ it is not usual for./ro?n to precede it. 

16. A well know’n and frequently quoted line. 

11. 17. Caledonia. “The name applied by the Romans 
to the country north of the wall of Antoninus, which ran 
between the lirths of Forth and Clyde. First occurring in 
Lucan (first century a.d.), it was px’obably like Britannia^ a 
Latin coinage froni a native woAXie—Galido. By Scott and others 
the name Caledonia has been poetically applied to the whole of 
Scotland. ”~Chaml)ers’s Encifclopa'dia. According to Taylor, 
* the word contains the root r/aeZ, and “if so,” he says, “the 
Caledonians would ])e the Gaels of the duns or hills, the usual 
etym^)logy is from coildaoine^ the ‘ men of the woods. ’ ” 

IS. VVhat the poet needs chiefly is imagination, and this 
faculty is nourished and developed by wild and striking scenery 
such as is to be found in Scotland. 

19. heath, or heather, ^he name of a plant that grows wild on 
the moors and mountains of Scotland, shaggy, rough, wild. 

20. flood. This word is made to rhyme with wood, but the 
^ rhyme, if at all it can be called such, is a rhyme to the eye and 

not to the ear. 

22. the filial hand. The tie of affecticti which unites me as a 
son to my fatherland. Filial, pertaining to a son or daughter, 
^ j^'om Lat. filim, a son ; Jilia, daughter. 

« 26. Think what is now, and what hath been. Think of the 

preseht and of the T^ast, think what a change has come over the 
country, and how different things are now from what they once 
W(^e. ^ 

** 26, 27. The prose ord^ of these lines is, ‘(It) seems as (if) 

thy woods and streams were left sole, friends to me, bereft of all. ’ 

28. And thus I love them better still. The very fact of his 
being so friendless and homeless makes him cling all the more 
fondly to the woods and streams of his country so dear to his 

%eart. 

29. extremity of ill. Extreme misfortune. 

32. Ettrick. The valley of the Ettrick is meant, break, a verb 
in the infinitive mood, meaning here ‘ to burst, to come or blow 
in gusts. ’ 

There is something very pathetic in the lines of this stanza, 
• recalling, as thc-iy do, the closing, years of Scott’s life — years 
that wei’c darkened by sickness and misfortune, years that found 
him ** in extremity of ill.” 
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30-38. These lines, cxpr(;ssiiig the, pect/s (hu'p love for his 
home and country, are insci‘il)c(l on his niouument in Selkirk. 

III. 37. Not scorn’d like me. In Middle Ages, when 
chivalry fiourisluMl, the luiiistrol wa,s a, pju’son ef some con- 
sequence. He wa-s sure to be. seen at dvery fair and L'.ast a,nd 
wedding, and whei-ever he went was In'gldy honoiuaMl. lint ‘old 
times were cliangcd, old itja.nners gone, ’ a, ml with tluMleeayof 
chivalry, tins regaaal for tlie ihm’sou and proft'ssion f)f ‘the 
minstrel declined also, unt il he who omu; luul laam ‘ iiigh placed 
in hall, a welcome guest,’ eame iu t lm. reign of Qihu'd Elizabeth 
to be classed with begga,rs a, ml vaga, bonds. See hitroductiun 
lines 9-19, ami note on M'nintrv/^ line 2. ’ 

38. festive call, call or invibatioii to b'stivitdes. 

39. Trooping, in troops, in crowds, in numbers, near aii4 far, 
the usual order isyhr and nv<i,\ 

40. jovial, literally, horn uuder (be. iueky platiei, dove, or 
Jupiter, and luaiee, ga,y, nuu-ry, i<d]y. (.ioinpa,re tJie wonls 
Satiiridne and Marrnrluf, which, IWat Yhe woi-d Joriaf, pre-sfcve 
traces of the old helief in asta'ology, iti the, inllmuKU' of the stars 
over the fortunes and <Uspositiojis of men. priest, A.S. 
contracted from /tnuHlu/fcr, Lr. 7r(K.<Ti'ivt( uu‘aning uu elder. 
The “pric.sts of mirtli and wa,r are those* whose otlie.e. it was 
to celebrate liotli mir-(:b and wa,r, -to pi'otmhe fest ivity in Castle 
hall at \v'C(hlings a.ml'n^.t. fea,sts, and ujmn oceasion reijuirtal it, 
to stimulate liy their martial .s(, rains tlu; e(»ura.ge of warrioi'S 
marcliing to ba-ltlc;. 

43. Of late, lately; thaJ. i.M, wlien tin? host/ile foiau's w<irc 
advancing on Lrank.some ( tast.k;; ,se<^ Caaito \k stanza, iii. d’be 
phrase ‘ of late, as geiuu'ally used, dtuiot os iluruf Itni. of Line, aiul 
is not very cori’cctly employed here. ^ 

45. every merry mate, evatry jollF companioju every jfdly 
minstrel that ea.iu(? to the i;n.sl.h;. d’lm minstrels WiU'e ail 
brethren of ‘the gu,y or joyou.s se.ienee,’ as minstia'.lsy was 
called. 

46. portcuUis, a sort- of sliding door <u' ga-tc, nuule Lars of 
wood or of iron, studded with sjukes, which warn hun.g over tlur 
gateway of a cnistle, juul, by uu‘aus of ehn.ins, eoubl be: let <lown 
or drawn up a.s .require<I. M. E. /xirfcoliKt:, O. Fr. /toHc. nnif-hMc, 
fiom La.t. 'poTlciry a door, ami co/o/z/.v, of ro//,?,/’# , to tlow, 
glide, slide. 

IV- 50, Me lists. .Sc !0 V. 5!), note. tWe, fiinc. i'u. Nomtiid.c., 
OhriHfiiaduh^ eta;. 

51, spousal, wedding, Lat. KpouMi, a lattrotlicd woman, 
to pr<auise. 
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62. muster’d, gathered, assembled. A muster is a gathering 
of men, literally, for purposes of dis'play as at a review or 
parade ; ft’om Lat. monstrare^ to show. 

54. owches, or ouches, ornaments of gold set with precious 
stones. The word occurs in the Bible, “ Thou shalt make them 
(the two stones with the* names of the Children of Israel) to be 
set in ouches of gold.” — Exodus, xxviii. 11. It appears to be 
corrupted from vouch, the form in which it appears in Chaucer, 
just as an adder has resulted by mistake from a nadder and an 
orange from a norange. 

55. braided hair, locks plaited or entwined. 

56. miniver. 0. Fr. menuver, menu, small, and vair, the fur 
of a small, white animal in Russia like the ermine, so called from 
its variegated appearance, from Lat. varlus. 

57., plumage, a collective noun, the plumes of knights who had 
assembled in the church to witness the wedding. 

59. to speak, o/is understood, to speak of, to describe. 

^ 62. awe and shame. Awe, felt in the presence of the sacred 
rites about to be performed, and shame, that is, the modesty or 
bashfulness natural to a «aaiden in such circumstances. 

• V. 63. have^^ung. Supply the conjunction that to introduce 
the noun clause : ‘The Lady high came not nigh chapel or 
^ altar.’ 

65. And she durst<5iot grace the rites of spousal ; she dared not 
be present in church at the marriage Ceremony, because she 
practised the unchristian, the unholy art of magic. 

^ 67. slanders, false, malicious stories intended to do her injury. 

8lan£>er is another forin of the word scandal, and is derived from 
Lat. scandahm, Gk. (XKdvddXov, a snare, a stumbling-block. 

J68. She wrought not by forbidden speU. The Lady did not 
, make flse of any spells or magic charms which were unholy, and 
which, as a Christian, #ierefore, she could not properly have 
recourse to. She had no reason, therefore, to be afraid of 
approaching holy places or sacred objects. A distinction is 
^ drawn here between two kinds of moggie ; one, a comparatively 
^ innocent art in which the influence of the planets and the hidden 
powers of nature are employed ; the other, the Black Art, or 
Necromancy, in which wonderful effects are produced by the aid 
of supernatural beings or of departed spirits. It was the former, 
not the latter art, that the Lady practised. Scott writes, 
“Popular belief, though contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church, made a favourable distinction between magicians, and 
necromancers or wizards ; the former were sixpposed to cowi- 
mand, the evil spirits, and the latter to serve, or at least to be in 
league and compact with, these enemies of mankind. ” 
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70. sprites. See V. 207j note, in planetary tour, hours or 
times when certain planets are in the ascendant, and can exer- 
cise their influence. In the Middle Ages when the belief in 
astrology or in planetary influence prevaile<I all over ^iurope, it 
was not the magician only who Avaited for some planet to ])e in 
the ascendant before lie employed his ipagic spells, in the belief 
that they would be more potent then tlian at other times. Tlic 
practice of almost e\'ery ai*t was in some way mixed up or 
combined with astrology. The physician, for instance, could 
not administer his medicines without consulting the stars, wait- 
ing for some favourable planet to be in tlic Jiscondant. Tims 
Chaucer, describing his physician in the Rrologue to the Canter- 
hury Tales, tells us, 

“ He kepte his pacient wonderly wel, 

In houres by his magic naturel,” 
houres here meaning astrological or planetary hours, and mayic 
natural, a knowledge of the stars. 

71. scarce I praise, I do not quite approve of. 

72. tamper, to meddle with or practise. It is the same word 

as temper, used actively, but in a bad sense ; “to intiuenco in a 
bad way.” — Skeat. ^ 

78. Guarded, edged, bordered, ermtae, the of the ermine, ^ 
an animal supposed by some to derive its name from Armenia, 

The word, by metonymy, is sometimes used for tlie office or 
dignity of a Judge, whose robes, being lined with ermine, which 

is white in colour, are regarded as emblematic of purity. 

79. merlin, a kind of hawk. “A merlin or sparrow hawk 
was actually carried by ladies of rank, as a falcon was in time oT ^ 
peace the constant attendant of a knight or baron. ” — Sgot':|^ It ‘ 
appears to have been the practice also for these hawks to be 
taken into church by lords and ladies. 

80. leash, a thong or strap of leather to hold in a'^dog^'or 
falcon. Fr. laisse. Low. Lat. laxa, a <^iong or loose rope, Lat. 
laxus, slack, loose, twist, a cord made up of separate threads 
twisted or wound round each other. 

VI. 84. the gorgeous festival, the splendid banquet. “The 
sense of * gorgeous ’ was originally proud, from the swelling of 
the throat in pride. Cotgrave gives Fr. .se rengorger, ‘ to hold 
down the head, or thrust the chin into the neck, as some dd in 
pride, or to make their faces look the fuller.’ Hence the deriva- 
tion is from Fr. gorge^ throat.” — Skeat. Cp. gorget, 

85. heedful, attentive to the wants of the guests. 

86. Marshto’d the .rank, arranged the guests at the table 
according to their rank, or in the order of precedence. 

88. to carve, to cut and disjoint the roast, before ‘ helping ^ it 
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round. Apparently it was the duty of the pages to wait upon 
the lords and ladies at table, and perform this office. Carving 
appears to have been a necessary accomplishment in those days 
for page^and squires. Thus Chaucer, after enumerating the 
many excellent qualities of the knight’s son, the ‘ yong Squyer,’ 
ends with ^ 

“ Curteys be w’as, lowely, and servysable, 

And ra?/ by torn his fader at the table.” 

The Prologue to tlie CmUeThnry Tahs^ 11. 99, 100. 

89. heron-shew, or heron-shaw, a young heron. 0. Fr. heroun- 
(^,eau, a later form of harounrel, a young heron, diminutive of 
hairon. The word appears in various forms in old writers, 
h&rneshcvio, handsaw y etc. 

90. princely peacock. “ The peacock, it is well known, was 
considered dui’ing the times of chivalry, not merely as an 
exqui^^ite delicacy, but as a dish of peculiar solemnity. After 
being roasted, it was again decorated with its plumage, and a 
sponge, dipped in lighted spirits of wine, was placed in its bill. 
When it was introduced on days of grand fe.stival, it was the 
signal for the adventurous knights to take upon them vows to 
do some deed of chivalrv, ‘beiore the peacock and the ladies.’” 

. —SOOTT. 

91. hoar-head? ‘‘The boar’s head was also a usual dish of 
^ feudal splendour. In Scotland, it was sometimes surrounded 

with little banners, displaying the colours and achievements of 
the baron at whose l3oard it was servecy ’—S cott, garnish’d, 
decorated. 0. Fr. garnis, from garnir, to warn, foi'tify, supply. 
Compare garrisony which comes from the same root and the 
'^tfuc form of which should be garnison. brave, bravely, that is, 
• showjjy, finely. The Scotch hraio is the same word. 

92. cygnet from St. Mary’s wave. “There are often flights of 
wild swans upon St. Mary’s Lake, at the head of the river 

YaFrowf” — Scott. So in Wordsworth’s Yarroxo Visited. 

% ' 

“The swan oi^till St. Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. ” 

A cygnet is a young swan. “Strangely enough,” says Skeat, 
^ “ this word is 7iot from Lat. cygnus, a swan ; but the oldest 0. Fr, 
spelling was cisxie, from Low Lat. cecinus, a swan.” 

93. ptarmigan, the name * of a bird. It is a Gaelic word, 
venison, properly, the flesh of any beasts of chase, but now 
usually restricted to the flesh of deer. Lat. venatnSf p.p. of 
venari, to hunt. 

94. spoke, spoken. It is usual for Christians, when they sit 
down to eat, to offer up a, short prayer asking God t<7 bless 
the food. If a priest is present, it is he who asks a blessing, or 
who blesses the food himself, benison, blessing, another form 
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of henediction, 0. Fr. 'beiiumn, Lat. acc. henedli'fioiieTii, bene, 
well, dicere^ to speak. Gp. the opposite words 7nali.H0n and 
7nakdiction. ^ 

97. balcony. This is an Italian word, and usually means a 
projection from the external walls of a Vuiilding. VVluit is here 
meant is a sort of gallery iiimlc the <iall where the minstrels 
were placed. In the last century tlio accent on this word 
was placed on the second syllable. 8ce Cowp(U‘’s Jofui f/ilpm, 
1. 142. 

98. shalm, written also nhawm, a wind instnnm'.nt. 0. Fr, 
chalemie, a reed pipe, allied to chaiimc, a stiuiw ; Lat. rakinmny a 
reed, psaltery, a stringed instrument resembling a harp. It 
was much used by the dews, and is referred to in the Mil do, 

“ Praise the Lord with harp : sing unto Him with the ymV/cry, 
and an instrument of ten strings.’’ — Psahns, xxxiii. 2. 

103. hooded, having lioods, that is to say, caps oi- co\'^rings 
of leather for the head and eyes, worn l)y ha.wks wlum seated on 
their perches, or before l)eing flown. Hawdeing or falconry, still 
practised in India, was an amusement once vtny pt‘e-va,lent in 
Europe, ladies being allowed to share in it. It was the favourite 
sport of nobles and princes down to th(5 begiiming of the seven- 
teenth century. ^ 

109. sewers, officers whose duty it w’as to bring in disluis, and 
see to their arrangement on tlio table, and perha})H, also, to 
carry them round to the guests. The prigin of the word is 
doubtful. Skeat deiwes it froTu A.S. .smfr. nmaning (1) juice, 
(2) sauce. Some think it is from Fr, nsmi/eirr, one who essays 
or makes trial, as originally the sewers wujre expected to tas^^ 
or make trial of each dish to prove there %va,s no poison in it. 
Their task was to sot and remove dishes, and sec that tlie ^‘uests 
were helped. 

110. all is mirth and revelry. Compare Byron’s lines in GWda 

Ha^'old — . 

fW " 

“ Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again, 

And aU toenC merry as a ^nm'riagv hdtP 

VII. 111. still, always; he never omitted an opportunity. 

112. of ill, for domg mischief. * ^ 

113. while blood ran hot and high, while their blood was made 
warm with the wine they had drunk, and they were in an 
excited state of mind. 

117. cross’d, interfered with, thwarted or opposed, and so, 
provoked. 

120. Smote, agrees with its nominative, Conrad, in 1. 115. 

121. A hot and hardy Entherfotd, “ The Rutherfords of Hunt- 
hill were an ancient race of Border Lairds, whose immes occur in 
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history, sometimes as defending the frontier against the English, 
sometimes as disturbing the peace of their own country. Dickon 
Draw-the^iword was son to the ancient warrior, called in tradi- 
tion the Cock of Himthill, I'emarkable for leading into battle 
nine sons, gallant warriors, all sons of the aged champion.” — 
Scott. f* 

122. Draw-the-Sword, he was so called because he was ever 
ready to draw his sword, ever ready to fight. 

123. He, that is, ‘Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, the leader of 
the German mercenaries.’ the page’s saye, the page’s word or 
statement. Saye is here a noun. Conrad, relying on the state- 
ment or assurance of the page, took it, that is to say, believed 
that Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

128. bit bis glove. “ To bite the thumb, or the glove, seems 
not t# have been considered, upon the Border, as a gesture of 
contempt, though so used by Shakespeare, but as a pledge of 
mortal revenge.” — Scott. 

132. lyme-dog, a hound, a hunting dog, so called because led 
by or held in a or lemn, that is, a leash. 

136. What is implied*is that Conrad was slain by Hunthill 
who thus possessed himself of Conrad’s ' sword, and ever after- 
^ wards wore it. It does not appear that Cologne was ever 
^ famous, like Toledo and Bilbao, for its sword blades. The fact 
of the sword being d German or foreign manufacture seemed to 
show that it had belonged to Conrad, an4 the fact that it was in 
Hunthill’s possession furnished a clue as to the person by whom 
% €3onx'ad had been killed. Note the accent in Cologne here is on 
the first syllable. It is usually pronounced in the French fashion 
with^the accent on the second syllable. 

yill. 138. espie, this, by aphseresis, has been shortened into 

. 

* 139. buttery, a sort o^pantry or room in which provisions are 

kept. It is a corruption of M. E. hotelerie, a buttery, properly a 
place for a butler. Butler again is from M. E. hoteler, one who 
attends to or has charge of bottles, so that buttery is properly 
hottlery, a place for bottles. ^ The word has no connection with 
hutte 7 ', with which however it has been confused. See Skeat. 
Some take huttery to be a place for butts or casks of wine. 

142. selle, seat. Fr. selle, Lat. sella, for sedula, from sedes, 
a seat; sedere, to sit. By old writers, the word is usually applied 
to a seat on horseback, a saddle. 

143. 144. raise The pledge to, raise his cup and drink to the 
health of. The wishing of health to another is a pledge, that is, 
a token or proof of goodwill and friendship. 

144. Arthur Kre-the-Braes. “The person bearing this re- 
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doabbable nom da rfuarra. was an Elliot, and rcsidotl at Tliofles- 
hopo, in Liddesdalc. He oectn-s in the list of l>orde.f riders, in 
1597 .” — Scott. A.s a.ii Elliot-, this indiNn'diial behaved t(» the 
opposite faction, to tlie (.la, its, Muit; is, with whom the Se.otts 
had been at feud. Wa,tf 9511111111 showe<1 I Ik; ;!j:enerosit y of his 
nature when he forgot aJl caaise of <4imiify, and dr;i,nk to the 
health of a feudal enemy. Firc-lJu -hnu s, oiu; who si.'Is tire to 
the braes or hill .slope.s. 

145, he, that is, Arthur Fire the-llra<'s. as by his breeding 
bound, as good manners rc(|uired him to do. 

14(). Drank to the liea.lth of llowa-i’d's num. t,ha,t is, llu* 
English, his nationa,! enemi(;s. merry-men. Sect 1S7, note, 
it, that i.s, the wine eiip, which Watt 'I’iidinn had handed him 
after drhdving from it, and whieli he novv' passc'd on, 

147 . To quit them. QaU is nsetd lutre r(ifh,‘\i\'ely. 'ij() (pi it 

themselves, tliat is, to relieve tlutmseh'cs of the oh!iga,(ion 
imposed on them, by doing that wluc.th tTey Avaa-e fxntitd to do, 
and which they were expeeded t.o do, in return for t-he cMuirli.-sy 
shown to them. Tu otiiei- words, ‘to red;, urn the oompliment-d 
Note the word thani refers not to_ tlie Scotch, hut t,(> tlic 
English. ’ 

148. Red Roland Forster, an Engli.shman, one of land Howard's 

meriy-mcn. « 

140. I drink or let ns drink a, dciep caronyc to the; iiea,lth of Mu; 
fair, young Invide, thad is, Ma]-ga,r(;t. carouse, a.s used here, 
moans a (Irlnk or draught, a, ghi.ss of liquoi* full to t,he hrim, a, 
‘bumper,’ The etymology of tlie word ajipe.ars to lie <louhtfi4. 
Skeat giv'os (,h (jdranx, riglit out, used of emptying a, humjxn’; (b 
gar, quite, and aax, out. * ' ^ 

150. At every pledge, a,t every time a. liealth was drunk, vat, 

a large cask. ' ^ • 

151. Foam’d forth in floods, ])oured out frothing. • 

152. the riders, the Eordcr riders, moss-troopers. 

153. The origin of the name Bue(d.eucli is given hy Scott- in 
the following note which explains the reh;renct^ in this ami in m 
the succeeding line Two brethren, na,tives of (lalloway, * 
having been banished from that counti'y for a riot, or insni'- 
rection, came to B,ankleburo, in Ettriclv Eorr-st, wliere tin; 
keeper, whose name was Brydoiie, received ilumi joyfidly on 
account of their skill in winding tlie horn, and in ilie other 
mysteries of the chase. KenncMi MacAlpin, the.n king of Se.ot- 
land, came soon after to hunt in the royal forerst, and pnrsned a 
buck from Etti’ick-lieugli to the glen now called Ihickeleucli, 
about two miles above the junction of Hanklcbinm with the 
river Ettrick, Here the stag stood at bay ; ami the king and 
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his attendants, who followed on horseback, were thrown out by 
the steepness of tlie hill and the morass. John, one of the 
brethren from Galloway, had followed the chase on foot ; and 
® now comi3^ in, seized the buck by the horns, and, being a man 
of great strength and activity, threw him on his back, and ran 
with his burden about a^nile up the steep hill, to a place called 
Cracra-Cross, where Kenneth had halted, and laid the buck at 
the Sovereign’s feet.’J. ' 

155. clench, “a strait hollow between precipitous banks, or a 
hollow descent on the side of a hill.”— Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary. 

IX. 157. Eemember’d Mm of. Him must be taken here as 
reflexive, but the whole expression is unusual. We may say 
* ‘ bethought him ’ or simply ‘ remembered.’ Tinlinn’s yew. See 

IV. 274-276. 

15S.»The it here is anticipative : it refers to what is said in the 
next line “That ever he the arrow drew.” The goblin swore 
that he would take revenge on Tinlinn and make him suffer 
for having wounded him. 

162. Solway strife. The reference here is to the disgraceful 
flight of ten thousand Scots before three hundred English horse- 

• men, which is said to have broken the heart of James V. The 
fight is known as the battle of Solway Moss, 1542. 

163. cheer’d his wife. Consoled her during the absence of her 

husband. Somethings more, of course, than mere consolation is 
implied. , • 

165, At unawares. Suddenly, unexpectedly. Unawares is 
^gBnerally used as an adverb without a preposition before it. The 
^ a in muare is not the common prefix a, but a corruption of ge. 
In Middle English the word was written iwar or ywar, from A.S. 
gewar. 

}?)6. ‘trencher. A wooden plate to cut things on. Er. trencher^ 
* Lat. truncare, to cut. ^ 

169. bodkin. Originally a small dagger, as in Shakespeare — 
“Eor who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

^ ^ When he himself might his quietus make 

^ With a bare bodkin.” — Hamlet, Hi, I . 

The word is now generally applied, however, to a kind of needle 
for drawing tape through a loop. It is a diminutive of bidog, a 
Welsh word, meaning a dagger. 

171, rued. Suffered from, felt the consequences of. 

172. spum’d. This word is seldom or never used now as it is 
* used here, in the literal sense of kicked. 

176. darkling. Usually an adverb meaning ‘in the dark,’ but 
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here an adjective. Op. Scott’s Lady of the Lahi, Canto lY., 
stanza xii., 11. 23, 24, 

“ For darldlny was tlie battle tried 
And fortune sped the lance ” ; ^ 

also Shakespeai'e, Lear, i. 4, 237, 

out went the candle and we'-wero left darHiny.’' 

As an adjective, cp. Moore, FireAoorshijrpm^ “tlie dm'hJiny 
precipice. ” 

X. 178. By this, that is, by tl^is time, lest, for fear that. 

'"l82. of that ancient name. The name of Granne — “John 
Grasme, second son of MalicCy Earl of Monteith, coninionly sur* 
named John with the hriyhf. mvord^ upon some displeasure risen 
against him at court, retired with many of hh clan and kindi’ed 
into the English Borders, in the reign of King Henry the Fourth, 
where they seated themselves, and many of tlieir posterity have 
continued, there ever since./ Mr. Sanclford, speaking of them, 
says, (which indeed was applicable to most of the Borderers on 
both sides,) ‘ Tliey were all stark moss-ti‘oopers and arrant 
thieves : Both to England and Scotland outlawed ; yet some- 
times connived at, because they gave intclHgcncc fortfi of Scot- 
land,^ and would raise 400 horse at any time upon a raid of the 
English into Scotland. A saying is recorded a motlier to her 
son, (which is now become proverbial,) IHdCy Ihndmj, hough's i' 
the pot : that is, the last piece of beef was in the pot, and 
therefore it was high time for him to go and fetch Tnoro.”^-—/?/.- 
troduction to the History of thimherland. 

The residence of the Gnemes being chiefly in the Bebateable 
Laud, so called because ifc was claimed by both king(ioins, their '' 
depredations extended both to England and Scotland, with iin- - 
punity ; for as both wardens accounted them the proper am)Jects 
of their own prince, neither inclined to <Iomand reparation for 
their excesses from the opposite officers, which would have been 
an ^.cknowledgment of his juns<liction over thenn Bee a long ^ 
correspondence on this subject bet\?ixt Lord Dacre and tlio 
English Privy Council, in Introduction to History of (himherland. 
The Bebateable Land was finally divided betwi.xt England and 
Scotland by Commissioners appointed by both nations.-— BcoT'r. 

183, Was none. Supply there. There was none. 

184. the Land Bebateable. “One district which was the cause 
of much troulde to the wardens of the West March, was that 
known as ‘ the Bebateable Land,* which lay partly in England 
and partly in Bcotlaird. Its south boundary was fonne<i by the 
Esk, from its junction with the Lidded to where it enters the 
Solway ; and within the Bebateal)lc Land were comprehended 
Gre , baronies of Kirkandrews atul Morton hi C^lmberlan^l and 
Brettalach or Boyntallone (now Canobie) in Biunfdesshire. It 
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is first mentioned in a proclamation of IStli Nov,, 1449, as ‘the 
lands called Ratable or Threep lands.’ Its chief families were 
the x\rm^rongs and Grahams, both clans being noted as desperate 
thieves c&d freebooters. They had frequently to be dealt with 
by force of arms, till, in the 17th century, the Grahams were 
transported to Ireland, and forbidden to return upon pain of 
death. ” — Ghamherfi’s Enc^clopcadia. 

185. friended. Befriended, which is the usual verb form. 

Whether it was the English or the Scotch who lost, the 
Grahams, as living on the Debateable Land, and enjoying the 
protection of powerful friends on both sides, were sure to benefit. 

187. beeves. Oxen. The singular beef, in the sense of an ox, 
is seldom or never used now. Fr. bmtif, Lat. hos, hovis^ an ox. 

189. In homely guise. In plain, simple style or manner. Guise 
=wise, that is, way or manner, as nature hade. According to 
the ^omptings of nature, or the natural feelings. His song was 
not polished ; it borrowed nothing from art. 

190. said. A song is never said but su7ig. Scott is not very 
particular as to the appi-opriateness of the verb he uses at the 
end of a line, when he 1 ‘equires it to make a rhyme. 

» XI. [“It is the author^s object, in these songs, to exemplify the 
different styleg>of ballad narrative which prevailed in this island 
at different periods, or in different conditions of society. The 
first (iVlbert’s) is conducted upon the rude and simple mode of the 
old Border ditties, md produces its effect by the direct and con- 
■ cise narrative of a tragical occurrence.”-* Jeffrey.] 

The second and fourth lines in each stanza, as occurring over 
^ %nd over again with slight variations, form what is known as the 
‘ burden ’ or ‘ refrain ’ of the song. Scott writes “ The burden is 
adopted, with some alteration, from an old Scottish song begin- 
nmg thus : — 

• ^ ‘ She lean’d her back against a thorn, 

• The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa’ ; 

And there€he has her young babe born, 

And the lyon shall be lord of a’.’ ” 

193. would. Was determined to. 

202. For ire. On account of his anger, because he was angry. 
^ The father favoured the suit, but the son was bitterly opposed 

to it. 

203. meadow and lea. Meadow is properly land on which 
grass is mowed, to be made into hay : A.S. madu, from mdivan, 
to mow. Lea refers rather to grass pastures for cattle and to the 
grassy glades found in or between woods ; but the distinction is 
not always preserved. Lea is properly uncultivated land, suffered 
to lie fallow ,* it is found in many place-names both English and 
foreign, and is the same as loo in Wateidoo. 
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205. lie swore laer death. He swore that she should die. 
Swore, that is, to put her to death. . 

XII. 207. Scarcely had she tasted the wine. ^ 

209. The wine had been poisoned. 

210. By dying in the arms of her lover, she showed tliat 
nothing can quench love. Love triumjTlis over all other feoling.s 
and all other considerations. 

211. He. The Scottish knight, the lady’s lover. 

213. Supply who before 'would. 

215, he took the cross. He became a crusader, the cross being 
worn, as a badge, by those who took part in the crusades, the 
religious wars undertaken by the nations of Europe for the j'cscuc 
of Palestine or the Holy Land from the hands of tlic Infidels. 

XIII. 224. of loftier port. Of a more dignified bearing than 
Albert Grmme. Grander, more majestic in appearance. 

225. sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay. A sonnat is a short poem 
of fourteen lines of five feet each, written in the iambic metre, 
the rhymes being arranged in a peculiar way. It is a form of 
poetry that was imported into Plngland from Italy l>y Sir Tliomas 
Wyatt and “the gentle Surrey ” referrea to in the stanzas. 

Rhyme. It is not clear in what sense the wor^l is used licro. 
It cannot be what Milton calls “ the jingling sound of like 
endings,” the recurrence of similar vowel sounds at the ends of 
lines in poetry, for in this sense rhyme is to found in sonnot.s. 
The word is used also,-i,as by Milton, in the sense of verso or 
poetry ; — 

“ Who would not sing for Lycidas ‘i He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty r/iywfi.” 

Lyoldafi, 11. 10-11. 

And again in Pai'iidine Lont^ Tiook I., h 16-- 

. . . ‘ * While it pursues 

Things unattompted yet in iwpae or rhymeP 

Perhaps Scott means what is known as heroic verse. Rhyme 
ought pro])crly io be spelt mme when it means the correspondence 
of sounds ai- tIu* ends of lines, as it is derived from A.S. rim, 
meaning number, reckoning, and has no connection %vith the 
word rhythm with which it has been confounded, and to which 
it owes Mts false spelling.’ According to Bkeat it is impossible 
to find an instance of the spelling rhyme before 1550. 

Roundelay. ^^P^, rotindeUi, diminutive of 0. Fr. roundel, later 
rondem, a kind of ballad, a poem coutaiiring a line which recurs 
or comes fo%md again.”— S keat. 

Webster defines it as “ a sort of ancient poem, consisting of 
thirteen versos, of which eight are in one kind of rhyme andYivc 
in another. It is divided into cou])lets; at the end of the second 
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and third of which the beginning of the poem is repeated, and 
that, if possible, in ap equivocal or punning sense.” 

2*28. s^ver song, clear, melodious song. 

229. The gentle Surrey. ‘‘ The gallant and unfortunate Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, was unquestionably the most accom- 
plished cavalier of his i^me ; and his sonnets display beauties 
which would do honour to a more polished age. He was be- 
headed on Tower- hill in 1546 ; a victim to the mean jealousy of 
Henry VIII., who could not bear so brilliant a character near 
his throne.” — Scott. 

231. His, Surrey’s soul. He possessed the lofty spirit of a 
hero. 

232. And his the hard’s immortal name. Surrey was the 
author of Sonr/s and So7inets, and, besides other poems, of a 
translation in blank verse (the first in our language) of the 
secontl and fourth books of the ^7ieid, Puttenham, in 1589, 
wrote of him and Sir Thomas Wyatt as ‘ ‘ two chieftanes, who 
having travelled into Italic, and there tasted the sweete and 
stately measures of and stile of Italian Poesie, as novices newly 
crept out of the schooles of Dante, Ariosto and Petrarch, they 
greatly polished our rad's and homely manner of vulgar Poesie, 
from that it h^ bene before, and for that cause may iustly be 
sayd the first reformers of our English metre and stile.” “I 
repute them,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘the two chief lanternes of 
light to all others th^t have since employed their pennes upon 
English Poesie ; their conceits were lof|y, their stiles stately, 
their conveyance cleanly, their termes proper, their metre sweet 

^{^d well proportioned.” — Adam’s Dictionary of E^iglish 
iure. 

23, exalted high, elevated and ennobled. Exalted itself 
means ‘raised high,' from Lat. exaltare, to make high, altus, 
high. 

234. 1;he glow of chivalry, the ardour or fervour of a generous 
and romantic nature. ^ 

XIV. 235. climes afar, distant countries. Italy is meant. 

241. some hermit saint, some saint who had lived a lonely 
solitary life like that of a hermit. Hermit is here an adjective. 

^The word, which appears in Old English,^ and sometimes in 
poetry, as eremite, literally means, a dweller in a desert. M. E. 
heremite. Low Lat. heremita, more commonly eremita, Gr. ipitjyia, 
a desert, laid, buried. So sweet was the music, so heavenly 
did it seem, that the pious Italian peasant, hearing it on his way, 
paused to listen, fancying it proceeded from angelic spirits that 
had descended from heaven, and were hovering over the grave of 
some departed saint. 

244. (leraldia©, ‘Surrey’s absent love.’ It is not known for 

q ■ , ■ • / 
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certain wlio the lady Geraldine was. All that is known of her is 
contained in the following famous sonnet, which we quote both as 
an example of a sonnet, and as an interesting illustration of 
Surrey’s versification : — 

‘‘From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race ; 

Fair Florence was some time their ancient seat ; 

The western isle whose pleasant shore doth face 

Wild Camber’s cliffs, did give her lively heat ; 

Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast ; 

Her sire, an earl ; her dame of prince’s blood ; 

From tender years in Britain doth she rest 

With king’s child, where she taste th costly food. 

Hunsden did first present her to my eyen : 

Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she bight ; 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 

And Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight. 

Her beauty of kind, her virtue from above — 

Happy is he that can obtain her love. ” 

XV. 246. Iniew, felt, experienced. 

247. Surrey, of the deathless lay. vSurrey, whose songs and 
poems will never perish, or which are destined to be immortal. 

248. The charge against Surrey was that he li^td quartered the ^ 

royal arms, the arms of Edward the Confessor, on his shield. It 
was pretended that this indicated a treasonable design ; but, a.s ** 
a fact, the royal arms had been borne by Surrey’s ancestors, and 
they were assumed ncr.v in furtherance of a scheme to prevent 
the regency from falling into the hands of the Seymours, and to 
secure it for the Howards, Henry being at this time on Iks/ 
deathbed. ^ 

250. His harp call’d wrath and vengeance down. He iifvoked 
the anger and vengeance of heaven upon Henry, pouring out his 
angry denunciation in song to the accompaniment of his harjf*- 

251. iron towers, strong and massi^ro towers, — and dark and" 
cheerless, too, as compared with the green glades and courtly 
bowers to which he had been accustomed in Surrey’s lifetime. 
Compare the double meaning the word iron has in line 35 of the 
Introduction : — 

“ But never closed the door 

Against the desolate and poor.” 

253. his patron’s name. The name of Howard,— a famous 
'' '^''glish history, and borne by one of the oldest and 
ies in the country, Pope alludes to this fact in the 
^,et ; — . , ' , 


n ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowanis, 
>t all the blood of all th© Howards.” 

Epistle lY, I 203, 
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255. foremost, chief. A double superlative : the base is /ore 
or for, in front, before, to which the superlative suffix -ma is 
added, ]j^oducing A.S. for-ma, first, with which compare Lat. 
pri-mus, Skt. 'prata-ma, first. The superlative force of -ma 
being forgotten, a second superlative formest was formed with 
the ordinary suffix -est : 4bliis was afterwards corrupted to fore- 
m,ost, the suffix being wrongly supposed to be most. 

256. minstrelsy, a collective noun, minstrels ,* so, in The Eimc 
' of the Ancient Mariner by Coleridge : — 

“ The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Hed as a rose is she, 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy.^' 

XVL “ The song of the supposed bard (Fitztraver) is founded 
on an incident said to have happened to the Earl in his travels. 
CornSliiis Agrippa, the celebrated alchemist, showed him, in a 
looking glass, the lovely Geraldine, to whose service he had 
devoted his pen and his sword. The vision represented her as 
indisposed, and reclining upon a couch, readmg her lover’s verses 
by the light of a waxen taper.” — Scott. 

257. All-souls’ eve. Tlie day befoi’e All-Souls’ Bay, a festival 
^ celebrated by tke Roman Catholic church on behalf of the souls 

^ in purgatory, for whose release the prayers of the faithful are 
^ this day offered up and masses performed. It is observed on 
the 2nd of Novembeiji As the mention of All-souls’ Eve here can 
have no special significance, it is prolmble that Scott meant 
All-Saints’ Eve, or Hallowe’en, as it is called, the evening or 
% sight before All-Saints’ Bay, the 1 st November. The following 
extract from Chambers’ Boole of Days will make it clear what 
nigh^ is referred to, having regard to what is related in the 
song : — ‘‘The leading idea respecting Hallowe’en is that it is the 
ti^le of all others, when supernatural influences prevail. It is 
* the ni^ht set apart for a universal walking abroad of spirits, 
both of the visible and ^invisible world ; for, as will be after- 
w’ards seen, one of the special characteristics attributed to this 
mystic evening, is the faculty conferred on the immaterial prin- 
^ ciple in humanity to detach itself from its corporeal tenement 
and wander abroad through the realms of space. Bivination is 
^then believed to attain its highest power, and the gift asserted 
by Glendower of calling spirits from ‘ the vasty deep ’ becomes 
available to all who choose to avail themselves of the privileges 
of the occasion. ” 

259. mystic hour, the hour when supernatural influences 
prevail— 

“ The very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to the world.” 
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260. Cornelius. “Cornolins Hoiiry Agrippi, born in I486 at 
Cologne, was a man of talents, lea-rning and eccentri(nty. In bis 
youth he was secretary to the Emperor Maximilij^^ I. ; lie 
subsequently served seven years in Italy, and was knighted. On 
quitting the army ho devoted himself to sei<‘noe, ;unl became 
famous as a magician and alchemist, and was involved in disputes 
with the Churchmen. After an active, varied, and eventful life, 
he died at C renoble in 158/).”^ — Black ie’s Moihi'n (Jt/rlopulifL 

261. the ladye of Ms heart. His la<lye-love, the lady that he’ 
loved. 

262. Albeit, although ; a compound made up of aJl, he, and if, 
meaning, however it may be. 

263. Mght, promised. Cp. Chaucer, KnighfdH Tak, 1. 1614, 

‘ Palamou, that is thyn owne knight, 

Schal have his lady, as thou hast him hifjht.'' r 
Often confused with hk/hf, ‘ is or w.as cidled,’ Imt they are really 
different words, though from the same root. The pjist tense of 
A.S. hdtan, to call, is k hdttv., I was called, while the pa,st tmiso 
of A.S. hdlan^ to promise or command, is k h‘ht, 1 pi'omised. 
Both words are now obsolete. />’e//,e.s/!raud tint olisolete fmt, a 
cominahd, are from the same source as this word. r 

XVII. 260. hallow’d taper, a candle that had been Idessiid or 
consecrated. ^ 

270. mystic implements. Those nuintior^ed in tlio siujoeeding 
lines, might, powers, 

271. character. Magical or cal)alistic letters, marks and 
symbols, talisman, a magical figure or imag<^ suppomid to dcriv'tt^ 
its wonderful projicrties from its having heen cut or made piuhir 
planetary inhuence. It i.s said to be <lerived from Arabic 
tilsdmaii.y plural of tilsaw^ iilkm, a magical image ; this is ^pot 
originally an Arabic word, but is borrowed from thg (ireek 
r^Xfcrga, a mystery or iiiitiatiom ^ 

272. almagest. A celel>rated astronomiiud work composed by 

Claudius Ptolemy, so called by the Arabs Iiecause it was cr>n- 
sidered the gimteet or largest w^ork on tins Mvdqcct. a/, the 
Arabic article fJiCy and (*r. greatest, hirgvsl-. nothing 

bJdght, nowise bright, not at all bright: iiuthmij is here an^ 
adverb. 

273. fitful, unsteady, flickering. 

274. watchlight. A light \ised for watching or sitting itp In 
the night ; especially a candle formerly used for this |)urp<me, 
having a rush wick.”— W kbhtkr. departing, dying. 

XYin. 275. mirror. The mirror was no ordinary one, but pos- 
sessed magical virtues. Almost every wizard ha<l a nnrror of this 
kind, which formed in fact part of his ' stock-in-trade.’ 


r 
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278. as, like those of. The forms at first seem confused and 
indistinct, gradually assume definite shapes and arrange them- 
selves in order. 

281. Part. Either an adverb equivalent to partly, or a noun 
in the absolute case, part being lighted. 

282. a couch of Agra'fe silken loom. A couch covered or lined 
with silk from the looms of Agra, that is to say, of Indian manu- 
facture. Agra rose into importance in the beginning of the 16th 

' century an<l was the capital of the Moghul Empire down to the 
year 1658. As such, its fame must have become known to the 
people of Europe, who would naturally regard all costly articles 
of Indian manufacture, wherever they may have been made, as 
coming from Agra. Loom^ from M.E. lome, A.S., geloma, a tool, 
implement, instrument, means properly a machine for weaving 
cloth, and not the cloth woven. The epithet silken applies, 
therefore, not to the loom, but to the cloth manufactured in it. 

288. moonshine, moonlight. The word is frequently, however, 
used in the sense ‘ of something wanting in substance, something 
unreal’ part was hid in gloom. The construction here_ is 
changed. Part cannot be taken here as an adverb meaning 
'partly. It is a noun the nominative case to was hid. The 

% room was lighted partly by a lamp and partly by moonshine, but 
(a) part (of it) was hidden in gloom. 

XIX. 284. pageant. A spectacle, an exhibition, something 
showy and beautifiA in appearance. Skeat derives the word, 
from Low Lat. pagina (appearing in M. as pagent) meaning a 
scaffold stage for shows, made of wooden planks. Lat. pagina, 

% u page of a book, als<ya plank. The letter t in the word is excres- 
I cent, or intrusive ; cp. ancient (Er. ancie^i) and tyrant from 
tyrojfmm. 

286. hazel. Of a bright brown colour, like the colour of the 
hftzel 

* 287. for, from, on accyint of. 

289. eburnine, eburnean, made of ivory. Lat. ehiimeus^ from 
(il)ur^ ivory. The word ivory is itself derived from ebur, which is 
supposed to be from Sansk. ibha, an elephant. 

^ 290. strain, verse, poetry, that seem’d her inmost soul to find. 

^ That seemed to penetrate her heart deeply, to affect her much. 

291. favour’d. Because she deigned to read it, raptured, 
inspired, written under the strong influence of his passionate 
love for her. 

XX. 295. royal envy. King Henry is represented here as 
having been jealous or envious of the fame that Surrey had 
acquired, roll’d, caused to roll murky, spelt also mirhy, dark, 
gloomy. 
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297. Compare line 2o0. 

299. caprice, Supposed to l>c derived from Cat. I'aju r, roy^ro., 
<'i goat, a cci))nrc being a .snddmi a,nd iiii.'ieeountnLh' (>^ang<^ of 
feeling and eondnct, like the fa,nta.stie.al leaping and frisking nf a, 
goat. 

300. The gory bridal bed. The referiaa/e here is to f h(M-?ve,ention 
of Anne Loleyn, a,nd to the iinbsMad. haste shown hy Henry in 
marrying .lane S('.ym()ur the, ve.ry next da,v. the plunder’d 
shrine. Tlie refe.reiuuj is to tlu' dissolution ot th<i monasl(*rics, 
and the appro])riation of their lamls and resonrees, 

Jetl'rey wi'ites ; “ ddie seeond song, tluit-of bit ztra vei', llnshard 
of the accomplishe<l Surrey, has more f>f 1 lu- riehness and [>olish 
of the Italian po(da*y, and is very hea.ut.ifn]ly written in a st-n.n/.a 
resembling tha,t of vSj>enscr.” Apart fi-om t his ‘ I’ichix^ss a.nd 
polish,’ how()ver, there is very lit.tle merit, in the song. It- has 
nothing of tragic inteiajst, in it, nothing to a\vak<‘n one linnder 
emotion. In this i-espeet it is fa,r inferior to the ‘ jhlernjs la.y ’ of 
Kosabelle, stingily Harold. Tlxi imndent di'sm'ila-d in Eitztra.ver's 
song can possess very littU^ inteia.'st, ami if it did o<aan% as, 
indeed, it is said to ha\a^ oeenrretl, it- only furnishes a. pi’oof of 
how even aceomplislnul ])ei’sons lik(i Snrn*y eoidd in timse da,ys 
have been imposed upon by so-ealhul wizards and magi(!ians, tJie. 
only tilings needed lieing a, <limlydightt‘d roonf, (anmingly ad- 
jusi-fd mirrors, and ‘ the my.stie imphmients’ <tf a. magioian’s 
trailc. 

XXI. 303. Applause^. Literally, praise'*' or approbation ex - 
pressed hy iJm c/aj>pii}(j of thr liaut/s : La,t.. n/y^/a/oA re, p.p. 
planmn^ ad and jikiudera, to (dap t he liasids. ^ 

304. These. The ‘Southern <dii(>fs.’ dduiy ha-bsd Henry fm 
account of his tyranny, as death. As much as they ir.Vtfal 
death. 

304-305. These hated... And those still held. yV/es’e sh el'll <1 
refer to ‘Southern ednefs ’ a.s the ne.utair of the two nouns, amd 
those to ‘ Scots.’ It has been Buggested''i^ howev(n% that- /hest' ma.y 
refer to the Scots, who hated Henry’s name on aeeount. of 
Flodden, when 

‘ The English, for anee, hy gnih^ wan the day,’ 
and ‘ The Flowei‘.s of the Foi’cst V'ere a’ wed<i away,’ 
and that these may refer to the Sontluu'n chiefs, tnany f»f whotn, 
like the Howards, still held ‘ the aiuticnt faitdi. ’ But if the Seoitdi 
had reason to hate Henry’s name, so ha-d tlie English gmifry a, ml 
nobility, especially in the north, wln.u’e .so many of Hnnn bdl 
victims to his cruelty and tyranny, after the insuiTCavtion known 
as the Pitgrimaye of Grace. Beside.s, at. the time <if tint story, 
the Reformation had not established itself in Scotland, and most 
of the Scottish chiefs must still have Vieen Roman (’atholic.s. 
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305. those. The Scots, the ancient faith. The Roman 
Catholic religion. 

308. feasting high at Home. Being entertained hospitably and 
in j)rinc3y style at Home castle. 

309. that lord. The Earl of Home. St. Clair being a visitor 
at Home castle, accompa<?iied the Earl of Home when the latter 
joined the relieving army of Douglas. Coming from the remote 
nortli, St. Clair would not personally be interested in Border 
warfare. 

311. Orcades. The name by which the Orkneys were known 
to the ancients. 

312. Where erst St. Clair held princely sway. The St. Clairs 
arc of Norman extraction, being descended from William de St. 
Clair, second son of WalderneCompte de St. Clair, andMargaret, 
daughter to Richard, Duke of Normandy.” — Scott. 

TWe Orkneys belonged to Norway in the Middle Ages. Sir 
William St. Clair, who lived in the days of Robert Bruce, married 
Eli/abeth, dsnighter of Malice Spar, Earl of Orkney and Strath- 
erne, in whose right their son Henry was, in 1379, created Earl 
of Orkney, by Haco, king of Norway. His title was recognized 
by the kings of Scotlami and remained with his successors until 
it was annexed to the Crown in 1471 by Act of Parliament. In 
excliange for tlfts earldom, the castle and domains of Ravenscraig, 
or Ravensheuch, were conferred on William Saint-clair, Earl of 
Caithness, erst, once, formerly, in very early times. M. E. 

A.S. superlative of c^r, soon. 

314. Still nods their palace to its fall. Their palace still 
,^tands, but in a ruined condition, and looking as if ready to fall. 

315. Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall. Kirkwall is the 
capital of the county of Orkney. Among its buildings is the 
palace or old castle of the Earls of Orkney, of which it is proud, 
asT furnishing evidence of the fact that Kirkwall was once the 
seat of an earldom and a town of much greater importance than 
it is now, while, at the #ime time, the ruined state of the palace 
is a cause for sorrow as reminding Kirkwall of its^ departed 
greatness. “The Castle of Kirkwall,” says Scott, in a note, 
“ was built by the »St. Clairs while Earls of Orkney. It was dis- 
mantled by the Earl of Caithness about 1615, having been 
garrisoned against the Government by Robert Stewart, natural 
son to the Earl of Orkney.” 

31 0. fierce Pentland. The stonny Pentland Firth, which sepa- 
rates the Orkneys from the mainland. 

317. grim Odin. The fierce Odin, who in Scandinavian mytho- 
logy was the chief of all the gods and the giver of victory. 
Reference is made to Odin because the Orkneys were long a 
possession of Norway, and many of the old Scandinavian beliefs and 
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superstitions lingered in these islands long after the people of 
England and Scotland had become converted to Christianity. 

The inhabitants must have had a large admixture of Norwegian 
blood in their veins. It will be noticed that Scott givc^^to * the 
bard of brave St. Clair’ a Banish or Norwegian name, while 
Surrey’s courtly minstrel bears a Norman nauKi. 

318. the whilst, the while, at the same time. Whikt is here used 
as a noun: it is properly an adverb, formed by adding an unneces- 
sary t to tvhUeSj the genitive case of whila, time. Cp. Shake- 
speare, Twelfth Nighty iv. 2. 3, “I’ll call Sir Toby the whilst” ; 
or Thomson, Canile of Indolence ^ i. 18, “ The whilst, amused, you 
hear.” This construction is now obsolete, visage, face, Fr. 
vis ; Lat. vmm, from viderny to see. 

319. the struggling sail. The ship struggling with wind ami 
wave, trying to make its way through the storm-tossetl waters 
of the ^fierce Pentland.’ 

320. all of wonderful and wild. All things of a wonderful and 
wild nature. 

XXn. 323. cull, to gather, especially l)y picking out or select- 
ing, as to cull flowers, to mdl choice passives from a poem. 0. 
coillir, cuillir^ to collect; Lat. colhgere, col for con ^cuMy with, ^ 
and kgere, to gather. % 

325. Lochlin’s sons. Lochlin is the Gaelic name for Seaiidina- 
via. According to Brewer, it generally nicans ‘ Denmark,’ 

‘ Lochlin’s sons of war ’ = the warlike sons ht Norway, the* war- 
like Scandinavians. The epithet roving <lcscril.)C8 the kiu<l of 
war they carried on. They were sm-rovers who wandertjil from . 
shore to shore plundering as they went. 

326. Norsemen. Northmen, Scandinavians. 

327. the raven’s food, the bodies of those who were slain Jn 
battle that furnished food for the raven. The old Scandijuavimi 
pirates were trained to battle and delighted in skwiglder. Ilu! ^ 
raven, as is well known, was the standmd of the Danes. Allud- 
ing to the defeat of the Norwegians at Stamford Bridge, Tenny. 
son makes Harold say : — 

“We have shattered back * 

The hugest wave from Norseland ever yot r 

Surged on us, and our battle-axes broken 
The wing, and dumbed the carrion croak, 

From the gray sea for ever.” 

Tennyson -s /iafof^ iv. 3. 

The banner of Regner Lodbrok, a famous king of Demnark, 
which was called Landeydciy or ‘ the desolation of the country,’ 
had for its device a raven woven on it by his daughtorfi. This 
banner had wonderful powers, When the raven flapped its 
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wings, the Banes were assured of victory, but when its wings 
were seen to <lroo|), it was considered ominous of defeat. ^ 

:BS-9. things of the main their leaders brave. “ The chiefs of 
the Vakinur, or Scandinavian pirates, assumed the title of 
oi' sea-kings. Ships, in the inflated language of the 
Se.'ilds, ar(i often tcnncci the serpents of the ocean.” — S cott. 

chiefs or sea-kings are sometimes called Vikings^ but as is 
H(U‘n from ScoM/s note, the Vikings {VaJcingr) were not the 
headers, Imt the pirat.es whom tlic sea-kings led to battle. They 
were calhul Vi kings, becanse they haunted or frequented bays 
ami creeks, the word Vi/cing meaning literally creek -dweller,’ 
fi'om r/k, creek, inlet, bay; and the suffix ingi', which 

means ‘son of’ or ‘belonging to.’ See Skeat’s Etymologiml 
Dii'tiamiry. 

XU), there, ‘ in these rude isles.’ 

.13 k Scald. A Scandinavian poet or minstrel in the old 
heathen times. The word literally means a ‘ loud-talker ’ or 
* dcclaiiner,’ from ic<d. skj(itla>, to resound, the chief business of the 
Scald Inhig to relate the story of brave deeds and sing the praises 
of l ie roes. 

112. Runic column. Sltmes or monuments hearing inscriptions 
^ in the Runic cJuiracter. “ The Norsemen had a peculiar alpha- 
l)et, consisting of sixteen letters or characters, called Bmes, the 
^ origin of which is lost in the remotest antiquity. The significa- 
tion of thc! word (mystery) seems to allude to the fact that 
originally only a few were iicquaintod jjvith the use of these 
marks, suid also that they were mostly applied to secret tricks, 
eajclia.ist7neiits.’’*---WEBSTEXi, Skeat gives the 
^following as the origin of the word “M. E. nme, counsel, A.S. 

* rm.m rune, mystery, secret conference, whisper. Original 
sense ‘ whisper ’ or murmur, hence a mystery, lastly an incised 
charactitr, hccausc writing was a secret knowm to few.” 

^ 111. These Ku nic mmuuncntsmark, it is supposed, spots where 

heatlnm rit«-H were cclel)«»*tcd, and where probably also human 
sacrificcH were offered up. Hence they are said to have 'wit- 
nessed grim idrdatry.’ 

1in. Saga, T’he Scji^gan are the mythical legends and historical 
litraditionH of the old Scamlinavians, written in rude, barbarous 
rhyme. I'lie word is etymologically connected with say. Icel. 

tale, mgja, to say, A.8. secgmi. uncouth. This word 
<»riginaliy meant ‘unknown,’ from A,S. not, and euth, known, 
p.p. of ennnau, to know. It is now used in the sense of strange, 
rude, awkward. 

Ilfk Of that Sea*Sttitke. ‘‘Tksiomxmpanc^r, or Snake of the 
Oemn, whose folds surround the earth, is one of the oddest 
lletioiiB id the Eclda. It was very nearly caught by the god Thor, 
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who went to fish for it with a hook baited with a btilFs head. In 
the battle betwixt the evil demons and the divinities of Odin, 
which is to precede the Ragnm'ockr or Twilight of the (jods, this 
snake is to act a conspicuous part. ” — Scott. 

338. those dread Maids. “These were the Va!njrim\ or 

Selectors of the Slain, despatched by^rOdin from Valhalla, to 
choose those who were to die, and to distribute the contest. 
They are v^'eH known to the English reader, as (1 ray’s fatal 
Sisters. ’’—Scott. ^ 

339. Maddens the battle’s bloody swell. lnfuriate.s tlie com- 
batants and makes the battle grow more fierce ami more bloody. 
Swell may mean either the fury or the din of battle, which 
increases with the yells of the dread maids. 

340-346. “The northern warriors were usually entonibed with 
their arms, and their other treasures ... Imleed, the ghosts of 
the northern warriors were not wont tamely to suffer 4'hc*ir 
tombs to be plundered ; and hence tlie rnorbd heroes had an 
additional temptation to attempt such adventures ; for they held 
nothing more worthy of their valour than to encounter super- 
natural beings. — Bartholinus De OamU (hnUmptiv, a Danin 
mortis j lib. i. cap. 2, 9, 10, 13 .” — Scotty, 

341. deatb-llgbts. Tomb-fires, or fires, which, a(;cording to the 
old beliefs recorded in the Sagas, burnt within tlfe tombs of dead 
warriors. Compare the ‘wondrous light’ that perpetually il- 
lumined the tomb of Michael Scott. See Canto IL, 1H6-LS7* 

f 

342. Eansack’d. Ser\.rched and plundered. It is a Scandi- 

navian word. Icel. raiinsaka^ to search a house, rann^ a houst?, 
sah, base of smhja, to seek. ^ ^ 

343. falchions. Short, curved sword.s, from hni, falx ^ fahl% 
a sickle. The word is in the objective case governed l)y 

There are four verbs agreeing with who m 1. 340, rmimrM., 
xorencheef waked, and hade, corpses’ hold. 'I’ho hands of cor|^|}c« 
that grasped the swords. 

344. the deaf tomb. The silent Cmb. alarm, literally a 
call to arms. “Ital. alVarme, to anus I put for aUe arme. Low 
Lat. ad Ulas armas; from Lat. ad ilia arma^ to tlicse arms t to 
your arms ! Skeat. 

346. With war and wonder all on fiarne. With his mind in-ir 
fiamed or excited by the tales of war and the wonderful mytim 
and legends he had heai'd in his native islands. 

348. sweet glen and greenwood tree. In contrast with tlie 
ruder and wilder scenes in the north which he quitted when ho 
came to Roslin’s bowers in the south of Scotland. The St. Clairs 
held estates in the south of vScotland as well as in Orkney. As 
Earls of Orkney, they were vassals of the King of Norway ; as 
Roslin’s chiefs, they were vassals of the crown of 8cotland. 
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:?5(), the Northep spell, aiie northern style of composition, 
wild aii<l (‘tirliaTiliii;,'. tfpd/, in the sense of a magic charm or 
iiica.ntati<|j|i, from A.S. spd, spell, a saying, story, narrative, 
jiH in ipispd, the story of (lod, that is, the life of Christ. 

:m. the softer numbers. The milder verse. The word 
niimhrrs is applied to poclli’y, as, in lines of poetry, the syllables 
are. jnunbcred. (’p. Longfellow’s 0 / A?/e — 

^ Tell lac not in mournful mmibers. 

Life is but an empty dream” ; 

and the well-known line in which Pope speaks of himself — 

“ i lisped in itvjnhers, for the numbers came.’ 

XX III. d'bis is deeidiully thci best of the three songs sung by 
the. niinsir«‘.lH at tln^ wtabling of Margaret. Jeffrey writes 
“'I'iie t hird song is intembul to represent that wild style of com- 
positiim whieh prevaihal among the bards of the Northern Contin- 
ent, Honu'.whati softened ami adorned by the minstrel’s residence 
in t he south. \V<' prefer it upon the whole to either of the two 
f<a'tner, and shall give it entire to our readers, who will probably 
1 h‘ stniek with th<' poetical effect of the dramatic form into 
wliieh it is thrown, and#of the indirect description by which 
^ i‘V«n‘y thing is most ex]>ressively told, without one word of 
distinel narraiivi?.” 

m Aeisirding to Mr. Hales, “The supremo virtue of this ballad 
is the sim|)l(^ vigour W'ith whieh its j)ictures are drawn. There 
is no pju’sjmal intnisilm; there are no “min cries and groans; 
tlnu-e is no e.ominenting ami explaining. The pictures tell their 
cAvn story, and tell it so vividly and thrillingly that nothing 
is n'e.eded. ’’—Hales’s Lomjtr English Poems. 

* 0, listen, listen, ladies gay ! The song as telling of no 

luujghty feat, of uvim, ami as being a sad and gentle lay, is 
ad<lfeKHed to the la.die.H* 

» JoJ. ftat of amis, a warlike exploit, a brave deed in war. 
.Pmi is propcu'ly a (ieed, tlfit is, a deed well done. Lo>t. factum, a 
dt:ed, Jbrrn.', to do, tell, relate. 

Jao. Eosabelle, “ 1’his was a family name in the house of St. 
Chdr, ’— Si’OTT. It m a Nonnan-Freuch name meaning ‘beanti- 
Hid r(»se.’ 

,150. The student will notice here that without one word of ex- 
planation, wit bout mention of any previous circumstances, we are 
abruiit ly introduced to a conversation between two persons, and 
hfft to ilraw our own inferences. The poet does not tell us who 
the lady is, but we know she is the daughter of Boslxns chief ; 
he dfjcH not t(dl uh v.’hat has Imppened, but we know that tor 
.styme ivnsou ;dm left her father’s castle, and crossed the firth, and 
is now unxit»u.s to return; he does not tell us why she is so 
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anxious to return in spite of the boatman’s warning, Imt not- 
withstanding what the lady prob^sts hersolf, wo know Mn; secret 
of her anxiety, we know that she is in love wit h young/imicsay, 
that she has promised to open the l)all with him, ainl is anxious 
to witness his skill in the knightly sport of tilting at the ring. 

The conversation ended, the poet <lpcs not tell ns plainly and 
directly that the ])oatman allowed himself to he persuaded, that 
the attempt was made to eros,s the firth, and iliat. the latat went 
down with all lier crew and wdth the lovely Hosalxdle, Imt wv 
are left to infer this from the description given of two conf ra.sted 
scenes. This is what Jeffrey means l>y the ‘dnunatie form ’ into 
which the poem is thrown and what Mr. Hale.s meatis when he 
says that ‘ the pictures tell their own .story.' 

358. Eestthee. Rest thyself. '/Vor. i.s herti reficaxivax Castle 
Ravensheuch, A large and .strong castle, now niinous, situated 
between Kirkcaldy and Dysart, on a steep (;rag, washed by the 
Firth of Forth. It was long a principstl residence the. Marons 
of Roslin.” — Scott. Ravensheueh- Raven’s C’rag. 

359. Nor tempt. And do not attem|>t or venture to <’i‘o.ss» 

360. The iDlaclcenlng wave, etc. These were indicuitions af a 

gathering storm. Blackening = growing^xlarker and darker, edged 
with white, tipped with foam. ^ ^ 

361. inch, isle. Irish, imishf'. ; Gaelic, imh, sea-mows, uixi. 

gulls, so called from the 7new or cry of tlie bird. ^ 

362. the Water-Sprite. Called in Scotland Kelpie, or water* 
kelpie. “ The spirit 61 the waters, who, aw is vulgarly lKdir*ved, 
gives previous intimation of tlie destruction of tljose who perish 
within his jurisdiction, by preternatural Hgiits and noises, aif.K 
even as.sists in drowning t hem. Jamieson ’w Shroff ish DidU^nanj, 
Op.-— 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking.” ^ % 

CampbeH’s Lord UilhdH Dwwjhter. ^ 

364. Seer. One who can m*. into the’futun! and fortd.ell xvljat 
is to hax>pen. In the Highlands of Beotland and in the HehrdflcH, 
the gift of what is called ‘second sight,’ or prr>p}jetic vision, is 
claimed to be posses.sed by some personH. A well-known iuHtaiiei! * 
of this is furnished in Campbell’s poem, LochULH 
where a ‘gifted seer’ ox' wimm tells Lochiel tliat “A field of the 
dead rushes red on his sight” and warns him ijf impemling 
disaster, adding, 

“ ’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical loro, 

And coming events cast their shadows liefore.” 

, 365. A wet shroud. The vision meant that some lady was 
fated to be drowned. A nliroml is a sheet wrapt ronhdt 
thrown over, a dead body, swathed, wrapped round. 
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,‘^60. Fair, a nomi bore moaning ‘fair one.’ Cp. Lady of the 
Lake. I. 19, arul VJ. xxvii. Kb The peculiarity is that/aw’ 
is us(!<l A\itlu>ut either article or adjective: with an adj. it is 
fairly <a>innioa, ( '}>. Shakespeare’s M. M. D. i. 1. 82 : 

“ 0 happy /w ./ 

Vourtiyos are lode-stars.” 

^riie lady luitrays herself here. Jealous of her maiden 
pK)de.si;y, she <loes not wish it to be suspected why she is so anxious 
to return, hut the eagerness with which she makes excuses lets 
it he aeon that her rojJ motive is the very one which she disavows. 

leada^ the hall. Opens tlic hall, begins the dance. The 
roatlor is to infer that slie had promised to dance the first dance 
with Lindi^say. 

:J72. ring. In the ohjcctive case by the preposition at 
mnhu^'tood. Lidiny at the riny. This was a favourite pastime 
wiMi liiiigids in later feudal times when the jottM and the touma- 
mmt were going out of fashion. The sport was so called because 
a I’irig was ausptjndcul from a beam, and those who took part in 
the sport were retpiired to show their skill by thrusting their 
lances through tlu^ ring, dding at full speed, and bearing it off on 
their lance point. He \n\o succeeded in doing this showed him- 
stdf to poHvS(is.s a^^uire eye and a steady hand. It was something 
.,like thti modern sport of tent^pegging, the only difference being 
that, in tent-pegging, itistcad of a ring suspended from above, a 
peg is driven into tho‘*ground which it is the object of the rider 
tf) pierce and bear away on the point of tllb lance. 

^ ^ sire, father. It is a weakened form of 0. Fr. senre=:Lat. 
mumr, th<J eomj). of neneXy old. Sir is short for sire. The word 
sire i* fre(|U(uitiy used ifi ad<lre.s.sing a king, the wine will chide. 
Will iind fault with the wine, will complain that it is had. 

'ijfif, it, ihtJ wiin^cup. Tliese references to her father and to 
^ her mo%her are little tonclies hy which the poet heightens the 
pu-tljetie iid.ereBt of the #bory. Rosabclle is the darling of her 
pareniH-iUudiapH their only child. The castle may be full of 
guests, but if liosiibelle is not by ber side, her mother-sits lonely 
.* in the hall ; the wine may sparkle in the wine cup as brightly as 
aiver, Imt if it is not poured out by Rosabelle’s hands, her father 
•cannot enjoy it. ^ 

till, A wondrous blaze. The fir© from ^ the holy vault ’ in 
whicii Eoslin’n baroim were buriecl. 

:180. EoaHa, For explanation of the word, see note below on 
IineJl9L 

3BI. ruddiod, reddened, copse-wood. See I'V'., 1. 293, note, 
grove. Now always used in the sense of a cluster or 
collection of trees, but if the derivation usually given he correct, 
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— A.S. grafan, to cut or dig out, — a grove ought properly to be, 
a glade or aveuue, that is to say, a place where the trees arc cut 
and an opening is made. 

383. Hawthomden. This place is associated in English litera- 
ture with the name of William Drummond, a Scottish poet, 
made it his residence. “ If beautiful and romantic scenery 
could create or nurse the genius of a poet, Drummond wan 
peculiarly blessed with means of inspiration. In all Scot- 
land there is no spot more finely varied, — more rich, graceful, or 
luxuriant, — than the cliffs, caves, and wooded banks of the river 
Esk, and the classic shades of Hawthornden, In the ijnniodiat e 
neighbourhood is Roslin Chapel, one of the most interestinpr of 
ruins ; and the whole course of the sti-eam and the narrow glen 
is like the ground-work of some fairy dream.” — Chamber.s'M 
Cyclopcedia of English Literature. 

384. chapel. A small church. From Low Lat, capa,^eappci, 
cape, or hooded cloak. The origin of the present meaning oi the 
word is to be found in connection with a legend that is told of St. 
Martin, who, seeing a poor beggar perishing with cold at the gate 
of Amiens, divided his cloak with him. “This cloak, being 
most miraculously preserved, long foi*i^ied one of the holiest and 
most valued relics of France ; 'when war wasr declared, it was ^ 
carried before the French monarchs as a sacred banner, and never 
failed to assure a certain victory. The oratory in which this 
cloak or cape — in French chape — was preai^rved, acquired, in t;ou- 
sequence, the name chapelle, the person intrusted with its 
care being termed chapelain; and thus, according to Collier do 
Planey, our English words chapel and chaplain are derived*' V 
Chambers’s Booh of Days, 

386. for, instead of, as. ^ 

387. panoply. Complete armour. Gr. TravoirXia, full ann|nir *, 

Gr. irav, all ; ^TrXet, arms. ^ ** 

389. sacristy. A room in a church, where the sacred vcbhcsIh 
and vestments are kept— a vestry. Lat. sacer, sacred, holy. 
Compare sacristan, now abbreviated into sexton, the keeper <if 
the sacred things in a church. Beep, far receding, extending far ^ 
back, pale, limit, enclosure — the space fenced in or enoioBtsd 
with palings or stakes. The altar*8 pale is what is usually ealhtif 
the ^ chancel, ’-—that end of the church where the altar or o<Hn- 
munion table is placed, which is separated from the rest of the 
building by a railing. 

390. foliage-bound. Encircled with carvings of leaves. Sec 
note on the next line. 

391. And gltomer’d ^ the dead men’s maU. “ The beautiful 
chapel of Roslin is still in tolerable preservation- It was foun<le<i 
in 1446 by William St. Clair, Prince of Orkney, Duke of Ohlen- 
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ICarl of ('aiihneas and Stratherne, Lord St. Clair, etc., 
vie. ^ IduH lofty person, wliose titles, says Godscroftj’miglit 
weary ali^paniard, built tlie castle of Roslin, where he resided in 
priiundy splendour, and founded the chapel, which is in the most 
rich and ilorid style of Gothic architecture. Among the profuse 
(carvings on the pillars ami Imttresscs, the rose is frequently intro- 
duced, in alhision to the name, with which, however, the flower 
has no e>onnexifm ; the etymology being Eosslinnhe, the pro- 
♦niontory of the linn, f)r water fall. The chapel is said to appear 
on fire previouH to tlio death of any of his descendants. This 
supt'i'stition, indors(‘d by Slezer in his Theatmm Scotice, and 
allmbsl to in t he is probably of Norwegian derivation, and 
may have been imported by the Earls of Orkney into their 
Lothian dominions. The tomb-fires of the north are mentioned 
in most (»f t-h<i Sagas, The barons of Roslin were buried in a 
vaulj^ lameath the eliapel iioor.”^ — Scott. 

’battlemoiit, “a notched or indented parapet of afortification 
formed by a seritis of t’aised parts called cops or merlons^ separated 
l>y op(ining.s called crmdlcs or mhramres, the soldier sheltering 
hnns<df beliind tbe merlon while he fires through the embrasure. 
BattlementM wcr<' originally military, but were afterwards used 
freely in eccb.vmistical mid civil buildings by way of ornament on 
Itarapetu, eoi‘ni#iiH, tj^bernaclc work,” — Blackie’s Modern Cyclo- 
► piidia. According to Skeat, the word is not derived from lattle, 
as might be Hnppos(,ul, Imt is ‘no doiibt equivalent to 0. Er. 
hnMlUhncnf, from C). f^'r. haMillcr, to fortify, derivative of 0. Fr. 
bfistir, to build, pinnet, pinnacle. Tffe word appears to be 
obMoletc now. l/nv l^at. pinna, a peak, Lat, penm, a feather. 

TTT. rose- carved, carved with roses. Adorned with carvings 
of ibi^ roHii. Sec note to line 301. buttress. A support to a 
wall, frcqmmtly seen in churches built in the Gothic style. The 
wrgxi wan ori^imvlly a |)lural form, as if for Imiterets, 0. Fr. 
plur;il of honkret, a prop. Fr. houter, to thrust, prop. 

»T04. So still they blaz^ Sec note above, line 390. Still, yet, 
< 5 ven now. when fate la xxigh, when death approaches. 

307. The rtdative is omitted. (Who) lie buried, chapelle. 
Note fclm acetmt ih on the .second syllable here. The word is both 
-spelt and pronomsecd in the French fashion. 

401. Wltli candle, with hook, and with Imell, with all the 
Holemn ritim of the (llmrch observed at the burial of the dead. 
During the funeral service, lighted candks are held, prayers are 
read from a book, and the hdl tolls. 

TTui <*onfcraMt between the two pictures, that oi the Barons 
lying quiet and undisturbed in the * holy vault,’ in consecrated 
ground, ami that of RoBabelle, lying beneath the waters of the 
storm -tossed Si^a, is intended tt> heighten the effect and deepen 
thci sympathy for tlie ilLfated damsel. “ The last stanzas, Mr. 
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Halesi remarks, “bring out well the contrast between tke two 
pictures already so vividly drawn — between tin* rt'pose and the 
tossing, tlie stillness of the c]i;i{Kd and ttui wild .sea. n/nminra - 
the priestly services and the turmdtinms ritual of nature,'’ 

In the last t\va> stanzas, tiiere is a variat ion in t he UH’t I’o, a,na piest it* 
feet being freely introduced, dlie strident should be asketl \o 
point out the anapaestic feet. It will la; noted, ad^.o, that in line.s 
400 and 402 the middle and final syllables rhyme, S/.. ('htlr with 
there and rmif} with sarn/. The name Leonine verse was given 
Latin verse of this kind, from Leo or Leonins, a. pf)et of tlie 12th 
century, who made use of it, 

XXIV. 405. Scarce mark'd the guests. Hiat the gne.st.s 
scarcely noticed. 

408. eddying, whirling, moving round and round like an eddy, 

or a current of air or water in circular inotiou. Lud. prefix 
A.S, ed-t back. r 

409. Brain’d. Drawn or sutdeed up. 

410. Wise men, astrologers, had not foretold an eclipse, eclipse 
means literally a leaving out or failure, that is, a failur(5 of liglii. 
<;rk, e/f, out, and Kfirrav, to leave. 

411. It. The shade or darkness, ‘apace. TIjjh wm-d liait ^ 
changed its meaning. In Chaucer’s time it iinrmt ‘ slowly/ hut 

it now means ‘fast,* Apace = a pace, i,e, a foot pace. * , 

412. face, in the objective case, govcrncti by hc.lmfd in tin* 

next line. ^ 

418. stretch’d, outstretched, c.xteuded. 

414. A secret horror. A horror felt at heart, but not expriisuv^^ 
by look or word. 

416. high, proud, hauglity. aghast, borror-stmek. “ Mmsindt 

for agwt^ which is short for iujadul^ p.p. of M. E. to 

terrify. ”-~>Skbat. ‘ 

417. She knew some evil on the blast. Him knew (that) ^ 
evil (was) on the blast, was being bdt*ne on tlni wind, was ifn» 
pending. 

419. The usual cry of the page was ‘ Lost ! TiOst. ! Lost; I ’ but 

now he had been found by the” wizard, Michntd Hcott, am! was 
summoned to meet his fate. r 

XXV, 424. Glanced, iiashed, shoncJi t k^wed. luHin? ; 

whence gldnm^ to shine. 

426. trophied beam, adorned with trophies, or the spoils of 
war, — the arms and standards of vamjulshed c#emicH |>}‘t*Hervod 
as tokens of victory. “A trophy, Or. truimmm., was 

ongmally a monument erected on the .sp(jt whcr^^ a viebu-y had 
been obtained ; or, in the case of naval warfare, upmi tiio nearest 
point of laud to where the action had taken plu.ee. It was 
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oi’iginally foi’inod the tnmk of a tree, upon which and its 
hr'iinchi^ scnne anus belonging to the defeated party were sus- 
p(yid(.!(t7but hitterly tropliios were designed as elaborate works 
of art in marble or bronze, and erected apart from the.battle- 
fi(dd as permanent mementoes of the contest .” — Dictionary of 
ftoincDi (tud (irvA'. AntTqn'dicH by Ricli. Gr. rpoTrT), a return, 
])utt.ing to lliglit of an enemy, from Gr. rpeVetr, to turn. The 
ti'opliics might also }>e ‘tropliies of tlie chase,’ i.e. the heads, 

* horns, and skins of dee?’, boar, and other animals used as adorn- 
ment on the walks of house,?. Compare Lady of the Lah, Canto 
1. sta,nza xxvii. — 

“ For all ai’ound, the walks to grace. 

Hung tro]»hics of the fight or chase ; 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle axe, a limiting spear, 

# And broadswords, bow.s, and arrows store, 

^Vith the tusked trophies of the boar.” 

427. instant, ybr an instant were seen and in an instant were gone. 

428, the guests’ bedazzled band, the band or company of be- 
<hr///lcd guests, that is, guests whose eyes were dazzled by the 

^ light. 4’he firofix he in oedazzh merely intensifies the verb. 

421k the leviif-brand, the flash of lightning. For levin, see IV. 

^ note. 

4110. smouldering smoke, .smoke as from a smouldering fire,— a 
fire Giat is smotlicrc;* or Inirns with msu|3cient air. 

4,40. Dismay’d, from 0. Fr. demayar, a hybrid word, the prefix 
being Uitin, and the rest of the word being from 0. H. G. 
^ vifujan, to ha.ve power, to bo able. The xvord originally had a 
paH.#ve, intransitive sense, to lack power, to he faint, or dis- 
conr{igc<l, Vmt came aftcrwanls to have the active force it now 
ha-i, ‘to discourage,’ ‘to terrify.’ A similar change has taken 
pltico ki tin! word appal, which originally meant ‘ to grow pale.’ 

* In Middle El igl ish meant ‘ faded in look ’ or ‘rendei’ed 

pale.’ 

441, laxmm, a, slioi’tened form of tdarmn, which again is merely 
^ a. Xorthern English form of alarm. 

« XXVI. 442. summons. M. E. mwnonns, from the original 
fj>rin (mmavcf:) of Fr. Hemoiice, which was originally the fern, of 
the p.p. of 0. k’r. sf'tnondre, the original form of which was 
Hamovdre. k’roin Lut, mnnmonere, md), and monere, to advise or 
warn. “The final m in summons has nothing to do with Lat. 
rntmmrmms, a.s some Iwve imagined.”— S kk.^t. The xvord takes 
a. regiuar plural form, mnnnonmK Gylbin. The name of the 
golilin pag(J was Oil pin or tpy/hin Horner. 

444. bto, himself. 

447, shook, trembled. 
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45]. freeze. Another word fi-oiiiu-iitly used, in tin’s couneetioii 
is ‘curdled.’ The Idood cui'dle.'^ u itli fear, 

452. It was feared he had lo.st his senses for e\'e]-. 

453. wan. This word is made to rli^aue with rcui. in tljc next 
line, but the vowel sounds in tlic two words iire not tlie saiue. 

JVan 1 ‘hynies with do/i and f/o?/.e. * 

454. the story. It is said that a soldier, iu a, di-iinken fit, oue(^ 
molested a specti*e-dog', called tlie Maathv. J>o(>>i, that used to 
liaunt Peel Castle, in tlie Isle of Hau. He was solxa ed in a ft * 
instant, but was stfuck <luud), ami died tliret^ d;iys afterwards in 
great agony. 

455. spoke, spoke to, addressed. The verb does not 

usually take a direct yao-soy/o/ ohjeet. the spectre -hound. Tln^ 
belief in apparitions called spectre-hounds or spe(dfc-dogs is said 
to be very common in England, almost every couniy having i(s 
own spectre-dogn These si)cctre-dogs a, re ]K)))nl:ir]y snj)])osi?l to 
be liends or evil spirits that have assumed the form a, ml liabits 
of hounds, or the spirits of evil persons thal, as a })unishment, 
have been transformed into the yippearauee of <b)gs. 

456. hy fits, not continuously, Itut in broken imimier, irretgu- 

larly, at intervals. ‘ By fits and starts ’ is it common e.xpressiom 
darkly, in a mysterious manner. • ‘ # 

457. shuddering, either a xmrtici]jial adj(;;eH\'e to rod/,-— with • 

shuddering cold,— or a particixde, ‘he siuiddcring <a)]d,’ cold in 
this case being an adve^j,). • 

459. amice, a hood or cape, co\'vring the. iieiul and shouhlei-s, 

made of, or lined with, grey fur. It was worn by ])ilgi'ims ami 
by members of the religious orders. Ih-orn (). Er. ((vnincii, V\\ 
aumu^^^e. The Provencal form is with vt'bich comi*)a,re ^ 

Spanish almucio^ Low Lat. cihiiHcinf/i, etc. 44 le preJix 

ai is supposed to be the Arabic article, the sec.oud ]jaj’t of i^be 
word being Teutonic, the same as the Cerman citp,*S(;ot*di 

irmt^h. Amice, in this sense, must he dj^tingnished frouVitnothm* 
unner, meanmg a square wdiite linen cloth worn by Homan 
Catholic priests about the neck and shoulders: this word is 11 te 
same as Er. cmiicl, Lat. ciniic./iis, from (im, ™ fimho, around, a-ml 
j/ac'crc, to throw ; so that cimictit-s is a garment tlirown ryaiml the 
neck. The former woi-d is usually distinguished by tin; ^n)itlud#•^ 
gray, as in Milton’s Paradlxe Lost, IV. 427. 

460. wrought, worked, emiiroidered. baldric, a slioulder- 
belt. The origin of the word is obsc.iire : it is genorall v d(‘riv(*d 
through the French, fi-fun 0. H. C. kiltUrkh, a shonhh^r belt- 
and the German word is said to be from Ut. kiUevr, a l.elt, A.S.' 

Mt, Oer. 6o/r;, Celtic ha/L .It is uncertain wlietber the I.atiij and 
leutomc words are borrowed from the Celtic or whether Hn* 

Latin is the original from wdience tlm otdiers fire dmd\*<Mb 


# 
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461. pilgnm. ‘ 0. Fr. pelegrin, only found as pelerin, a pil- 
grim ; but cp. Ital. -pdUgrino^ peregrinOy a pilgrim : Lat. pere- 
gnmis,^ foreigner, stranger; pereger, a traveller, one who passes 

f land; Lat. per, through, ager, land, field.”— Skeat. 

r TVT- description agrees with the description given of the dress 
^ Scott in Can^ II. stanza xix., and what is implied is 

that the shape seen by Beloraine was that of the great wizard.] 

462. but how it matter’d not, but it did not matter hoiv he 

•» Deloraine did not like to tell of the visit he had paid to 

Melrose Abbey, and of what he had seen there. 

466. spoke, spoken; put, instead of the correct form, for the 
sake of the rhyme. 

XXVII. 468. plight, pledge, promise. M. E. pliht, danger, 
also engagement, pledge; A.S. risk, danger; 0. H. G. 

plegaiiy to promise or engage to do. 

469. St. Bride of Douglas. “This was the favourite saint of 
the house of Douglas, and of the Earl of Angus in particular.” — 
Scott. 

470. take, undertake, go on. 

471. for the sake. F«r the repose of, in order that Michael’s 

• troubled spirit ipight find rest. 

^ 473. each. Nominative to addressed, to ease. To give 

relief to, to calm. 

477. Rood, cross. ^ Holy JRoody the Holy Cross on which 
Christ was crucified, and to which it was^ommon for churches to 
be dedicated. Hood is the same word as rod, A.S. r6d, a 
fallows, cross, properly a rod or pole, 

* 4'SB. our Ladye. The Blessed Virgin Mary. 

,, 479. his patron. His patron saint, to whom each addressed 
his*prayers, and who was called upon to bear witness to the vow 
^ th^t w»s taken, witness, the indirect object of did make. Each 
did make his patron a w^ness. 

482. weal, welfare. M. E. wele, A.S. wela^ weal, prosperity. 
Wealth is formed from M. E. wele^ and meant originally what 
^ weal does now, welfare, prosperity. 

^ 485.^ aye, ever. “M. E. ay, Icel. eiy ever, and A.S. cl, ever, 
also diva ; Goth, aiw, an adverb formed from aiws, an age, 
which^ is allied to Lat. cevum, Gk. aldiv, an age.”— Skeat. The 
word is not to be confounded with aye or ay, meaning yes, which 
appears to be a corruption of yea. 

XXVIII. 487. Which after in short space befell. Which soon 
afterwards took place. 

492. meet, proper, suitable, fitting, connected with mete, to 
measure. A.S. metan, to measure, to mark the day. To take 
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note of the day, to distinguish it from other days, by describing 
or recording what took place. 

495. Melrose’ holy shrine. Melrose Abbey. See I. note, 
and Canto II. stanza i. Shrine^ from A.S. serin, a box, Lat. 
scrinium, chest, box, is properly some place or receptacle in 
which the relics of a saint are preserved* and regarded, therefore, 
as being holy. From this it means any sacred place, such as an 
altar, a church, or an abbey. 

XXIX. 496. sackcloth, a kind of coarse cloth for making sacks 
or bags; worn by pilgrims and penitents to mortify their 
bodies and signify contrition. Frequent reference is made in the 
Bible to the wearing of sackcloth for this purpose. Thus in II. 
Samiiel, iii. 31, David tells Joab who had treacherously slain 
Abner, ‘‘Rend your clothes, and gird yon with sackcloth, and 
mourn before Abner,” and in Matthew, xi. 21, Christ denouncing 
the cities of Chorazin and Bethsaida exclaims, “ ... if the m%hty 
works which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. ” From 
this old Jewish practice, the phrase ‘ to sit in sackcloth and 
ashes ’ has passed into the language. 

499. standers-by. By-standers, whieft is the more usual forzn 
of the compound, uneath, with difficulty. ^Utath is an old 
Anglo-Saxon word, now obsolete, meaning easy or easily. Cp. 

“For why, by proofe the field is eath to win.” 

^ Gal^coigne’s Works, v. 8. 

“ Who thinks him most secure, is eatheM sham’d,” 

Fairfax, Tasso, x. 42^ ^ 

500. high-drawn. A very unusual expression, used apparently 

to mean breath drawn so faintly as not to be heard, thoufli in 
this sense low-drawn would have been a more appropriate* 
epithet to use. • 

505. This line explains %vhy the standers-by could hardly hear • 
‘ Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn brei^h. ’ 

506. high altar. The chief altar standing at the east end of 
the church. In large churches there is often more than one altar. 
The word altar literally means a high place. Lat. altare, from 
Lat. altiLs, high. In the Bible the expression ‘ high places ’ 
used for altars. “Then ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of 
the land from before you, and destroy all their pictures, and 
destroy all their molten images, and quite pluck down all their 
high places. ---Numbers, xxxiii. 52. hallow’d, holy, sanctified. 
A.S. hdlgian, to make holy, hclUg, holy, which again is from A.^ 
hal, whole. The word is etymologically connected therefore with 
hale and whole. 

507 . them, reflexi%’'e» 
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509. departed 'brave. The definite article is omitted. The 
departed brave. 

510. Otter’d stones. Tomb-stones, or \Stones covering the 

§ raves of ‘ the departed brave ’ bearing inscriptions on them. 

uch stones are frequently found on the floor of large churches 
within the walls of which it used to be the practice once to bury 
the great. 

511. dead. An adjective to ‘fathers.’ 

512. garnish’d. See note on VI. 91. niche, a recess in a wall 
for a statue. 

513. Stem saints, etc. That is to say, the statues of saints and 
martyrs placed in the niches along the walls looked sternly 
on the kneeling supplicants, stern. Severe in aspect, austere- 
looking. martyrs. Gk. fidprvp, fidprus, a witness, literally 
one who remembers, records, or declares. “ The name is applied 
by iSie Christian Church to those persons, in particular, who, 
in the early ages of Christianity, and during the great persecu- 
tions, suffered ignominy and death rather than renounce their 
faith.” Some of them endured the most cruel tortures before 
they were put to death. 

, XXX. 514. aisle, the wing of a chiirch ; the part on either 
side of the nav^ov central portion. French aile, from Lat. ala^ 
a wing. The s has no meaning, and is due to a confusion with 
isle : cp. island^ wrongly spelt for Hand, 

515. cowl, either She long, full gown# worn by monks, with 
a hood to cover the head, or the hood hy itself, scapular or 
^ scapulary (Lat. scaimlcB^ the shoulder-blades), part of the dress of 
"'the monastic orders, consisting of two bands of woollen stuff, one 
crossing the back or shoulders, and the other hanging down the 
breast. 

5i6. stoles. See V. 506, note. The monks of the Cistercian 
order, «fco which order the monks of Melrose Abbey belonged, 
* wore white robes with a l^ch sewpulary, 

517. Fathers, Priests or monks. 

519. Taper. Candle. In almost all the services of the Roman 
^ Catholic Church, the lighting of candles is a very noticeable 
^ifeature. host, from Lat. hosiia^ a victim, a sacrifice in the 
Roman Catholic church, ‘the Eucharistic elements after conse- 
cration.’ ‘The consecrated wafer, believed to be the body of 
Christ, which in the Mass is offered as a sacrifice.’ 

520. banner. In the objective case governed by bare, 
flourish’d. Adorned, embellished, emblazoned. 

521. the Redeemer’s. Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
called the Redeemer, because he rescued and delivered men from 
the bondage of rni, purchased their salvation,, as it were, with His 

✓ 
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blood. Redeem — Fr. redimer^ Lat. Tedimere^ to b\iy back, from 
Lat. re-, or red-^ back, and emere^ to take, purchase. 

523. mitred. Wearing a mitre, which is a coverin^or the 
head worn by bishops and archbishops, cardinals, and in some 
instances by abbots, on solemn occasions. Abbot (Syriac ahha, 
father), the head of an abbey, and ver/ often a person of great 
influence and power. In later times many of the abbots vied 
with the bishops and nobility in rank and dignity, toearing a 
mitre and keeping up a great style. ' 

525. With holy cross. With the sign of the holy cross. 

526. sage in hall. Wise in council. 

527. in field. On battle-field. 

528. mass. In the Roman Catholic Church the service, i.e, the 

prayers and ceremonies, which accompany the consecration of 
the Eucharist, or the sacrament of the Lord’s Sapper, in \^^uch 
the bread and wine represent the body and blood of Christ. 
There are two kinds of mass, high mass and low mass. The 
former is sung or chanted, the latter is merely read. Here, it 
will be noted, the ‘ mass was sung,’ that is high mass was cele- 
brated. The word mass, Low Lat. missa, i^deriveclfrom Lat. misstis, 
p.p. of mittere, to send away, the service being so called, it is 
said, because in the ancient churches the publfc services ended 
with the words ite missa est (go, the congregation is dismissed). ^ 
This explanation, however, of the origin of the name is very 
doubtful. ^ ^ 

529. requiem. See V. 507, note. 

530. And bells toll’d out. The practice of slowly and solemnl|ir^r 

tolling church bells after death and at funerals is very common in 
all Christian countries. ^ 

532. And ever in the office close. An ‘ office ’ is a form of 
prayer^ or service prescribed for a particular occasioxi. tt?he 
Catholic Church, however, among her sacred offices has one set 
apart peculiarly for the benefit of th#^souls of the faithful de- 
parted, known as * the Office for the Dead.’ It is to this appar- 

poet refers, [The student must bear in mind 
that Catholics believe that the souls of the faithful departed are 
helped by prayers^ {i.e. offices), alms, and especially by having the-, 
nierits of the sacrifice, called the Mass, applied to them by means 
of the commempratory prayers in ‘ Masses for the Dead.’] close, 
pause or cessation. At every pause in the prayers which formed 
the ^office,’ the hymn of intercession was heard, Cp. Dryden, 
Fables ■: Flower and Leaf, 1. 197 : — 

made, the attending throng 
Hbply’d, and bore the burden of the song.” 

533. Th© hymn <pf in'tero^ssiom It is not very clear what 
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hymn the poet refers to. It may be the intercessional prayer, 
Requiem (Eternam dona eis^ Domine ; et lux perpetua kcceat eis 
(Eterna%rest give to them, 0 Lord ; and let perpetual light shine 
on them), which is frequently and regularly repeated at the close, 
— not of the ‘ office,’ — but of each division of the office. The same 
prayer is found in whatsis known as the Eesponsory, which is 
sung after Solemn Mass for the Dead. Note that the word hymn 
is not used here very correctly. It is properly a song of praise 
»or thanksgiving. 

535. burthen, or the refrain, as it is also called, is the verse re- 
peated at the end of each stanza or each part of a song. It 
usually gives the theme or subject of the song. In the song of 
Albert Grceme, for instance, the line ‘ Eor love will still be lord 
of all,’ with its variations, forms the burden. The word is de- 
rived from Fr. bourdon, a drone-bee, humming of bees, drone of a 
bagpiJpe. the song. The reference here is to the celebrated 
Latin hymn on the Day of Judgment, called the ‘Dies Iras,’ 
from the first words of the first stanza : 

“ Dies irae, dies ilia, 

Solvet s^clum in favilla 
Teste Dairid cum sybilla. ” 

► (The day of wrath, ^ that dreadful day 

Shall all the world m ashes lay, 

^ As David and the sybils say.) 

It is generally used sis part of the requiem or mass for the souls 
of the dead. The hymn is supposed tcP^have been written by 
Thomas de Celano, a Franciscan friar of the 13th century, and 
%ii^as either suggested by or founded upon the following verses in 
the Bible : — “ That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
dist^ss, a day of wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of the 
tri^^ipet and alarm against the fenced cities, and against the high 
, towers?” — Zeqjhaniah, i. 15, 16. 

538. the pealing orgai, the loud sounding organ. Compare 
Milton — 

“ There let the pealing organ blow 
^ To the full- voiced choir below.” 

II Penseroso, 11. 161, 162. 

539. Were it meet, if it were meet or fitting. The Minstrel 
implies that it is hardly proper to introduce a sacred hymn into 
‘so light and vain ha lay; but having asked, as it were, to be 
pardoned for doing so, he proceeds to give the hymn. 

XXXI. Hymn fdr the dead, a hymn sung for the repose of the 
souls of the dead, — the Dies Irae; Scott’s version is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation of the opening stanzas of the hymn. 
The following is a portion of Macaulay’s version of it 
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“ On that great, that awful day, 

This vain world shall pass away. 

Thus the sibyl sang of old, ^ 

Thus hath holy David told. 

There shall be a deadly fear 
When the Avenger shall appear, 

And unveiled before His eye, 

All the works of men shall lie. 

Hark ! to the great trumpet’s tones 
Pealing o’er the place of bones ; 

Hark I it waketh from their bed 
All the nations of the dead, — 

In a countless throng to meet 
At the eternal judgment seat. 

Oh the horrors of that day } *5* 

When this frame of sinful clay, 

Starting from its burial place, 

Must behold Thee face to face. 

Hear and pity, hear and aid, 

Spare the creatures Thou hast made : 

Mercy, mercy, save, forgive, ^ r 

Oh, who shall looTs on Thee and live ? 

543. When heaven and earth shall pass away, “ the coming ^ 

of the day of God, wherein the heavens bei^^g on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements^hall melt with fervent heat. ” — II. Peier, 
iii. 12. So also in Psalms, 1. 3, “ Our God shall come, and shall not 
keep silence : a fire shall devour before Him, and it shall be very;.^'^' 
tempestuous round about Him.” ^ 

544. stay, support. ^ 

549. Swells the high trump. “ The trumpet shall sound, and 

the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” — I. Vor. xv. 25. « 

551. wakes from clay, rises from the grave, and puts ofiT his 
corruptible frame of clay, his earthly bally. 

554. Hush’d is the harp-~the Minstrel gone, etc. ‘^In these 
charming lines,” says Lockhart, “he has embodied what was at 
the time when he penned them the chief day-dream of Ashestiel. 
Prom the moment that his uncle’s death placed a considerable^ 
sum of ready money at his command, he pleased himself, as we 
have seen, with the idea of buying a mountain farm, and becom- 
ing not only the ' sheriff ’ (as he had in former days delighted to 
call himself), but the laird, of the cairn and the scaur ! ” the 
Minstrel gone. The minstrel having ended his lay, left the pre- 
sence of the lady, the Duchess of Monmouth, to whom he had 
sung it. See Introduction, 1. 60 seg. 

556. indigence, want, poverty. Lat. ind^ for indo or %nd% 

\ 
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an old Lat. extension from in ; eyere, to want, be in need. Cp. 
Lcat. indiguis, needy. 

557 .pilgrimage. Life’s toilsome journey. Life, on account of 
its cares and trials which, have to be patiently borne, is frequently 
spoken of as a pilgrimage, and men as weary pilgrims travelling 
to a better land. ^ 


558. Newark’s tower. Newark Castle, the seat of the Duchess. 
See Introduction, 11. 27, 28 : 

‘ ‘ He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower.” 


565. ope, open ; an example of ‘apocope ’ used only in poetry. 

568. “Bowhill, is now, as has been mentioned already, a seat of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. It stands immediately below Newark 
Hill, and above the junction of the Yarrow and the Ettrick.” — 
ScqjTT. Newark Castle lay just outside the grounds of Bowliill, 
the residence of Lady Dalkeith, who suggested to Scott the sub- 
ject of the Lay. 

569. July, usually pronounced with the accent on the second 

syllable, but here with the accent on the first, as also in Canto I. 
1. 224. # 

' 570. blue-beij.s, the name of a well-known flower frequently 

referred to in the poetic literature of Scotland. It is so called 
^ because it is blue and bell-shaped. 

571. throstle, a isinging-bird, known also as the thrush. 
Throfith is a diminutive form of iSArwsAf and is the name usually 
applied to the bird in poetry, shaw, a thicket, a small wood. 

6’capa, cognate with saia, a shade. 

5J4. The aged Harper’s soul awoke I When his spirits revived 
and all his poetic fire burnt strongly within him. 

^£>75. sing, sing of. achievements, exploits, feats of arms, liter- 
aiSy, ithings brought to a head.” 0. Fr. a chef, to a head ; Lat. 
ad caput. ^ 

576. circumstance, all that attends or accompanies. Compare 
the well-known phrase from Shakespeare, “the pomp and cir~ 

^ mmstaiice of war. ” 

577. rapt, enraptured. See note on rapture, YI. 8. 

^ 582. Bore burden, murmured in accompaniment to. See note 

on burden, 1. 535. 
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The references are to the cantos and lines. 


A 

a- (prefix), it. 358. 
abbaye, i. 336. 
abbot, VI. 523. 
according, introd, 73. 
achievement, vi. 575. 
acton, III. 61. 

.^olian harp, i. 341. 
against, v. 154. 

'^ agen, in. 418. 
aghast, VI. 416. 

Agra, VI. 282, 
aids, IV. 232. 

Aill, I. 301. ^ 

Air (Jedwood), rv. 591. 
aisle, I. 236 ; vi. 514. 
aisle, VI. 514. 
alarm, yi. 344. 
alarum, in. 396. 
albeit, vi. 262. 

all, I. 343; iii. 218; v. 163, 
423. 

alliteration, introd. 13-17. 
All-sours eve, vi. 257. 
almagest, vi. 272. 

Almayn, iv. 291. 
aloof, II. 96. 

amain, IL 196; ii. 393 ; iv. 

185; V. 27. 
amends, V. .304. 
amice, ii;. 214 ; v. 304 ; VI. 

' 459.:-'" . ■ 

an=if, I. 90 ; II. 381. 
anacoluthon, i. 54 ; n. 322. 
Ancmm Moor, iv. 443. 


and (introductory), in. L 
and if, i. 90. 

Angus, V. 274. 

annoy, in. 266. 

apace, v. 411. 

applause, vi. 303. 

arch, n. 377. 

argent, iv. 394. 

arquebus, in. 273. 

Arthmf‘(Arcturus), i. 170. 

article (omissioj? of), I. 19. * 

aspen, ii, 281. 

assault, V. 39. ^ 

atone, n. 57. 
avail, in, 417. 

Ave Mary, ii. 66. 
aventayle, ii, 39. 
avow, I. 142. 
aye, in. 179 ; iv. 122. 
azure, iv. 122. 


balcon^, vi. 97. 
baldric, ii. 215; ill, 218 ; vi. 
460. 

bale, III. 345. ’ 

bale-fire, in. 345 ; IV. 2. r 
balm, in. 308 ; v. 8. 
bandelier, in. 272. 
bandied, v. 237, 445. 
ban-dog, i. 137 j in. 206 ; in* 
404. 

barbed, l. 38. 
barbican, l. 261 ; iv, 53. 
barbican, iv. 53. 
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bard, introd. 7. 
barded, i. SS ; i. 311. 
Barna}5^ght, iv. 44. 

Baron’s Dwarf, ii. 353. 
barret-cap, iir. 216. 
barriers, v. 283. 
bartizan, iv. 344. 
basnet, i. 264. 

I battle, IV. 331. 
battlement, vi. 392, 
bayonet, v, 334. 
beacon, i. 47- 
beakers, v. 135. 
beck, I. 35. 
beliest, III. 128. 

Bellenden, iv. 229. 
benfl, IV. 124. 
bended, iii. 212. 
benefit of clergy, i. 258. 
benison, vi. 94. 
beshrew, IV. 179. 

Bethune, i. 113. ^ 

better knee, iv., 322. 
bier, v. 24. 
bigot, introd. 21. 

Bilboa blade, v. 264..> 

Bilhope, IV. 56. 
bill and bow, iv. 310. 
>ill-men, iv. 303. 
birchen, introd. 28. 
bla®k mail, ill. 416. 
blanche lion, iv. 505. 
blast, II. 175. 

bloodhounds, i. 220 ; m. 

404. m \ 

Bloody Heart, The, v. 51. 
blows, II. 201. 
blue-bells, vx. 570. 
boar-head, vi. 91. 

► bodkin, vi. 169. 
bonny, iv, 161. 
boon, introd. 60. 
bootless, V. 346. 

Border chivalry, introd. 8- 
Border laws, V. 307. 

Border tide, iv. 372. 
bore, IV. 217. 

Borthwick, i. 266. 


bower, introd. 28 ; i. 2 ; iii, 
316. 

bowhill, VI. 568. 
bowls, V. 140. 
bowne, iii. 392. 
bowning, v. 499. 
brand, iv. 144. 

Branksome, i. 1. 
brave, vi. 91. 
breathed, i. 284. 

Bride, St., vi. 469. 
broidered, v. 277. 
brotherly, ii. 235. 

Buccleugh, introd. 53. 
buckler, i. 30. 
buff, IV. 320 ; v. 289. 
buffet, III. 112. 
bugle-horn, iii. 217 ; rv. 10. 
burgher, i. 59. 
burthen, vi. 535, 582. 
busk, III. 392. 

but, i. 222 ; ii. 83 ; iii. 163. 
buttery, vi. 139. 
buttress, vi. 393. 
by, II. 74. 

^ C 

cairn, ni. 387. 

Caledonia, vi. 17. 
can, II. 68. 
capital, II. 101. 
caprice, vi. 299. 
career, ill. 50 ; iv. 567. 
Carlisle, i. 51. 
caroll’d, introd. 14. 
carouse, vi. 149. 

Carr, i. 73 ; i. 105. 

Carter Fell, ii. 287. 
cast {of hawks), iv. 177. 
cauldron, iv. 352. 
chafing, i. 145. 
champion, v. 298. 
chancel, ii. 95. 
changeling, rv. 251. 
chapel, VI. 384. 
chaplet, V. 272. 
character, VI. 271. , 



INDEX TO NOTES. 



Charles (King), introd. 80. 

chase, v. 493. 

cheer, TV. 426 ; v. 76. 

Cheviot, ii. 287. 

Chevy Chase, i. 51. 
chime, introd. 71. 
choral, v. 522. 

Christabel, i. 5 ; i. 86 ; i. 1 32 
I. 309. 

churl, introd. 78. 
circumstance, vi. 576. 
claymore, v. 334. 
clench, iv. 226 ; vi. 155. 
clergy (benefit of), i. 258. 
clerk, I. 112. 
cloister, i. 119. 
close (adj.), ii. 155. 
close, VI. 532. 
clustered shafts, ii. 101 
Coleridge, i. 5. 
convent, ii. 270. 
copse, IV. 293. 
corbell, ii. 100. 
cordial, il. 430. 

Cornelius, vi. 260. 
corse, m. 129. 
corslet, I. 29. e 

couch (verb), t. 216 ; ill. 49. 
counter, i. 311. 
counterfeited, iv. 262. 
courage, introd. 72. 
courier, i. 274. 
cowl, VI. 615. 

Craik-cross, i. 154 ; iv. 206. 
Oranstoun, i. 109. 
cresset, iii, 336. 
crest, II- 354. 
crimson, rv. 292. 
cross-bow, IV. 238. 
cross’d, IV. 514; vi. 11 
crown’d, ii. 420. 
crucifix, V. 358. 
cull, VI. 323. 
culver, IV. 346. 
curfew, I. 337 ; iv, 78. 
curveting, rv. 361. 
cushat, n. 411. 

Cuthbert, St., rv. 410. 


D 

daggled, i. 316. ^ 

dapple-grey, i. 251 ; iiiT 25. 
darkling, iv. 176. 
darkly, vi. 456. 
date, ftitrod. 9. 

David (Lord), i. 127. 
dear, i. 329 ; v. 73. 
death-feud, i. 66. 
death-lights, vi. 341. 
death-prayer, il. 236. 
debate, iii. 38 ; v. 461. 
Debateable Land, vi. 184. 
Deloraine, i. 214 ; ii. 245 ; n. 
394. 

despite, rv. 90 ; vi. 11. ^ 

despiteous, v. 305. 
dew, I. 93. 

Dies Irse, vi. 535. 
dight, I. 42 ; v. 430. 

Dinlay^ iv. 140. 
dint. III. 53. 
dirge, iv. 453. • 
dismay, vi. 433. 
display, iv. 337. 
don, II. 2»9 ; III. 22. 

Doric reed, i. 296. 
doublet, V. 259. 

Douglas, IV. 575. 
Douglas-burn, ii. 386. ^ 

draughts, v. 107. 

Drayton, iii. 228. ^ 

drew, I. 285. ^ 

drie, ii. 60. 
drove, %^v. 91. 

Druid, I, 268. 
dub, V. 83. 

Duchess, introd. 37. 

. Dumpender Law, III. 390. 
Dunbar, v. 62. 

Dundee, iv. 19. 

Dunedin, i. 61. 
dungeon, v. 479. 

E 

e- (prefix), t. 9. 
earn, in. 386. 

. ' ' : 
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eburnine, vi. 289. 
eclipse, VI. 410. 

Eildon«Uls, ii. 145. 

eld, II. 352. 

elfin, II. 363. 

else, V. 17. • 

elude, V. 517. 

emerald- rings, i. 158. 

« emprise, iv. 434. 

-en (suffix), introd. 28. 
enow, IV. 65. 
epitaph, v. 474. 
ermine, vi. 78. 
errand, n. 31. 

Eacalde, iv. 323. 

Eske, i. 221 ; iv. 180. 

EtWick, I. 74 ; vi. 32. 
expand, ii. 193. 

F 

fail, I. 340. 

fain, inirod. 75 ; il. 288. 

^ fair, II. 32$. « 
fairy rings, i. 158. 
falchion, I. 62 ; ill. 218 ; vi. 

343. • 

falcon, IV. 346. 
fantasy, v. 219. 

%# fathers, vi. 517. 

I fawur, IV. 334. 

fetiS of arms, v. 257 ; vi, 353. 
fell (noun), i. 151 ; iii. 153. 
f^ce, II. 28 ; in. 226. 

, feud,*L 76 ; ni. 38. 
field, IV. 122. 0 

fiend, IV. 80. 

Fire-the- Braes, vi. 144. 

^ fitful, VI. 273. 

flemens -firth, iv. 407. 

^ flem'-de-lys, ii. 99. 
flinders, iii. 58. 
flourished, ii. 102 ; Vi. 520. 
flout, ir. 4. 
fodder, i. 200. 
footcloth, V. 270. 
for, 1. 275. 
foray, i. 200. 
foray ers, iv. 296, 


forhode, vi. 363. 
forego, V. 404. 
foremost, vi. 255. 
forest-green, iii. 221. 
forgot (p. past.), introd. 94. 
foster-father, ii. 313. 
Francis (Earl), introd. 94. 
fraught, III. 381. 
freight, iv. 264. 
fro, III. 210. 
frolic, I. 214. 
frounced, iv. 320. 
fuel to fire (adv.), iv. 165. 
full fain, II. 379. 
full, introd. 52. 
furbish, in. 224. 
furiouslie, in. 189. 

G 

gainsay, iv. 546. 

Galliard, iv. 159. 
gan, I. 253. 
garnish, vi. 91, 512. 
gauntlet, iv. 532. 
gauntlet on a spear, iv. 365. 
gear, v. 491. 

Georfe (St.), i. 46. 
Geraldine, vi. 244. 
glamour, in. 103 ; v. 192. 
glove, to bite one’s, vi. 128. 
good, in. 207. 
gorgeous, vi. 84. 
gorget, V. 345. 
gospel, I. 3. 

Gra3me, iv. 25. 
gramarye, in. 140 ; v. 429. 
gramercy, in. 250, 
grate, introd. 33. 
grisly, ni. 175. 
grove, VI. 382. 
guarded, vi. 78. 
guise, IV. 373. 


H 

hackbut, TV. 76. 
hackbuteer, in. 273. 
hag, IV. 55. 
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haggard, v. 382. 

Hairihee, i. 25S, 

Halidon, i. 321. 
hall, introd. 16. 
harbour, iv. 609. 

Harden, ii. 394. 

harness, i. 26. 

harried, iv. 412. 

haatilie, ii. 299. 

haugh, IV. 219. 

have and to hold, to, iv. 178. 

Hawthomden, vi. 383. 

hazard, v. 188. 

Hazeldean, i. 272. 
hearse, iv. 617. 
heart, introd. 72. 
helmet barred, i. 33. 

Hepburn, v. 63. 
herald, iv, 398. 
heriot, iv. 159. 
hermit, vi. 241. 

Hermitage, n. 382. 
heron-shew, vi. 89. 
bight, VI. 263. 
high placed, introd. 16. 
high (words), iii. 35. 

Holme Cloltrame, v. 512.^ 
Holyrood, introd. 81. . 

Home Castle, ii. 382. 
homage, iv. 158. 

, hose, V. 263. 

'Howard, v. 82. 
hundreds, v. 168. 

I 

idlesse, I. 8. 
image, ii. 123. 
imagery, ii. 11. 
imp, IV. 277. 
inch, VI. 361. 
indigence, vi. 556. 
influence, i. 177 ; v. 411. 
interrogation (figure of speech), 
I. 42 ; I ’ 65 ; II. 298. 
inversion, introd. 35, 89. . 
irks.' VI. 251. 

Irthing, rv, 304, 
it, I. 159. 


J 

jack, III. 61. 

jar, IV. 112. ^ 

Jedwood, IV. 548. 

Jedwood-axe, i. 39. 
jennetf II. 90. 

Jesu Maria, i. 5. 
jocund, I. 195. 

joy (verb), ii. 284. * 

Judah’s sea, iv. 494. 

K 

Keats, II. 310. 
keep, III. 399. 
ken, IV. 94, 288. 

Kendal, iv. 299. 
kindly, iii. 3. 
kirble, iv. 305. 

Kirkwall, vi. 315. 
kirtle, ii. 299 ; ill. 221. 
knight,,,!. 9. 

r' 

IT 

ladye, i. 2. *' 

lair, II. 30§. 

lamps (sepulchral), ir. 186. 
larum, iii. 396 ; vi. 434. 
lauds, I. 338. 

Law (hill), III. 390. 
lawn, V. 150. 
leash, III. 230. 
legend, iv. 606. 
lend, I. 81. 

Leven, IV. 412; v. 511. 
levin, iT. 319. 

Liddel, i, 21. 

Liddesdale, Knight of, it. 110. 
liege, IV, 156. 

lightly, HI. 418. ^ 

lightsome, ii. 3. 

list, II. 141. , 

lists, iv.''534;'v. 153. 

litherlie, ii. 377. 
livery, iv. 393. 
living, II. 29. 

Lochlin, vi. 325. 
lore; I. 67. 

■ ' ' ' 
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lorn, I. 249. 
lurcher, iii. 152. 
lykewSke, iv. 453. 
lyme-dog, vi. 132. 


mail, II. 208. 
mail, in. 416. 

» mansion, iv. 128. 
march-man, i. 319. 
march-treason, iv. 409. 
mark, v. 481. 
marshal, in. 341 ; v. 291. 
martial, v. 42. 
martyr, vi. 512. 
mass, II. 65 ; vi . 528. 
maSsy, introd. 33. 
matin prime, i. 226. 
maudlin, iti. 270, 
may, i. 306. 
meetly, i. 344. 
me lists, vi. 50. • 

Melrose, i. 334^ n. 113. 
men-at-arms, iv. 330 ; v. 465. 
menial, introd.^ 39. 
mercenary, iv. 315.* 

Merlin, vi. 79. 
merrymen, iv. 187 ; vi. 146. 
tMerse, iv. 484 ; v. 60. 
mettle, i. 22. 

MiShael, it. 125. 

Michael Scott, ir. 138. 
i^ight, I. 306 ; II. 253. 
might (noun), ir. 217. 

. mile, IV. 268. - 

minion, iv. 614. ^ 

ministry, ii. 381. 
miniver, vi. 56* 
minstrel, introd. 2. 
minstrelsy, vi. 256. 
Minto-crags, i. 287. 
misprised," V. 535. 
mitre, vx. 523. 

Moat-hill, I. 267. 
morion, iv. 64. 
morris, i. 156. 
rnorsing-horn, IV. 321. 
l. 217i. 


moss-trooper, i. 197 ; iv. 121. 
mot, HI. 125. 
muster, vi. 52. 

N 

nag, IV. 54. 
nave, v. 512. 

Naworth, i. 51 ; v. 480. 
neck verse, i. 258. 
nectar, ii. 430. 
need-fire, iii. 374. 
nether, v. 150. 

Newark, introd. 27 ; VI. 558. 
niche, vi. 512. 

Norsemen, vi. 326. 

Notre Dame, n. 142. 


obeisance, iv. 398. ^ : 

obsequies, v. 4. 

Odin, VI. 317. 
of, I, 122. 
office, VI. 532. 
old, III. 215. 

Orcades, vi. 311. 
oriel, II. 6. 

Otteui&onrne. i. 51 ; ii. 109 
owches, VI. 54. 

P 

Padua, i. 115. 
page, introd. 39 ; i. 9. 
pageant, vi. 284. 
pale (noun), ii. 106. 
pale, VI. 389. 

palfrey, introd. 13 ; iv. 263. 
palmer, ii. 214, 
panic, V. 378. 
panoply, vt. 387. 
parley, iv. 528. 
partisan, iv* 345. 
passing, ii. 198. 
past participle for past tense, 
introd, 99, 100. 

past tense for past participle, 
II. 221 ; ii. 225 j ii. 359. 
patter, II. 66. 
pavilion, V. 87. 



index to notes. 


paynim, ii. 133. 
peacock, vi. 90. 
peel, I. 265 ; iv. 31. 
peep of day, in. 420. 
pelf, VI. 11. 
pen (hill), i. 154-. 

Penchryst Pen, in. 321. 
pensils, iv. 458. 

Pentland, vi. 316. 

Pentounlinn, iv. 210. 

permanent epithets, i. 231. 

phantom, v. 25. 

pile, i. 235. 

pilgrim, vi. 461. 

pinch of need, at, iv. 1 62 

pinnet, vi. 392. 

planet, i. 175. 

planetary hour, vi. 70. 

pledge, IV. 144. 

plight, V. 286 ; vi. 468. 

poet, V. 2. 

poise, V. 322. 

ponder, ii. 414. 

port, V. 230. 

portal, introd. 32. 

portcullis, VI. 46. 

postern, II. 94.^ ^ 

preposition omitted, i. 177* 

prescience, iv. 551. 

pricking, in. 24. 

priest, VI. 40. ^ 

Priesthaugh-swire, iii. 321. 

psaltery, vi. 98. 

ptarmigan, vi. 93. 

purse, IV, 177. 

■Dursuivant, rv. 387. 


Q 

quaint, v. 197. 
quatre-feuille, n. 99. 

R 

rado) n. 367. 
rancorous, v. 462. 
Bianglehurn, iv. 258. 
ransack, vi. 342. 
raj>trire, vi. 8, 
read, IV. 377. 


recreant, ill. 8. , . , , 

reduplication of subject or ob- 
ject, n. 297. ^ 

Regent, in. 391. , 

relative omitted, introd. 26, 64, 

7X; I. 72; ii. 329; ni. 
104 ; in. 228. 
requiem, V. 507. 
rest (of a spear), in. 34. 
result, IV. 581. 
rhyme, VI. 225. 
riches, I. 8. 

Riddel, I. 300. 

rime, defective, introd. 98; i. 
ISO. 

ring, riding at the, vi. 372. 
rings (fairy), i. 158. ^ 

riven, ii. 104. 
rode, II. 225. 

Roman way, i. 282. 
rood, VT. 477. 

Rosab«^.le, vi. 355. 

Roslin, VI. 380^ 

round (adv.), ii. 27/ ; n* 311. 

round (prep.), i. 129. ^ 

roundelay,, vi. 225. 

rout, III. 367 ; v. 109. 

Ruberslaw, iv. 474. 

ruff, V. 258. 

runes, vi. 332. 

rung (for rang), introd. 99.*" 

rushy floor, i. 13 ; ni. 361. 

Rutherford, vi. 121. 


s, changed to r, i. 249. 
sable, V. 506. 
sack, IV. 548. 
sack-cloth, vi. 496. 
sackcloth couch, ii. 45. 
sacristy, vi. 389. 
saddle bow, i. 308. 
saddlefast, in. 63. 
saga, VI. 335. 

Salamanca, ii. 140. 

St. Andrew’s, i. 119. 

St. Bavid, ii. 16, 

St. George, I. 46; ni. 215. 
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St. Mary’s Loch, iv. 104. 

St. Michael’s Night, i. 241. 
scald, ff I. 331. 

' scapula, VI. 515. 

scaur, I. 131. 
scorched, ii. 421, ^ 

Scott, Michael, ii. 138. 
scout, III. 348. 

, scouts, IV. 92. 
scutcheon, ii. 104. 
sea-mew, vi. 361. 
sea-snake, vr. 336. 
secure, v. 179. 
security, introd. 67. 

^ seer, vi. 364. 

seignory, iv. 158. 

selfe, VI. 142. 

seneschal, iii. 341 ; iv. 355. 
set, ii. 317. 
set off, in. 219. 
sewers, vi. 109. 
shade, v. 21. # 

• shalm, VI. 98. 
sheen, iv. 292. 

• sheeling, in. 108. 

shore, iv. 4. 
shrift, in. 82. 
shriven, v. 348. 

• shroud, VI. 365. 

*^sire, VI. 374. 

• Sktlf hill-pen, I. 154. 
slander^ vi. 67. 
slg»shed, V. 260. 
stogaii, i. 63 ; iv. 453. 

• snaffle, v. 490. 

snatchers, iv. 42. ^ 

Soltra, III. 390. 

Solway-sands, i. 217. 

• Solway stripe, vi. 162. 

• some, IT. 213. 

.sonnet, vi. 225. 

sooth, introd. 57 ; ii. 17 ; v. 13. 

sounding, i. 261. 

spectre-hound, vi. 455. 

sped, IT. 269. 

speed, n. 69 ; ii. 238. 

spell, I. 3. 

spleen^ jil, 160. 

/ 


spousal, VI. 51. 

sprite, V. 207 ; vi. 70. 

sprung, introd. 99; iii. 361. 

spurn, IV. 137. 

spurs, IV. 333. 

squire, i. 9 ; iv. 364. 

stalwart, iv. 145. 

stark, I. 215. 

starting, in. 177. 

state, room of, introd. 62. 

stave, V. 522. 

stint, i. 233. 

stole, V. 506. 

stooping, n. 37. 

stout, HI. 47. 

strain, v. 311. 

strand, vi. 6. 

stranger, introd. 20. 

streamer, n. 86. 

streaming, i. 46. 

studded, i. 173. 

summons, vi. 442. 

sung (for sang), introd. 100. 

Surrey, vi. 247. 

swair, iv. 226. 

Swinton, v. 56. 
switln IV. 377. - 
Sym, in. 271. 
sympathetic cure, in. 294. 

T 

talisman, vi. 271. 

tamper, vi. 72. 

taper, vi. 619. 

tarn, in. 385. 

tawny, v. 261. 

tax, IV. 577. 

terrier, in. 152. 

thane, v. 32. 

than whom, v. 82. 

the (with comparatives), iii. 81, 

179. 

Thirlestane Castle, ii. 394 ; iv. 

106. 

thought, introd. 77. 
threshold, iv. 172. 
throstle, vi. 671/ 
tide, I. 223. 
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tidings, IV. 73. 
tire, in. 270. 
to, ii. 105. 
toil-drops, II. 197. 
toils, IV. 473. 
trailing pikes, v. 509. 
train, in. 146. 
tread (noun), n. 309. 
trencher, vi. 166. 
treasure, iv. 108. 
trode, n. 359. 
trophy, VI. 426. 
trow, I. 38. 
truncheon, i. 198. 
trysting place, n. 392. 
twined, n. 280. 

U. 

unearth, yi. 499. ^ 
unpremeditated, introd. 18. 
urchin, iv. 273. 
urged, I. 14. 

urn, V. 13. 

use, II. 371. 
utter, I. 171* 

Velez, II. 421. 
venison, vi. 93. 
verb, omission of, ii. 25. 
viewless, i. 125. 
vilde, ni. 157. 
visage, vi, 318. 
visor, V. 103. 
vocal, V. 16. 

W 

wain, I. 170 ; in. 134. 
wan, VI. 453. 
warbling, introd. 85. 
ward, in. 402. 
warden, in. 255. 
Warkworth, i. 61. 
warrison, iv. 418. 


waspish, II. 377. 
wassail, wassel, v. 128. 

Wat of Harden, ii. 303^ 

watchlight, vi, 274. 

watchword, v. 139. 

weal, yi. 482. 

weapon -schaw, iv. 475. 

Wedderburne, v. 54. 

ween, i. 309 ; n. 334 ; v. 476, , 

welladay, introd. 9. 

well’d, in. 143. 

wend, IV. 109. 

were, ii. 147. 

were’t, i. 258. 

what time, iv. 113. 

wheel, II. 90. 

whence, i. 291. •• 

whet, II. 366. 
whinger, v. 119. 
whit, II. 366; in. 31. 
wicket, II. 21 ; iv. 354. 
wight (ladj.), I. 36. 
wight (noun), i. 6 ; iv. 444. 
wilder’d, iii. loS. 
wildering, introd. 69. 

%villow, ly. 4. 
wily, IV. 546. 
wimple, V. 271. 

wind (verb), v. 493. ^ 

wiiaded, iv. 200. 

wise, I. 340. ^ 

with, in. 85. 

withal, in. 431. 

wont, IV. 252. ^ 

would, II. 389. 

wraithf^v. 456. 

wrought, II. 215 ; v. 210 ; vi. 
460. 

y 

Yarrow, introd. 28. 
yeoman, i. 20 ; iv. 52. , 

yore, IV. 591. 
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